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LEISURE AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL CIVILIZATION 


GEORGES FRIEDMANN 


The new environment of man in industrialized societies is characterized by 
an increasingly extensive and tightly woven web of techniques, of which 
industrial mechanization—the whole complex of production machinery and 
equipment contained in the workshops and offices of industrial enterprises— 
is but a part. Considered as a whole, this environment, composed of all the 
technical factors (production, transport, communications, relations, entertain- 
ments) which have transformed and are still transforming man’s -way of 
existence at every moment, continually invading new sectors (work, home, 
consumption, leisure, etc.), subjects the individual to the pressure of a multi- 
tude of stimuli, possibilities and attractions hitherto non-existent, which take 
root in modern society, proliferate, and build up what we know as a technical 
environment. 
Technical environments in differently organized societies possess, despite 
disparities, certain analogous features, both in the functioning of their insti- 
tutions and in individual behaviour patterns. It is from the sum total of 
‘cultural traits’ (to borrow a term from Marcel Mauss’) that a civilization is 
built up. In the present-day world it is the combination of culture traits (such 
as the scientific organization of labour, mass production, mass media, publicity, 
consumer attitudes, mass tourism, leisure occupations, etc.) common to 
different industrialized societies that constitutes what we call a technological 
cwilization. There have, in the history of mankind, been civilizations which 
have lived and died untouched by the technical discoveries made by other 
human groups; but this kind of isolation is likely to become increasingly rare 
in any part of the world. Technological civilization, with its stupendous 
machinery for mass communication, is by nature universal.? 


THE PROVISION OF SPARE TIME 


Besides providing increasing quantities of more and more highly perfected 
productive machinery and consumer goods, a technological civilization also 
gives rise to what we may call spare time, i.e. time that is ‘spared’ and, at 


1. La Civilisation, le Mot et I’ Idée, Premitre Semaine Internationale de Synthése, Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 
1930, pp. 81-106. 

2. It does, however, show different features in different types of societies, with different rates and forms of technical 
change, different national characters and cultural heritage. For a discussion of recent changes in the work-leisure 

complex in the United States of America, readers are referred to the acute comments of David Riesman and 

Warner Bloomberg, Jr. in: ‘Work and leisure: fusion or polarity’, Industrial Human Relations: A Critical 

Appraisal, New York, Harper, 1957, pp. 69-85. 
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least on the face of it, clearly differentiated from working time. This is made 
possible by the organization and discipline of work, the division of labour, 
the structure of industrial enterprises, and the cohesion of the armies of indus- 
trial workers. The fact that the mass invasion of factories and offices is regulated 
by a rigid time-table means that tens, or hundreds of millions of people have 
at their disposal a certain amount of time which, to the outside observer, 
appears to be available, unoccupied. 

This sharp division of time is not natural to the human species. It is a 
new phenomenon, which has emerged with increasing clarity during 
the past fifty years in the economic and technical context of the current 
phase of the industrial revolution, characterized by mass production 
and the ‘scientific organization’ of labour. In pre-machine societies, as 
demonstrated by Lucien Febvre! in his classic studies, the most varied aspects 
of everyday life were pervaded by what he calls ‘floating’ or ‘dormant’ 
time; the notion of duration was entirely different from that of the inhabitants 
of the world of jet planes, television and automation. There was no sharp 
dividing line between the interminable working hours and those not devoted 
to work. In the absence of any definite criterion, the length of the working 
day was not fixed in advance. In essentially peasant societies, which pay no 
attention to time-by-the-clock, spare time is dependent upon the slow cycles 
of cultural, seasonal and social rhythms that have been established gradually 
over many years. 

Industrial revolutions have introduced abruptly, in the space of less than a 
century, a virtual dichotomy between working time and spare time; but they 
did not, concomitantly or necessarily, produce spare time. During the first 
industrial revolution,? the main emphasis was laid, as Marx pointed out, on 
the fact that the length of the working day was indeterminate. English and 
French ‘machine-facturers’, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, seem 
to have worked on the principle of reducing spare time to the absolute 
minimum. Working hours in industry—as described by factory inspectors at 
the time were, as we all know, inhuman. Fifteen or sixteen hours’ work a day, 
in insanitary buildings, do not even allow the time needed for physiological 
recuperation, let alone leisure. The 60-hour week became general in the 
United States of America from 1860 onwards; in European industries, not 
until 1g00. Shortly afterwards, a series of factors—the most important of 
which were the rationalization of production introduced in the United States 
from 1880 onwards, the adoption, thanks to Taylor, of methods of scientific 
management, the pressure exercised by labour parties and trade unions, and 
finally, social legislation—led to the measuring of the working day in terms 
of output rather than hours worked. The introduction of the 8-hour day, after 
1919, coupled with the gradual reduction of the working week to five and a 
half or even five days, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon countries, set the seal 
on the acquisition of the right to spare time and led to the emergence, in the 
technological civilization, of a newcomer—the after-work man. 

Since the thirties, holidays with pay have become a reality for the workers 
of industrially advanced countries; and the introduction of weekly and yearly 


. Le Probléme de l’Incroyance au XVI® siécle, Paris, 1942, pp. 426-34. 

. Characterized by the triumph of the steam engine, of coal—the first ‘bread of industry’—and the transition 
from manual production to factory production. The second industrial revolution is characterized by intensive 
develop t of techni with the main emphasis on the large-scale electrification of workshops and 
mass production; the third, by the introduction of atomic energy, electronics and automation. 
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periods of time off or ‘vacations’ is undoubtedly one of the basic features of 
the technological civilization. It implies potentially (though, as we shail see, 
there are a multitude of obstacles, some of them formidable, between poten- 
tiality and achievement in the dialectical tangle of economic, social, psycho- 
logical and cultural factors) the acquisition of leisure by the lower-income 
classes of our societies. The radical, age-old antithesis between those who do 
nothing but work and those who simply ‘do nothing’ is now being obscured 
by the emergence of all kinds of in-between situations. The alternating rhythm 
of work and non-work in industry, offices, shops, workyards, services, etc., 
tends to affect all the members of modern industrialized societies ;1 only among 
rural communities do we still find large islands of resistance, but even these 
are being gradually undermined by the spread of industrialization into the 
country districts, It is true that in places where small-holdings predominate, 
the pattern and rhythm of life are still dictated by the natural environment: 
peasant families cannot easily leave their farms for a whole day, even on 
Sundays, and in any case, they would be loath to do so. Nevertheless, there 
is no escaping the fact that the destruction of the traditional rural environment 
and what has been called the ‘de-countrifying’? of the countryside constitute 
the only means whereby country people can gain access to spare time. 

Industrial revolutions tend to unify the world, and we repeat that technolo- 
gical civilization is by nature universal. Labour legislation aims at the same 
things in all countries, economically advanced and underdeveloped alike. 
There are, however, important differences between the two groups of countries: 
for the one, leisure occupations are an important part of social life; whereas 
for the other—in the bidonvilles and gourbivilles of North Africa, the faveles of 
Brazil, the shanty towns of North America and the bustees of India—mass 
media assail, as it were, populations that have been uprooted from their 
traditional environments and have not yet been integrated into the new 
environment of modern societies, and these people are often profoundly 
influenced by the most blatant ‘patterns’ of the mass media even before 
they enjoy the rudiments of material well-being (houses, food, clothing) and 
fundamental education. 

We are living in an age of transition. Technical change brings in its wake, 
everywhere, spare time, all the possibilities of leisure and the pursuit of 
happiness, of the ‘good life’ as expressed in terms of the material and moral 
conditions of the new environment. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
happiness, according to Saint Just’s famous dictum, was ‘a new idea’ in 
Europe; whereas in our day the constant, universal search for happiness is 
one of the most significant features of technological civilization. Despite all 
differences of country, socio-cultural patterns and historical inheritance, 
despite the different ways of life and traditions, despite the diversity of social 
origins, systems of training, professions and income, hundreds of millions of 
our contemporaries are drawn alike to the facilities, the comforts, the objectives 
and the forms of escape offered by technological civilization. A kind of 
hedonism, the principal patterns of which are diffused all over the globe, 
pervades societies with widely differing traditions and structures: mass 
exoduses by car, travel, basking in the sun at the seaside or among the 


1. We shall not deal in this article with problems of relations between work and non-work in the underdeveloped 
regions of the ‘Tiers Monde’ countries. 
2. Charles d’Aragon, ‘Modernisation rurale’, Esprit, July-August 1959. 
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mountain snows, ‘functional’ homes, clothes, comforts, etc. No proper study 
of contemporary hedonism by appropriate scientific methods has yet been 
made; but it is already apparent that the increasingly urgent and feverish 
pursuit of happiness by the twentieth-century masses is one of the major 
sociological facts of our epoch. 

This quest is by no means always crowned by discovery, achievement and 
satisfaction. For another significant feature of technological civilization jis 
that, though it holds the key to happiness, though happiness is theoretically 
possible, neither societies nor individuals are equipped to make it a reality, 
Modern societies do not possess enough institutions conducive to the realization 
of happiness, while individuals cannot transform their free time into genuine 
leisure unless they are able to dominate, master and convert to their own 
ends (instead of being enslaved by them) all the countless instruments, 
machines and gadgets of technological civilization. To avoid becoming the 
slaves of modern techniques and gadgets and to use them, to however small 
an extent, as a means to developing their personality, improving their physical 
and moral well-being and exploiting their potentialities to the full is no easy 
matter for the vast majority of people in the practical circumstances of their 
everyday life. This failure to master modern techniques doubtless explains 
(at least to some extent) why there is not more positive evidence of happiness 
in the United States of America and Europe, even among the classes with 
a high or medium standard of living; and why, on the contrary, those very 
classes show so many obvious symptoms of disequilibrium, minor and major 
neurosis, discontent and constant craving for drugs of all kinds. 

There are numerous other handicaps which prevent a technological civi- 
lization from converting spare time into happiness. To begin with, it is unpre- 
pared for the advent of leisure man. In pre-machine civilizations—which we 
must, of course, be careful not to idealize—feast days, when all members of 
the group assemble, are compounded of religious rites rich in emotional 
substance, and accompanied by the relaxation of social taboos, and genuine 
manifestations of folk art.! Thus feast days have a deep inner significance, 
and work, too, is permeated with ceremonial of which it constitutes in fact an 
integral part. On the other hand, societies born of industrial revolutions have 
no leisure institutions of their own. The victory of spare time has been won 
in and by a workers’ world in which the values of work are immanent, and 
Marx even went so far as to proclaim, rashly enough, that it constituted the 
‘first requisite of existence’ in a Socialist society. (Critique of the Gotha 
programme.) On the other hand, the values of mass leisure are not yet capable 
of filling the void created by the introduction of the 40-hour week. Is it perhaps 
due to these defects in the organization of leisure that the conquest of spare 
time seems so precariously founded and is so often challenged? Or should 
we not mention in this connexion the existence of other handicaps but for 
which it would be impossible to explain why leisure, so recent a by-product 
of industralization, is already threatened on all sides with reduction and 
decay? 

To begin with, owing to the ever-growing size of urban and suburban areas 
in all industrial societies, a certain proportion of spare time and energy goes 


1. See the works of B. Malinowski on the Melanesian tribes, and in particular, Magic, Science and Religion, Boston, 
1948, pp. 29-35. Also the fine studies of A. I. Richards on the collective organization of labour amongst the 
Bemba tribes, Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia, Oxford, 1939. 
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study § in travelling. This is a problem to which sociologists, demographers, psychia- 
- been & trists, and economists, to say nothing of town planners and administrators, 
verish J are devoting increasing attention.! Whatever their type of occupation, workers 
major § from suburbs (and where, nowadays, do the suburbs end?), scores of millions 
of them all over the world, have no time, after spending hours travelling to 
1t and & and from their work, to engage in many kinds of recreation, let alone develop 
ion is §— their personalities. Many of them, according to numerous surveys made, 
tically fF scarcely even have time to relax. This is the common fate of the vast armies 
eality. of commuters all over the world, from Chicago to Sao Paulo, from Paris to 
zation Moscow. 
nuine Then again, certain types of work may poison the potential benefits of free 
- own &f time in advance by their effect on the personality. We cannot do more here 
nents, § than give a general outline of the problem, without going inte details. It has 
g the § never been proved—and we have never maintained—that the correlation 
small § between routine, repetitive jobs and a paucity of absence of cultural activities 
ysical fF out of work time is a simple one. Michel Crozier’s studies were valuable in 
y easy F showing the complexity of these relations amongst certain groups of 
their § employees.? A study of the leisure occupations of employees at the Postal 
plains § Cheque Centre in Paris whose jobs are completely routine (a counterpart of 
diness JF the repetitive piecemeal tasks performed by specialized workers in industry) 
with shows that on leaving the office, these clerks are either much more active or, 
very ff on the contrary, withdraw into themselves, in a sort of apathy. These conclu- 
najor & sions are interesting but not surprising. Depending on temperament, family 
environment, cultural level, and how much energy they have left after work 
civi- § and the travelling it involves, some try to find compensation, whilst others 
npre- fF take refuge in abstention, indifference or despondency. There have been too 
h we ff few systematic surveys of the leisure activities of industrial workers, such as 
srs of fF those quoted above dealing with employees. It would nonetheless be easy to 
ional collect a long list of workers’ reports, similar to those produced by Robert 
1uine Guest,3 describing a semi-skilled worker, after a day’s work on a motor assembly 
ance, — line, incapable of shaking off his fatigue. Many workers and employees doing 
ctan ff routine high speed jobs not involving any responsibility find that their free 
have time is ruined by fatigue, more mental than physical, so intense as to make 
won them totally unable to enjoy themselves, or even to recuperate their strength. 
-and — Other reports, on the contrary, speak of the pursuit of extreme forms of 
1 the compensation for the disintegrating effects of piecemeal factory jobs on the 
‘otha — personality.4 Both types of reaction tend to prevent workers from using their 
yable § leisure for enriching their personality and improving their cultural standards. 
haps 
pare 
ould 
t for 
duct . ‘Banlieues, déplacements journaliers, migrations de travail’, Villes et Campagnes : civilisation urbaine et civi- 
and lisation rurale en France, Paris, Armand Colin, 1953, pp. 179-222. (Series published under the direction of 
G. Friedmann.) 

2, Petits Fonctionnaires au Travail, Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 9550, PP. 112-19. Cf. 
reas also, Michel Crozier and Pierre Guetta, ‘L’univers politique et culturel’, Une Organi istrative au 
goes T ravail, Institut des Sciences Sociales du Travail, Université de Paris, mimeographed Soa December 1956. 

(Sociological study on the staff of an insurance company.) 
3. R. H. Guest, ‘An assembly-line worker looks at his job’, Personnel, May 1955 (reprinted as a pamphlet by the 
American Management Association, New York, 1955). For France, cf. inter alia, the accounts of Georges 
‘oston, Navel, Travaux, Paris, 1945, and Daniel Mothé, Journal d'un Ouvrier, Paris, 1958. 
st the 4. Cf. the studies on coloured industrial workers at Detroit in Ou va le Travail Humain?, new edition, Paris, 


Gallimard, 1954, pp. 148-50. 
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DECAY OF SPARE TIME 


Thus, the first battlefield, so to speak, in the campaign to humanize leisure in 
an industrial civilization is that of the time actually spent at work; the second, 
that of the time spent away from work, threatened from within by all kinds of 
factors that encroach on it, eat it away and poison it. 

It should be noted in passing that for many people technological civilization 
brings with it not only more opportunities (as a result of improved transport 
facilities) for contacts, recreation, spectatorship and participation, and all the 
stimuli of publicity and environmental pressures, but also new obligations and 
new dangers of dispersion of energy. Think, for instance, of all the adminis- 
trative intricacies of bureaucracy (those involved in France, for example, in 
membership of the social security system or in merely obtaining an identity 
card); or again, of the obligations and duties relating to family and domestic 
matters or, in certain countries, to social, political and para-cultural activities, 
While industrialization in our societies tends, by cutting down working hours, 
to increase the amount of free time it is also apt to restrict it in a variety of 
ways. In order to avoid a dangerous confusion of terms, we therefore think 
it necessary to make a careful distinction here between spare time and ‘free 
time’, and to use the latter exclusively to denote the time—unperturbed by 
all the obligations and duties mentioned above—during which people are 
free to express and, if they have the capacity and the means to do so, to 
develop their personality. 

Here, in connexion with these obligations and duties, something should 
be said about all the different kinds of work people do in their homes, from the 
bricolage of the French to the ‘do-it-yourself’ activities of the Americans. For 
some workers and employees, activities such as these play a compensatory role, 
and help to repair the psychological damage done by repetitive, piecemeal 
jobs. These types of work have certain indisputable advantages, namely that 
they involve manual skill and the handling of tools and materials, they are 
undertaken voluntarily, and they are subject to no time limit. But they have 
their limitations as well, for money considerations enter into them to the extent 
that though such work is unpaid, it is frequently undertaken as a means of 
saving money so that more can be spent on consumer goods; and it tends to 
cut people off from social intercourse, and prevent them from taking advan- 
tage of the cultural facilities provided by the community. Even gardening 
really comes into the odd-job category. It has advantages which we would 
not dream of belittling—it is far healthier, for instance, to put up pea-sticks 
than to go pub-crawling—but all the same small gardens, in industrial or 
mining towns often result in (or even aim at) keeping workers tied to their 
environment by constituting yet another domestic obligation. Can gardening 
really be said to make a positive contribution either to culture or to freedom? 

Let us pause to consider the intermediate zone of activities which, though 
they do not actually come into the category of work, encroach on people's 
spare time. They represent a curious assortment, all of them involving some 
degree of constraint, and include all the odd-jobs done for money, or for 
neighbours, blackleg work, and second (or even third) jobs. 

The philosophers, theoreticians and moralists of our industrial societies, 
rejoicing at the shortening of the working week, hoped and even asserted that 
the workers, in their two or three days off a week, or even during their evenings, 
would devote most of their time to the joys of genuine culture, music, painting, 
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reading good books, going on pilgrimage to the shrines of art. But observation 
shows that, both in prosperous societies like the United States, France and 


ire in Great Britain, and in poor countries like Poland and Yugoslavia and under- 
cond, § developed regions of Argentina and Brazil, for a variety of reasons many 
ids of FF \orkers, employees and minor officials in fact spend their extra leisure on 
e working, trading and speculating! We are faced with what might be described 
ation as the infiltration of work into out-of-work hours. 
sport The extreme forms of this ‘decay’ of spare time include all kinds of blackleg 
Il the work, from odd-jobs for others, petty domestic and money-making jobs to 
s and recognized or admitted second jobs, taking up every moment of spare time. 
~~ In advanced industrialized societies (the only ones with which we are concerned 
le, in fF here), workers in all sectors are liable—under the pressure of various social! 
ntity fF ‘ideals’, out of a desire to ‘keep up with the Joneses’ or asa result of constant 
hestic incitement to new (or greater) needs—to seek to earn more money in order 
ities. BH to buy more comforts, more domestic appliances, larger homes, etc. A survey! 
ame, made in the United States in 1958 at Akron (Ohio), a rubber manufacturing 
ty of FF centre, showed that approximately 17 per cent of the workers held a second 
think full-time job in addition to their factory job, while another 40 per cent had 
‘free part-time second, and even third jobs, often in one of the tertiary services—with 
d by hairdressers, for instance, or house agencies. In France, blackleg work (travail 
€ are § noir) has become so common that in the winter of 1958-59, there was a protest 
}0, to against it from the Artisans’ Associations. 

This, then, is another aspect of the battle for free time. Taking place in the 
10uld heart of an industrial society, it is indissolubly bound up both with the economic 
nthe § structure and behaviour patterns of that type of society; and with the pro- 
- For 9 duction-consumption cycle which Henry Ford, in 1920, rightly described as the 

role, basis of American prosperity—though he failed to perceive how precarious 
‘meal it was, or the dangers inherent in it. Be that as it may, the average citizen of 
that BP modern society—the common man—imprisoned in this rigid cycle is in danger, 
y are § even with automation to help him both in his work and outside it, of becoming 
have § another Sisyphus condemned for ever to bear a crushing burden which kills 
xtent § his aspirations to culture and philosophy and delivers him up, in his time off 
ns of (like Balzac’s wild ass’s skin, shrunk by the constant demands made on it) 
ids to F to the disruptive effects of mass media gone mad. 
lvan- In a world where the Big Two build up their systems in a effort to produce 
-ning — more and more through the application of technical progress and to win the 
vould race for supremacy in per capita consumption, it is not surprising that leisure- 
sticks time man, still not very sure of himself, should yield to the victorious assault 
al or § of consumer-man, ever responsive to the suggestion of new ‘needs’. In the light 
their of these recent developments, the anxiety expressed by certain reformers and 
“ning § moralists of the last century, such as Proudhon, lest leisure should corrupt the 
dom? F combatant spirit and idealism of the working class, seems misplaced indeed! 
ough It is true, of course, that the extent of the influence of mass media on political 
»ple’s and trade union movements remains, at the present stage of our knowledge, 
some 
for 

1. Cf. the article by Harvey Sivados, ‘Less work—less leisure’, in: E. Larrabee and R. Meyersohn (eds.), Mass 
eties, Leisure, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958, pp. 353-63. D. Riesman and W. Bloomberg point out (art. cit., 

p. 75) that, even before completing their high school studies, young Americans often have part-time jobs; they 
| that obtain enough extra money to buy a car and begin the series of second jobs which are to become part of their 
ings, pattern of existence, as a means to a higher standard of living. In New York (October 1960) I have been 
tin g, peng haa occasions by part-time taxi-drivers whose first jobs were varied : employees, moscly, and 
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a matter of dispute. What the facts do show is that, among the working classes, 
the lure of consumer goods is stronger, in many individuals and families (and 
pressure in this connexion is exercised mainly through the family group) than 
their aversion to the fatigue and regimentation of work. Only social groups 
imbued with a strong hedonist spirit, backed by a lively tradition of games 
and ‘festivals’ could put up an effective barrier to the process of the decay of 
leisure; and it is doubtful whether any such groups exist, or can exist within 
a technological civilization in Europe or the United States. It is only in the 
societies of Africa, Asia and Oceania, governed by customs and traditions, 
where work is closely bound up with ceremony, magic and ritual (and even 
there, of course, only until the material and moral effects of industrialization 
begin to be felt) that the producer-consumer mentality fails to overcome an 
attitude of congenital indifference. 

It is therefore not surprising, in the last analysis, that in advanced industrial 
societies, the potential acquisition of spare time should not suffice to create 
leisure. In order to make leisure a living reality, to transform it, in fact, into 
really free time, certain institutions must be established, and certain values 
introduced. This being so, we may well ask whether the prospects of leisure 
in a technological civilization are not fated to recede for ever in a vicious circle. 


THE AMBIVALENCE OF THE MASS MEDIA 


Before replying to this question, we shall have to analyse the situation in more 
detail, and examine the processes and methods used, in a_ technological 
civilization, for producing the goods which never allow the pursuit of happiness 
to flag. Only so can we gain any real insight into the problems of leisure. 

Mass production is one of the main ‘ingredients’ of a technological civiliz- 
ation. Since the beginning of the century, both the flood of objects produced 
and the behaviour of the consumers for whom these objects cater have been in 
a state of constant evolution which in turn, owing to the laws of the market 
and the pressure of advertising, leads to perpetual shifting and re-adaptation 
on both sides. As the Americans say, ‘the customer is always right’, but at the 
same time industry, including the cultural commodities industry, exerts a 
strong and many-sided influence on the consumer; so that technological 
civilization, in all the advanced countries of the world, tends to create an 
environment characterized, in varying degrees, by the same basic features. 
We find producer-consumer man surrounded by the same system of industrial 
techniques, the same transport, communications and leisure institutions not 
only from Massachusetts to California, but also from Stockholm to Milan. 
Traditional forms of recreation, ancient festivals and folk arts, undermined by 
the unending succession of innovations, are disintegrating and disappearing. 
And, under the pressure of omnipresent publicity, standardized information 
services, the compulsive attraction of new kinds of comfort and travel and the 
feverish pursuit of new forms of escape, real or imaginary, whole societies are 
being drawn towards identical leisure occupations. 

In this break-up of the traditional environment, mass media play an essential 
but at the same time an ambivalent part. On the one hand, they can be used 
for disseminating information, arousing curiosity and fostering new interests, 
improving education, widening people’s horizons, and making them conscious 
of their links with their region, their country and their planet, developing their 
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taste and their intellectual and artistic interests (for example, their taste for 
music), bringing them, in short, in a hundred different ways, into closer touch 
with the world around them, with art and thought. Surveys made in the 
French countryside report cases of small landowners and agricultural labourers, 
some of whom have never been outside their own villages, being passionately 
interested in, genuinely inspired by, a film about exploration along the 
Upper Niger, or a broadcast about some hitherto completely unknown sport, 
such as fencing or horse-racing.! On the other hand, these same media are 
capable of distorting, vulgarizing and misrepresenting facts in every way. 

Let us look for a moment sympathetically, and without condescension 
(in other words, admitting the possible validity of a ‘mass culture’ completely 
different from the Greco-Roman inspired humanist culture on which the 
majority of intellectuals were nurtured) at the cultural ‘consumer goods’ 
disseminated by the mass media in industrialized societies. Let us observe 
the ways in which very large numbers of men and women in fact spend their 
spare time—on films, television programmes, broadcast variety shows, and 
popular magazines which are (their producers say) ‘adapted’ to the taste of 
the masses and which, in turn, ‘appeal’ to them. It must be admitted that 
anarchy is one of the great dangers in the commercial production of cultural 
commodities—a subject to which we shall return later. Another obvious danger, 
judging from the experience of the dictatorships (Third Reich, Fascist Italy), 
or single-party regimes with an official ideology (USSR, People’s Republic 
of China) is that the State can monopolize the production of mass media and 
abuse them to put across doctrines, beliefs, information and ideologies, thus 
‘mass manufacturing’ people’s minds, to meet the needs of the moment. 

In this connexion—and this is a point which applies to material as well as 
cultural commodities—a word should be said about the terrifying power 
wielded by mass media in modern societies as an instrument of propaganda. 
Individuals can be psychologically (emotionally and intellectually) con- 
ditioned to accept a war or support a dictatorship, or to buy a new product 
or experience a new need. In other words, mass media can be used, with 
calculated effect, to accelerate the maturing of new demands. American 
social psychologists and sociologists, particularly Paul Lazarsfeld’s team at 
Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research, have made an 
interesting contribution to this subject.? 

Another aspect of cultural consumption which deserves mention here is 
that young workers, coming out of their factories at Paris, Frankfort or 
Milan are likely to see the same cinema and television programmes, hear 
on the radio the same variety shows, songs and jazz records, and look at the 
same magazines as the son (or daughter) of their foreman, engineer, overseer 
and middle-class adolescents in general. Workers are to be found more and more 
often, during their holidays with pay, frequenting the same organized holiday 
clubs, sunbathing on the same beaches as the middle classes.* It is true of 
course that, in office and factory, the social relations and even the tensions 
and conflicts created by their job-status still persist; but outside the place of 
work, mass media tend to dispel ‘proletarian culture’ and ‘class consciousness’ 


1. Cf. J. Dumazedier (ed.), Télévision et Education Populaire, Paris, Unesco, 1955. 

2. Cf. also the special number of Arguments (January-March 1959) on ‘Qu’est-ce que la classe ouvriére frangaise?’ 
and, in particular, the articles by Alain Touraine and Serge Mallet. 

3. Henri Raymond, ‘Recherches sur un village de vacances : l'utopie concrete’, Revue Francaise de Sociologie, 


no. 3, 1960. 
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(to speak in Marxist terms). The worker, once outside the factory gates, 
becomes a consumer, like millions of other members of industrialized society, 
This is a fact which is emerging more and more clearly, and which may well 
have immense repercussions on the future of our societies. During several 
recent trips to Yugoslavia, the USSR and Poland, I was struck by the extent 
to which young people were influenced and sometimes even naively fascinated 
by these mass media products from the West—a universal feature of technologi- 
cal civilization everywhere, irrespective of differences of economic structure, 


A WORLD OF POSSIBILITIES 


The character of leisure, in a technological civilization, is necessarily 
determined by the impact of mass media on the ‘after-work man’, What is 
this ‘after-work man’ like? And in what physical and psychological state does 
he approach his leisure? This is a problem which calls for more thorough 
examination at this juncture. 

It is true that, as has rightly been pointed out, the problem of leisure is not 
linked with work alone. Leisure is bound up with society as a whole, its 
demographic and professional structure, its historical and cultural context, 
I have never doubted this, and I do not think that my writings, if carefully 
studied, will be found to give ‘dogmatic precedence’ to the influence of the 
work factor; nor do they lay undue stress on any antithesis (all too easy to 
disprove) between the bad ‘passive leisure pursuits’ of technological civilization 
and the good ‘active’ traditional, individual leisure activities of pre-machine 
civilization, pictured as a kind of lost paradise peopled by contented, psycho- 
logically well-balanced craftsmen. 

In this general introduction we must confine ourselves to defining the place 
played by leisure in a technological civilization, and indicating the main 
influence to which it is subject. In this connexion, there is no denying that large 
numbers of men and women working in industry, commerce, agriculture, 
offices and even in the tertiary services are reduced, by the time they finish 
work, to a psycho-physiological condition in which they both need com- 
pensation in leisure and find it difficult to obtain. And until the theory of the 
frustration engendered by certain jobs, so brilliantly described by J. J. Gillespie 
in 1948,) has been thoroughly investigated and checked, it cannot be simply 
dismissed out of hand. 

Nevertheless, it would be unrealistic to ignore the far-reaching develop- 
ments now taking place, despite all the hostile influences enumerated above, 
in the active use of leisure. This includes all the wide variety of ways whereby 
individuals, after finishing work, seek to satisfy their need for participation and 
creation, with results ranging from complete failure to full self-expression. 
They take the form of odd-jobs and craft work at home; widespread ‘amateur’ 
artistic activities, encouraged by the mass media; competitions of all kinds, 
whether or not organized for publicity purposes; successful recreational clubs; 
mass exoduses at week-ends and holidays; the multiplication of leisure clubs—all 
these speak the same language. Only peevish moralists or intellectuals clinging 
to the splendours of the past (to which we too pay tribute) and out of touch 
with the times can assert that the average modern man is doomed, after 


1. J. J. Gillespie, Free Expression in Industry: A Socio-psychological Study of Work and Leisure, London, 1948. 
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finishing work, to apathy and debasement. On the contrary, experience 
shows, despite all the obstacles enumerated, his capacity for resistance and, 
above all, the opportunities to which he has access. 

The crux of the problem of compensation and non-participation lies in the 
isolation of modern man in the large urban agglomerations characteristic of 
industrial civilization. Returning to his family after work, to his villa or flat 
in the suburbs, he stays at home because he is tired, or because the recreational 
clubs he could join, and the social, political, trade union or cultural activities 
he could take part in are too far away. So he decides to ‘abstain’. But, just as 
he is about to shut himself up in his home, to yield to the bane of solitude, he 
is exposed, through the newspapers and magazines lying on his table, through 
his radio or television set, to the clamour of mass media—an intermingling 
of stimuli of all kinds, a boundless universe of diverse possibilities. 

In order to assess the significance of leisure in modern societies, we should 
need to have detailed information (which is not yet available) about the 
attitude adopted, according to their individual temperament, by working 
men (and women) of different age-groups, social and professional categories 
and cultural backgrounds towards the various possibilities of compensation, 
participation or abstention afforded by mass media. Through the content, 
quantity and quality of the information disseminated, and of the models 
presented, mass media offer their audiences a very wide range of contacts 
with the world. As early as 1948, the famous survey carried out in the United 
States by the Columbia Broadcasting System in conjunction with Rutgers 
University! indicated a tendency to a vertical spread of television ownership— 
in other words, to a process of fairly rapid democratization. The same trend 
is also indicated by a more recent study made by Leo Bogart,? as well as by 
the statistics we possess for Great Britain. Nowadays, a large proportion of the 
most assiduous television audiences are drawn from the middle segment of 
the socio-economic and cultural scale. But amongst industrial workers, too, 
the television habit is growing. The industrial quarters surrounding London, 
Manchester and Liverpool and, to a lesser extent the towns of Northern and 
Eastern France, are bristling with television aerials, which we find, too, 
sprouting from the buildings of the giant Soviet ‘combinats’ right out to the 
Urals and into Siberia. 

The impact of mass media on their audiences is in no way accidental or 
incidental, They are bound by numerous links to the hearer’s personality, and 
particularly to his previous leisure time habits. Among French workers, for 
instance, there is a clear connexion between cultural levels and the response 
to mass media. The impact of television varies according to the educational 
level—primary, secondary, or university; those in the last category long proved 
more reluctant to invest in a set. The excellent survey made in England by 
Hilda Himmelweit‘ has shown the effect of moral, religious and didactic 
principles on the purchase of television sets, and the puritanical resistance of 
certain groups. 


. J. W. Riley, F. V. Cantwell and K. F. Ruttiger, Public Opinion Quarterly, summer 1949, p. 226. 

2. Leo Bogart, The Age of Television: A Study of Viewing Habits and the Impact of Television on American Life, 

New York, 1956. 

3. Cf. Cl. Brémond and E. Sullerot, Bilans Comparés des Recherches sur Dix Ans de Télévision aux USA et en Grande- 
Bretagne, Paris, Centre d’ Etudes des Communications de Masse, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (6th section), 
May 1960, 

. V. Hilda Himmelweit, Television and the Child, Oxford, University Press, 1958. 
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In the present stage of our knowledge about the effects of mass media, we 
have often to confine ourselves to stating the main questions and outlining the 
problems. One of the most important aspects, as regards its influence on the use 
of leisure and its potential cultural effects is, I think, the capacity of mass 
media to stimulate viewers (or listeners) to undertake new activities. Infor- 
mation previously beyond people’s reach for geographical, economic or social 
reasons—such as concerts, lectures, travel broadcasts, programmes dealing 
with well-known art centres, etc.—may, when of a sufficiently high standard, 
though perhaps not immediately, arouse curiosity and stimulate activity in 
otherwise unknown fields. New centres of interest are obviously fostered by 
the presence of the whole family together in the home and by the discussions 
which may thus take place on such subjects (with the emphasis varying ac- 
cording to socio-professional status) as domestic and international politics, 
sport, education, the theatre, opera and documentary programmes. Naturally, 
this survey of stimuli, and of the conditions in which they operate, must also 
include the repercussions of television on reading habits among groups of 
different cultural levels, and for different categories of reading (books, news- 
papers, magazines). In this respect, the influence of mass media does not 
appear on the whole to be favourable. 


LEISURE AND FREEDOM 


To turn now, at the end of this introduction, from observation to speculation, 
we must ask ourselves under what conditions, in a technological civilization, 
the magnificent possibilities of leisure would have the best chance of being 
realized. 

The word ‘leisure’ necessarily implies choice and freedom. Leisure is a mat- 
ter of individual bent and taste, the outcome of a whole series of fundamental 
personality traits. Respecting human beings also implies respecting their 
leisure and even, to quote the title of a well-known pamphlet,! their ‘right to 
be lazy’. Hence, all an industrialized society can legitimately do is to provide, 
first, spare time, and second, numerous attractive and well-equipped leisure 
institutions, urban, suburban and rural, with facilities for all cultural and 
recreational activities and for the development of the personality. Of these, 
the most important are educational institutions, which cater for all ages and all 
socio-economic groups, and constitute a preparation for and a constant incite- 
ment to cultural pursuits. Indeed preparation for more rewarding leisure 
is one aspect—and by no means the least important—of teaching or of edu- 
cation as a whole. Certain old-fashioned forms of vocational training still 
concentrate exclusively on preparation for work, but it is essential, in a tech- 
nological civilization, that schools at all levels should undertake the noble 
task of educating its citizens in the full sense of the term, and fit them not only 
for work but, to an increasing extent, for leisure too. 

Leisure, as we have said, necessarily connotes freedom. But is man in a 
technological civilization, under the pressure of all the influence by which he 
is assailed, capable, alone and unaided of discovering the value of his leisure 
and making it a reality? Is he capable of transforming his time off into free 
time? 


1. Paul Lafargue, ‘The right to be lazy’, in: Mass Leisure, op. cit., pp. 105-17. 
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The description given above of the results of the uncontrolled commercial 
exploitation of mass media shows the consequences of a /aissez-faire policy in 
this field; but the dangers of the State exercising too much control, and using 
these media for the totalitarian moulding of men’s minds and feelings, are 
equally great. Avoiding both these extremes, the best solution might be to 
intensify all aspects of education, thus equipping each individual, at whatever 
stage of life, to choose in accordance with his own tastes and inclinations; 
and, at the same time, to provide more institutions where people can pursue 
their chosen activities at all levels, from pure relaxation on the one hand to 
creative activity on the other. Would it be going too far to imagine a society 
whose leaders, in a spirit of enlightened planning, would adopt, for the dis- 
semination of genuine cultural values, the machinery at present used by com- 
mercial magnates; would not hesitate for instance to launch a Gauguin 
exhibition with all the paraphernalia of publicity at present pressed into 
service by Mr. X to launch a new film star? Without going to those lengths, 
wise administrators of industrialized societies—if we may be allowed to indulge 
in daydreams for a moment—would, thanks to the progress of the social 
sciences, after mastering the secrets of the nature and effects of technological 
environment, use their newly won knowledge to help man discover himself 
through the transmutation of time off into free time. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 
OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF LEISURE 


JorrrRE DuMAZEDIER 


I 


In the days when Marx, as a young man, was preparing his Manifesto, the 
working week in factories was about 75 hours. Nowadays, in the most advan- 
ced countries, the actual working week is between 45 and 40 hours. The 35 hours 
thus gained have not, of course, been entirely turned over to leisure-time acti- 
vities, but it appears from social science surveys that in France, for instance, 
workers and employees have an average, of 25 hours per week of leisure or 
semi-leisure. The important point is that activity is no longer confined to work, 
that the working day is no longer completely filled by toil, but includes from 
two to three hours of leisure. The working week tends to diminish to five days, 
with two ‘Sundays’. Working years no longer follow one another without 
interruption, but are separated by two or three weeks of holidays. A man’s 
working life no longer continues until it is terminated by illness or death; it has 
a legal term, carrying with it the right to leisure. In the worker’s life, the rise 
in the standard of living has thus been paralleled by a steady increase in the 
allowance of free time. Even if his position as a wage-earner in the system of 
production is the same as it was a century ago, his financial situation has 
changed and his daily, weekly and yearly prospects have changed too. His 
actions and his dreams have entered upon a new epoch. 

This spare time is filled with actual or potential activities of a more and 
more attractive character. It is a commonplace to say that amusements are 
more numerous, more frequent and more complex than they were 100, 50 or 
even 20 years ago. 

The industry that caters for leisure has a fertile imagination, and the public 
is always on the watch for the next ‘hula hoop’. But a point which must be 
emphasized is that mechanization has further disturbed the balance between 
work and leisure. It has lightened the burden of actual work, but very often 
to the detriment of the interest and scope of that work. On the other hand, the 
increased output of automobiles, the growing number of mass communica- 
tion techniques (press, film, radio, television), the development of clubs and 
groups in which everyone can find satisfaction for his tastes, hobbies or enthu- 
siasms, have done far more to add to the enjoyment of leisure-time activities 
than mechanization has so far done to reduce man’s traditional burden of 
toil. 

In the space of less than fifty years, leisure has established itself not merely 
as a right, but as an element of value. L. Febvre, the historian, writes: ‘Men of 


1. Villermé, Etat Physique et Moral de la Classe Ouvriére, Paris, 1840. 
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my age have seen with their own eyes, between 1880 and 1940, the terrible 
degeneration of the man who does nothing, the man who does not work, the 
idler who lives on the interest from his investments. ... It should be added 
that during approximately the same period leisure gained on labour and 
began to rise in the scale of social values. In his work the Protestant writer, 
Max Weber, has given us an analysis of the ideals which inspired the founders 
of the capitalist system—that work justifies profit, and that any activity useless 
to the community is a minor activity. This idealist sociology is to some extent 
areflection of Ricardo’s views on the necessary accumulation of capital. Marx, 
at the opposite pole, had the same basic concept of work: ‘Work’, he said, ‘is 
the essence of man.’ The advance of leisure thus threatens Marx’s values as 
much as Ricardo’s. 

In 1883, when the militant Paul Lafargue wrote his famous pamphlet, Le 
Droit a la Paresse (“The right to idleness’), leisure was still considered to be more 
or less equivalent to sloth, ‘mother of all the vices’! In France in 1936, leisure 
ranked as an assertion of the workers’ dignity. ‘We. want the worker, the 
peasant, and the unemployed to find in leisure the joy of life and the sense of 
their own dignity’, declared Léo Lagrange. In 1950 the Commission Supé- 
rieure des Conventions Collectives unanimously adopted ‘leisure and culture’ 
as an essential item of the ‘minimum vital budget’ and as a universal human 
right, not to be curtailed. Today, a new code of ethics, that of happiness, is 
growing up on the basis of leisure. He who is unable or unwilling to make 
good use of his spare time is not quite a complete man, he is an ‘underdeve- 
loped’ creature, halfway between a man and a beast of burden. One might 
almost say, with the American Martha Wolfenstein, that we are witnessing 
the birth of a ‘fun morality’. 

Thus, the traditional rest has been replaced by a whole set of activities of 
a novel character. These have to some extent ousted the games and festivities 
of an earlier period. They are neither a matter of necessity, like work, nor of 
obligation, like family or social duties. They are tertiary activities, distinct both 
from productive work and social duty, and raise new problems in both those 
spheres. They bring an element of disturbance to the culture of our industrial 
and democratic civilization. Any interest in social and cultural life is being 
more and more determined by the positive or negative relationship of labour 
and politics to patterns of leisure, by the balance or lack of balance between the 
different functions of leisure—the recreational or ‘cultural’ functions and the 
functions of escapism or social participation. But all the existing theories as to 
the relationship between society and culture were elaborated at a time when 
that relationship was never in question, or was expressed in entirely different 
terms. These theories have become ideologies which no longer fit the facts of 
today. They should therefore be reviewed in the light of a positive sociology 
based on the actual and potential leisure of an industrial and democratic 
civilization. This applies to all theories, whatever their postulates—democratic or 
aristocratic, individualist or collectivist—whether put forward by K. Mannheim 
or Ortega y Gasset, Toynbee or Plekhanov. If a socio-cultural theory is 
to have any vitality, it must be consonant not only with the economic situation 
but with the manner in which it is lived by the different classes or social cate- 
gories; and culture as it is lived now depends increasingly upon the ideals 
and the practice of leisure. Those initiators, educators, or militants who desire 
not merely to express their own intellectual misgivings but to guide the ideas 
and action of the masses are well aware of the new difficulties they encounter 
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before an idea ‘catches on’ with those masses and becomes a driving force. 
Evenings, week-ends and holidays, too, are inspired by impelling ideas of an 
entirely new type. It is not only the lack of enthusiasm or the incompetence of 
the social or cultural leaders which account for these very serious phenomena 
of civic or political indifference—as might be assumed from the innumerable 
stereotyped confessions and self-criticisms which accompany each new setback, 
It is by no means certain that a ‘new deal’ would solve all problems. It is at 
least permissible to suppose that far-reaching transformations are taking place 
in the hearts of people of all classes as a result of increased leisure. 


II 


Since Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class (1899), direct or indirect studies 
of leisure-time activities have been numerous and often brilliant. But despite 
the work of David Riesman! and other sociologists of leisure, the transforma- 
tions we have referred to are still insufficiently understood. 


Leisure itself has received less attention than leisure-time activities. Since the 
work of Lynd and Lundberg (around 1930)*, the increased attention given to 
empirical knowledge has been accompanied by a demand for the separate 
study of individual activities. Other more analytical concepts (mass media, 
recreation, etc.) have been preferred to that of leisure. It may also be that the 
sociologists are no longer so interested in an over-all reform of American society. 
In any case we are now in possession of a huge mass of observations on the 
use of the cinema, radio, press and television, on automobile ownership, on club 
membership and on the craze for hobbies; but the general problem of leisure 
in the present-day civilization is inadequately approached, if not ignored 
altogether. 

When leisure, as such, is studied, the subject is but vaguely defined. Neither 
the broadest definitions (e.g. activities other than work) nor the narrowest 
(recreation) have ever, in themselves, been thought out on the basis of scien- 
tific observation. The notion of leisure has little or no structural basis. I am 
not aware of any attempt at a serious (correlational) classification of leisure- 
time activities, or of any comparative analysis of the functions of leisure. In 
the American sociology of leisure, the notions of spare time, rest, play, enter- 
tainment, recreation, avocation, hobbies, do-it-yoursef, exist side by side or 
overlap in a system of obscure relationships that has recently (and justifiably) 
been criticized by Larrabee and Soule.® Here, we are faced with a confusion 
of thought which needs to be untangled and clarified. 


Leisure is often considered in relation to other factors of community life and of 


1. D. Riesman, et al., The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950; D. Riesman, Individualism 
Reconsidered, Doubleday, 1933; idem, ‘Work and leisure’ in: E. Larrabee and R. Meyersohn (eds.), Mass 
Leisure, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958. R. Meyersohn, ‘Change of routine of work and leisure’, paper read 
to the Fourth World Sociological Congress, 1959. 

2. Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1929; and Middlet: in Ti ition, New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1937. G. A. Lundberg, et al., Leisure: A Suburban Study, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. ‘The amount and uses of leisure’, in: Mass Leisure, op. cit. 

. G. Soule, ‘The economics of leisure’, in: The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September 1957 (special no., ‘Recreation in the age of automation’). E. Larrabee; ‘What’s happening to hobbies”’, 
in: Mass Leisure, op. cit. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS: OF: ‘LEISURE 


culture. This relational sociology has made it possible to envisage some im- 
portant issues concerning industrial civilization, social structure, mass culture 
and personality; but the relationships thus established are often abstract and 
over-simplified. In some cases they are exaggerated to support this or that 
theory. With sociology in its present excessively analytical phase, it is impos- 
sible to discern the relative value of the various determinants of leisure in their 
real context—that is to say, in the perspective of social and cultural deter- 
minants as a whole. 

Again, leisure has been studied as a socio-cultural fact rather rn as a 
determinant factor. The analysis of these relations has been insufficiently 
dialectical—and this has induced a lack of balance in which the increasing 
influence of leisure on work, social relations, social structure and culture is 
overlooked. Sociology has not yet measured the dimensions of the general 
problem of the influence of leisure in the social and cultural cvaiation of 
contemporary civilizations. 

Lastly, the majority of the studies are purely critical, few of aon being 
constructive. Despite certain tentative evaluation studies,’ the attempts to 
guide or organize leisure along the different lines of social or cultural progress 
have not so far been the subject of any genuine experimental research on the 
scale required.? 


The sociology of leisure as a whole has not yet found a method of dealing with 
general problems through the strict observation of facts. Apart from a few 
brilliant exceptions, one rarely finds any interpenetration of general and scien- 
tific surveys in this field. At best, sociological studies centring on leisure are 
illustrated by examples drawn from surveys which corrobarate their theories by 
analogy: but their results are never confirmed by surveys in which the negative 
hypothesis has been refuted a priori by the application of statistics to a — 
representing all possible cases. 


III 


With respect to the particular problems involved in comparative research, 
there are certain current requirements of the social sciences as applied to 
leisure which can be defined, and some indication can be given of various prin- 
ciples which have already been adopted or are under consideration.? A sys- 
tematic analysis of the problem is essential to any attempt at empirical research 
on general questions.‘ In the first place there must be a provisional definition. 
There can be no comparative or co-ordinated study without common concepts. 
The concepts must make it possible: (a) to recognize the same phenomena in 
different contexts; (b) to single out, in the course of observation, the most 
important problems common to research and action in communities of differs 
ing technical level and social structure; and (c) to make a scientific comparison 


1. M. Jahoda and Barnitz, ‘The nature of evaluation’, and K. M. Miller, ‘Evaluation in adult education’, nter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 3, 1955. J. D dier, et al., Television and Rural Adult Education, 
Paris, Unesco, 1956; The Kinescope and Adult Education, Paris, Unesco, 1958 (Reports and papers on mass 
communication, 26). 

N. Miller (Vice-President of the Federation of National Professional Organizations for Recreation), ‘Professional 
education’, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

See ‘Co-ordinated research on leisure in various European countries’, page 585 ff. 

‘Le Loisir’, Esprit, June 1959. J. Dumazedier, Vers la Civilisation du Loisir, Paris,Editions du Seuil, 1960. 
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of hypotheses which may be different or even conflicting, according to the 
view of life (Western or Eastern) on which they are based. Here, the definition 
of leisure is no merely formal exercise. It means laying down the boundaries of 
joint research and even at this stage suggesting which are the important prob- 
lems to be dealt with. A definition is in itself an introduction to the systematic 
study of a problem. 

In the economic sense, leisure is the time during which a man ceases to 
contribute to collective production by means of his work. But the social scientist 
cannot rest content with this economic fact. What is the type of present day 
work? How do people apportion the time that shorter working hours have 
made available to them? Is there a tendency to delay the moment at which 
young people begin to work (extending the period of school attendance)? Is there 
a tendency to delay the age at which work stops (deferring the retirement age)? 
Is the real ‘leisure’ of workers increased by shortening the working day, the 
working week or the working year? All these are problems which the social 
scientist must help the economist to solve, by inquiring into the conditions 
most favourable to man’s self-development in the various classes and categories 
of an industrial society. Leisure might thus, initially, be defined as the time freed from 
productive work, thanks to technical progress and social action, for man’s pursuit of a non- 
productive activity before, during or after the period of his productive occupation. 

For the social scientist, however, this free (i.e. non-working) time includes 
activities which cannot all be classed as leisure activities. Some are dictated by 
various family, social and personal duties; indeed, one of the chief psycho- 
sociological problems is to find out what proportion of the time set free is 
devoted to leisure and what proportion to duties connected with the family or 
outside the home, and how these two sets of phenomena react upon each other. 
In some cases the time made available is devoted to other forms of paid work 
(a second occupation).! Moreover, what are classed as professional, family or 
social duties are separated from leisure-time activities by a no-man’s land 
which we may call semi-leisure, in which leisure-time activities are, to a 
varying degree, compulsory. Activities of this kind may be of a professional 
nature (e.g. paid recreational activities, such as certain sports, music, etc.); 
they may be domestic and family duties pursued partly for their own sake and 
partly for utilitarian ends (e.g. gardening or handicrafts) or social duties (e.g. 
activities of a partly recreational and partly ceremonial character, such as 
participation in civic or religious festivities), The study of the variations in the 
extent and nature of this area of semi-leisure, according to the development of 
standards of living and culture, has received very little attention in industrializ- 
ed societies. Lastly, in order to appreciate the significance of the numerous 
leisure or semi-leisure activities, we should note that they may fulfil three 
different functions in relation to man’s full development in the exercise of his 
professional family and social duties. The first function is that of rest, which 
relieves fatigue and makes good the physical or nervous deterioration resulting 
from the tension caused by the performance of his various duties and especially, 
though not solely, by the performance of his work. The second function, that of 
entertainment, serves chiefly to provide relief from the boredom of monotonous 
and repetitive daily occupations in workshop, office or home. From E. Mayo to 
G. Friedmann, industrial sociologists have stressed the need to compensate for 
various aspects of present-day work, which is mechanized, specialized, mono- 


1. Swados, ‘Less work—less leisure’, in: Mass Leisure, op. cit. 
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tonous and repetitive. Entertainment meets the need for a periodical break- 
away from customary duties by means of activities which are predominantly 
practical (certain forms of travel, games, sports) or based on fiction (partici- 
pation in certain imaginary situations through films, novels, etc.). This break- 
away may take the form of breaches of the legal and moral codes of society or, 
on the contrary, of more active participation in social life. Thirdly, leisure has 
the function of developing personality. It provides relief from the routine and 
stereotype behaviour consequent upon the automation and specialization of 
daily tasks. Leisure may allow time for the cultivation of physical or intellec- 
tual gifts for their own sake. It affords an opportunity of supplementing and 
improving, through films or television, conversations or voluntary classes, the 
talents or knowledge which have been acquired at home or at school and 
which the interests of society require to be constantly refreshed and carried 
further. It may favour more deliberate forms of social participation, such as 
clubs. It offers a setting and a new style of ‘learning’ favourable to the free 
blossoming of the personality through more active participation in cultural and 
social life, to the achievement of a style of living. 

Although these functions may frequently be combined in a single activity, it 
seems to me to be more important to differentiate between them than between 
the activities themselves (sports, cinema, television, reading, voluntary social 
work, etc.). This functional analysis of leisure also seems to me to be far more 
important than any instrumental distinction between the traditional or 
modern sources of information utilized in leisure time. 

In order to analyse the cultural situation and determine the conditions best 
calculated to raise cultural levels, it is, in my opinion, essential to study the 
variations in the relationship between these three functions according to 
technical levels and social situations and structures; hence the functional defi- 
nition of leisure which has been drawn up after a study of the limitations and 
structure of this phenomenon in a representative population of French workers 
and employees (1953) and a comparison with the results of other surveys (Uni- 
ted States of America, Netherlands, Germany, Yugoslavia), in seminars held 
by the International Group of the social sciences of leisure. This definition is as 
follows: leisure consists of a number of occupations in which the individual may indulge 
of his own free will—either to rest, to amuse himself, to add to his knowledge or improve his 
skills disinterestedly or to increase his voluntary participation in the life of the community 
after discharging his professional, family and social duties. 


IV 


The problematic approach implied in our definition is obviously inadequate; it 
must be supplemented and placed in a more general and more explicit perspec- 
tive, that will open up new possibilities for joint co-ordinated or comparative 
research. 


This approach must promote the systematic study of the incidental or deliberately 
induced relationships between leisure and the other factors in social life, and between 
leisure and society as a whole. Before this can be done, the sociology of leisure must 
achieve independent status. It must cease to be subservient to any other branch 
of social science—even to industrial sociology, from which it originated. It 
must, however, maintain contact with every branch of social science which is 
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concerned with the social and cultural factors that affect leisure and are in 
turn affected by it—not only with the sociology of labour, but also with the 
sociology of family, political and spiritual life, rural and urban sociology, 
economic sociology and cultural sociology. We should be mistrustful of any 
systematically established relationship between work and leisure. Such a 
relationship does sometimes exist, but sometimes it does not, or is of much less 
importance than other relationships. The relative importance of all these relation- 
ships must be determined objectively in the light of the entire range of social and 
cultural conditions. 


Change and resistance to change in our industrial communities lie at the root 
of the most urgent problems. On the international level these two factors are 
particularly live issues, now that the general study of the social (and cultural) 
implications of technical progress has been undertaken. Generally speaking, 
the sociology of leisure is turning more and more in this direction. But some 
confusion exists as regards the definition of social and cultural change. These 
two phenomena must be clearly distinguished, and the relationships between 
them (disparities, unequal rates of progress, etc.) must then be examined. 
I therefore propose to study the relationships between leisure and cultural 
changes (customs, representations, attitudes and ideologies, whether collective 
or individual) and between leisure and social changes (technical, economic and 
demographic bases, relations between organizations and social structures). 
All these changes influence leisure to some extent. Research is continuing on 
this theme on the basis of more comprehensive hypotheses which will make it 
possible to envisage, from the point of view of leisure, the central problem of the 
relationship between popular culture and the structure of society as a whole. 
But, as I have already said, the part played by leisure in social and cultural 
change is ignored or under-estimated in present-day sociological research. 
The majority of social scientists deal with the problems of professional, family 
or social life without allowing for the influence of leisure—as though leisure 
were an independent phenomenon of no importance, or were merely condi- 
tioned by the phenomena under consideration, without reacting upon them in 
turn. My hypothesis is, on the contrary, that leisure is more and more be- 
coming a determinant factor—because of its organized forms and its activities, 
and also because of its models and its frames of reference. It is becoming a 
powerful factor influencing social participation and (still more) social esca- 
pism, according to the social-cultural context of the civilization concerned. 
Most sociologists dealing with cultural life and studying the dissemination of 
technique, science, art, literature, ideas and ideals, make a distinction between 
culture and leisure. This was also done recently by two American anthologies 
of sociological texts—Mass Leisure and Mass Culture.2 This differentiation seems 
to me to be unsatisfactory as a working hypothesis. For workers, membership of 
a cultural circle or the pursuit of a cultural activity are spare-time occupations 
competing with other similar occupations (sports, fishing, newspaper reading, 
etc.). Our concept must fully reflect the reality of this situation, and the diffe- 
rent categories of activities must be distinguished from one another within the 
framework of this concept. My hypothesis is that a worker’s active cultural life 


1. G. Balandier, S. Bernard, K. Davis and R. Firth, Social Implications of Technical Progress, Paris, Unesco, 


1959. 
2. E, Larrabee and R. Meyersohn (eds.), Mass Leisure, op. cit. B. Rosenberg and D. M. White, Mass Culture, 
Clencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1957. 
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is conditioned to an increasing extent by his passive or active attitudes towards 
the types and content of these activities. Leisure thus plays a powerful and 
ambiguous part in the evolution of cultural levels. It may constitute a factor of 
social adaptation or inadaptation, of cultural progress or regression, in relation 
to the ideal and practical needs of the community and the individual. 


Increasingly aware of the ambiguous power of leisure in the evolution of 
society, certain private or public bodies are seeking to bring a ‘conscious and 
organized’ influence to bear upon the conditions or content of leisure. In demo- 
cratic communities, this influence is exerted to meet a threefold need: (a) Lei- 
sure should facilitate so far as possible the social participation of all classes, 
categories or individuals in professional, family and social life; otherwise, even 
in a democracy, family or social bodies would be governed by experts, bureau- 
crats or technocrats isolated from their own groups. (b) These communities 
need to develop the participation of all their members in cultural life and in the 
appreciation—or even the production—of technical, scientific and artistic 
works; otherwise the higher degrees of culture would be the privilege of a mino- 
rity, and, despite the schools, the general public would remain in a condition 
of cultural underdevelopment and be obliged to rest content with a minor 
degree of culture. (c) These communities require the free support of all their 
members for this policy; by means of this socio-cultural participation, they 
must seek to establish in each individual an original balance between rest, 
entertainment and the development of personality. 

To meet this threefold need, every community exercises, either upon leisure 
or by means of leisure—in a manner which may be either authoritarian (legal 
or moral compulsion) or liberal (pressure and persuasion), and using methods 
which nay be standardized (in the Eastern countries) or varied (in the Western 
countries)—an influence of protection, stimulation, regulation, orientation, 
organization, planning, education or information. It is this aspect of socio- 
cultural evolution which seems to me to confront the sociology of leisure with 
the problem of greatest importance for today and tomorrow. 

A consequence of this situation should be the establishment of a distinction, 
as far as leisure is concerned, between socio-cultural conditioning, which is 
blind, anarchical and unorganized, and socio-cultural action, which is delib- 
erate, conscious, organized, or even planned? for or by the group itself, in order 
to raise its own cultural level. Sociology as I see it aims first and foremost at 
comparing the conditions, manner and results of these two different or conflict- 
ing types of approach. By this I do not mean to set up a sort of Manicheism of 
voluntaristic sociology, regarding the former methods as completely bad and 
the latter as entirely good. My attitude is experimental. Any prospect man may 
possess of intervening in the play of socio-cultural determinism will depend on 
the extent to which the groups themselves can give a positive value to delibe- 
rate, organized or planned action and institute the scientific control of its 
results. 

The content of such action raises an initial problem—what will its effect be 
on leisure, whatever the means of communication by which it is propagated? 
To study its effect, its efficacy or its efficiency, it will be well to regroup, in a 


1. G. Friedmann, Le Travail es: Miettes, Paris, 1956. K. Mannheim, Man and Society in an A ge of Reconstruction, 
translated by E. A. Shils, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1940. 

2. Lynd, Sociologie et Planification, Cahiers Internationaux Sociologiques, 1946. D. Riesman, et al., The Lonely 
Crowd, op. cit. K. Mannheim, op. cit. 
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single fuller, more dynamic concept of socio-cultural action, all the fragmen- 
tary concepts derived from theories of mass communication, propaganda, infor- 
mation, ‘learning’, restricted groups and social relationships. I realize the 
practical interest of this analytical sociology, but experience has also taught us 
that in practice these concepts frequently overlap, and that it is impossible to 
embark upon the experimental study of a real situation without regrouping 
them in one way or another. If the content is really of more importance than 
the channel of transmission, thepracticaland operative advantages of regroup- 
ing fragmentary concepts will be as numerous as its theoretical and abstract 
advantages, from the point of view of an experimental sociology. 

Lastly, a comparative study of the types of modern or traditional means of 
information, whether by telecommunication or direct communication, is less 
important, in my opinion, than that of the different types of organization and 
structure in which these leisure-contents are elaborated and diffused at the 
micro- and macro-sociological levels. It seems to me that in the last resort the 
general perspective in which our experimental studies must be re-placed is 
one that will allow for the study of these variations in leisure-content, whether 
incidental or deliberately induced, with reference to varying types of structure 
and organization, and for the study of their effect on the functions of leisure in 
an industrial and democratic society. Piecemeal sociology, however convenient 
it may often seem, can make little contribution to serious knowledge. 

But we often feel helpless in such a situation. We still continue to draw obso- 
lete distinctions between research and action, assuming that research poses a 
problem and action solves it. This distinction is misleading. The process is, in 
reality, continuous. Some form of action is already implicit in the manner in 
which the problem is posed, and the problem is present in the manner in 
which the solution is arrived at. Because of this fictitious separation, we often 
find that scientific knowledge can lead to the clear formulation only of self- 
evident problems, while difficult, concealed problems are posed—or dealt with 
—by men of action, who grope forward guided only by intuition. In the light of 
the recent examples afforded by political economy, which tends increasingly 
to become the science of raising the standard of living, and by social psychology, 
which has given rise to an experimental science of group dynamics, the socio- 
logy of leisure should turn more and more towards experimental study of the 
conditions and methods of raising the socio-cultural level of leisure. It has not 
yet reached that stage, but it shows signs of developing into a form of action 
research, thanks to the steady expansion of the machinery for the guidance, 
organization and education of small or large groups or of more extensive units. 

This machinery makes it possible to induce and to control changes. Action 
research is, of course, tending towards experiment initiated by the research 
worker himself.! But this is the final phase. Action research tends, it is true, to 
become research through (controlled) action but it is also research on and for 
action. It is not applied research, which is limited by external imperatives, as 
contrasted with fundamental research, which develops freely out of its own 
internal imperatives; it is a form of research into a situation of which the favour- 
able or unfavourable factors from the standpoint of socio-cultural require- 
ments are always studied in relation to the real or potential action designed to 
satisfy these requirements more completely. It is therefore a simultaneously or 


1. K. Lewin, ‘Frontiers’, in ‘Group Dynamics’, in ‘Human Relations’, 1947. R. Lipitt, S. Watson and B. Westley, 
The Dynamics of Planned Change, New York, 1958. 
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alternately critical and constructive form of sociology, which must give scope 
for continuing research work (just as action itself is continuing) on recognized 
needs and the incidental or deliberately induced processes by which they are 
satisfied, and on the results of these processes which, in their turn, reveal 
further needs. 


1, J. Dumazedier, Modéles Théoriques de Recherche Active en Sociologie Culturelle, Paris, October 1960 (Archives 
internationales de la coopération). 
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POPULAR CULTURE: 
A HUMANISTIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 


LOWENTHAL 


INTRODUCTION 


In any review of the problem areas being considered by various scientific 
disciplines today, one which appears with increasing regularity is that centring 
around the concept of ‘communications’, Whether we consider physics, 
psychology, philology, media research, literary history, religion, or several 
branches of the natural sciences, communication almost invariably appears in 
the foreground of attention. Theories, definitions and working hypotheses 
bearing on this concept are being sought in so many and such diverse fields that 
the term communication itself begins to acquire the characteristics of a quasi- 
projective device for evoking associations about the overlapping interests, 
competing claims and technical divisions of labour among the respective 
professionals of the various disciplines. 

In the area of popular culture the social sciences and the humanities have 
been treading on each other’s toes for quite some time, each proclaiming 
themselves the examiners and judges of the other’s efforts. With the exception 
of a certain amount of variously motivated eavesdropping, neither discipline, 
however, has made any noteworthy effort to look seriously into the other’s 
bailiwick. It is fairly safe to assume that the majority of professionals in each 
group have only hazy and often unfriendly concepts about the intellectual 
intentions of the respective out-group. A humanities’ student may very well 
believe that his colleague in the social science department is really not a 
bona fide intellectual, but, with the help of mathematics, statistics and mecha- 
nical gadgets, deals with such trivial issues as housing conditions and divorce 
rates. The social scientist, on the other hand, may be heard to make whimsical 
remarks about the fuzziness, obtuseness and impracticality supposedly preva- 
lent in the departments of language or philosophy. More specifically, if asked 
about popular culture (an omnibus term, the definition of which they do 
not necessarily agree upon) the students, depending on departmental loyalties, 
may speak deridingly of a popular view of art, or defend with fervour the 
assumed eggheadish injustice now being heaped on the content and effects 
of the mass media. 

Despite considerable confusion, competition, and occasional bitterness, 
however, there is probably more agreement among the two groups than 
either is currently aware of. Students entering one or the other field may have 
preconceived ideas, sometimes contemptuous ones, about what students in 
the other area are doing (indeed this is an area which should be well worth 
exploring), but the fact is that they often speak in each other’s terms without 
knowing it. When social scientists who work in an academic framework draft 
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rationales for studies of the social aspects of the mass media, they are usually 
guided by the same sense of responsibility and concern for cultural and moral 
values which are part and parcel of the approach of the humanists to the same 
problems (a fact which belies the not unheard assumption that the social 
sciences are mere bagatelles of commercial and political merchandising). 
Actually, both groups share a concern with the role of the arts and their 
counterparts in modern society, both seek standards and criteria for judgement 
with regard to media output and its social role, and both believe in the impor- 
tance of studying the transmission of values through time and space. Such an 
atmosphere of emotional involvement and tension in itself suggests that there 
are Many concerns common to the two fields but (if the pun be permitted) 
that they have not yet worked out efficient means of communicating with 
each other. 

What follows here is a sketchy exploration of the problem of popular 
culture and its relationship to intellectual pursuits as viewed by the humanists 
and social scientists. 


CONCEPTUAL DIMENSIONS 


Let me start by enumerating a sample of the kinds of working hypotheses 
(and prejudices) which are likely to be turned up in a more systematic review 
of this problem: (a) the sum total of ideas, concepts, values of a society, in 
short, ‘culture’ in the anthropological sense; (b) popularization of genuine art 
and intellectual thoughts and systems; (c) residues of past elite culture adapted 
to the lower intellectual capacities and less consciously differentiated emotional 
needs of a population at large; (d) the folk art of the modern middle and 
lower middle classes who produce and consume the products of the mass 


' media; (e) the content and the values inherent in the mass media themselves; 


(f) concepts and values derived from mass communications and operative in 
society as a whole; (g) the data of operational research, i.e. whatever, 
according to the findings of such research, various samples of the population 
believe to be the meaning of the term. 

While it would certainly be a sterile undertaking to devote much time to 

a discussion of definitions, it will probably be desirable to endeavour to arrive 

at a working definition. It will probably be impossible to arrive at such a 

a definition without encountering the question of the relationship between 

‘genuine art’ and ‘popular culture’. A review of the historical controversies over 

art and popular culture could demonstrate that these two areas do not neces- 

sarily imply a clear-cut dichotomy. 
Among others, the following specific questions leading to a definition should 
be raised: 

1. Are we really dealing here with a dichotomy or are the two concepts 
simply formed in different logical contexts? Could it not be said, when we 
talk about art, that we reflect upon a specific product, its inner structure, 
its norms, and the relationship of such structure and norms to those of 
other individual products? And, in thinking of popular culture, do we not 
tend to confine our considerations to questions of consumption, dissemin- 
ation, and effects on large audiences? In the case of art and even of art 
criticism, are not the criteria (moral and intellectual) concerned mainly 
with the ‘truth’, the degree of insight provided by the work, while in the 
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case of popular culture, is not the main criterion the nature of ‘effect’? 
Many writers illustrate this ‘dichotomy’ point of view and a few will be 
found who plead for a combination of the two viewpoints. 

. Is the equation art-insight-elite on the one hand, and popular culture- 
entertainment-mass audience on the other a valid one? Do elites never seek 
entertainment and are the broad strata ¢o ipso alienated from high 
culture? Does entertainment, on the other hand, preclude insight? The 
various hypotheses of writers such as Harbage on Shakespeare’s mass 
appeal, Dwight MacDonald on popular culture, and others on the artistic 
potential of the contemporary mass media, particularly radio and television, 
are relevant in this context. 

. This leads to a further question, namely whether art and popular culture 
are not in a dynamic relationship to each other, and whether and under 
what conditions art can become popular culture. The etchings of Albrecht 
Durer, whose artistic character will hardly be contested, were the popular 
posters which the partisans of Protestantism in the first half of the sixteenth 
century used in propagating their cause. The operas of Verdi served as 
devices for mass demonstrations for the adherents of the Italian Risorgimento, 
a majority of the population. The music dramas of Richard Wagner were 
promoted in Nazi Germany as devices for mass identification of the popu- 
lace with the alleged heroism innate in the German soul. Finally, the 
museums ‘with’ and ‘without’ walls, the mass dissemination and con- 
sumption of motion and still pictures of various forms of the graphic arts, 
of classical philosophy and history by soft cover books, and of serious music 
on phonograph records in our own society serve as warning signals against 
unqualified association of the terms ‘popular’ and ‘mere escapism or 
entertainment’. 

. But if we confine ourselves to contemporary expressions, the question 
remains whether the gap between art and popular culture will widen as the 
mass media spread through modern civilization. Works of art have always 
been produced by one individual (on rare occasions, working in a team 
of two). In this individual’s product is encompassed his own artistic and 
intellectual intentions, and the individual creator carries the full responsi- 
bility for both content and form. But under the conditions of the mass market 
of a democratic industrialized society, a great number of individuals must 
participate in the production of ‘goods’ designed for a ‘popular’ market. 
It may well be, then, that the inherent necessities of producing popular 
culture for a modern society prevent art as we now conceive it from penetrat- 
ing into this realm. In exploring this problem some attention must be paid 
to the concept of ‘folk art’ and the extent to which the mass media at 
their best may be evolving art forms which fall between folk and ‘high’ art. 
Consideration should be given, too, to the question of the direct and 
indirect effects of this relatively new mass media culture on the contempor- 
ary artist. 

. This leads to the important problem, no less familiar to a nineteenth- 
century historian than to a twentieth-century social scientist, as to who 
makes decisions about the kinds of entertainment and art offered in a 
given society. To indicate the scope of the problem briefly, one need only 
ask: who decides about the form and content of productions which may 
become, or are intended from the beginning to be, products of popular 
culture? If one can determine the conditions under which the decisions are 
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made, one has moved at least a step toward answering the question of 
whether the gap between art and popular culture is unbridgeable. Decisions 
which are taken by joint conferences of financial groups, advertising agency 
and media corporation executives, engineers, directors and script writers 
have become so far removed from the realm of the responsibility of the 
individual artist that no ready answers suggest themselves. 

6. In connexion with these questions there arises the problem of what is 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ in the arts and popular culture. Some social scientists 
interested in both areas are convinced that the traditional aesthetic criteria 
applied to art are not necessarily different from the standards now applied 
in judging products of popular culture. They assume that such classical 
aesthetic theories as those of Aristotle or German classicism, centring on 
various shadings of the concept of catharsis, are essentially theories about 
the effects of products. This problem of standards for criticism should be 
rather fully explored, because effects as we understand them today (‘res- 
ponses’) fall essentially into the sphere of psychological data, while the 
categories of classical aesthetics seem to be directed toward a moral standard 
which makes the audience (as well as the artist) responsible for the impact 
of the work of art.1 Modern studies of effects acquit the respondents of 
any moral or aesthetic responsibility by concentrating only on the psycho- 
logical aspect of the respondents’ experiences. Sample source material 
for such discussion may be found in the writings of contemporary art and 
literary critics, the works of professional critics of the mass media such as 
Seldes, Could and Crosby, and in the few detailed scientific studies available 
on the uses and gratifications of the mass media. 

It is perhaps not too much to hope that some preliminary hypotheses for a 

social theory about popular culture begin to emerge. While I cannot at this 

point even plot the circumference within which such a tentative framework 
for a theory might be developed, it is at least possible to suggest a few points 
of view from which it might be surveyed. 

For example, one might look at the patterns of influence vis-a-vis art and popular 
culture both on an historical continuum and on a class scale in any given 
period. An artist is of course influenced by his predecessors, and in turn 
influences his successors. But he also influences the standards of his audience 
and is influenced by their standards. In addition, both audiences and artists of 
one generation or era probably exert considerable influence on the standards 
and expectations of the audiences in ensuing generations. Finally, the entre- 
preneur of each period interacts with both artist (or producer) and audience, 
and may or may not influence succeeding generations. 

The content, the intensity, and direction of such influence all shift over 
time. Comparatively speaking, the artist in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was probably somewhat less influenced by audience or entrepreneur 
than is his counterpart today. Because there were fewer mass media and other 
communications channels available to influence him (consciously or un- 
consciously), he was perhaps more likely to set his own standards. Furthermore, 


1, Edgar Allen Poe in his essay ‘Exordium’ protested against this identification of reaction with standards in 


1842: ‘That a criticism now should be different in spirit . . . from a criticism at any previous period, is to insi- 
nuate a change or variability in laws that cannot vary—the laws of man’s heart and intellect—for those are 
the sole bases on which the true critical art is established. . . . Criticism is thus no “test of opinion”. For this 


test, the work, divested of its pretensions as an art-product, is turned over for discussion to the world at 
large....” 
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since his support came largely from the elite, the intellectual and aesthetic 
criteria of audience and artist were likely to be not too far apart. 

With the development of mass media which have to satisfy the demands 
of multiplicities of outlets, more and more people who may or may not be 
artists have come to be ‘producers’. The concern of these producers must 
necessarily be focused more on filling the channels and competing with rivals 
than on expressing their own ideas. Thus, in producing for the mass media it 
is probable that the concept of what the audience ‘wants’ becomes increasingly 
important. This, in turn leads to the problems of whether, in a society 
dominated by mass media, there are, in fact, any discernible programming 
standards beyond the needs and choices of the audience, and, if there are, 
what are they and under what circumstances are they taken into account? 
Could it be, for example, that the artistic merits of the mass media have 
suffered from the fact that the philosopher, the modern literary and art 
historians, and others who serve as critics of ‘high’ art have, by and large, not 
deigned to cast a critical eye on the mass media or other products of con- 
temporary popular culture? 

A second point of view that might be used in developing such a frame- 
work for a social theory of popular culture could centre more on content than 
on channels—on what was and is communicated in various periods, from elite 
to elite, elite to mass audience, mass audience to mass audience. It might be 
possible to formulate some hypotheses about the relationship between political 
and social trends and the content and style of popular and high art in various 
periods. In the process, the transitions in critical concern from moral and 
ethical criteria to problems such as determinism, gratifications, escape, 
mediocrity and conformism should be related to changing social, political and 
technological conditions. 

A third approach might be concentrated on the evolution and transmission 
of particular standards. One would have to consider, in this connexion, whether 
the standards of the artist and the critic were or are decisive in some areas 
(and eras) while in others motivations of the audience act as standards. And 
one might explore further the pessimistic view that, with the snowballing 
growth of the mass media brought about by television, the media will allegedly 
come to be produced by masses and, except for a very few avant-gardists and 
classicists, people would then be talking to people about their own everyday 
affairs and there would be no need for, or concern with, standards, artistic 
or otherwise. Here again one has to pay special attention to the question 
of who is concerned with which aspects of popular culture and of the higher 
forms of creative expression. 


A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


The role of popular culture should of course be considered in an even larger 
perspective than the context of the mass media in which it is usually discussed. 
It has a history of many centuries and is probably as old as human civilization. 
We have only to think of the differentiation between esoteric and exoteric 
religious exercises in early Oriental and Occidental civilization, of the dicho- 
tomy between high and low tragedy and comedy on the stages of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of the gulf between the philosophizing elites at the estates 
of Roman emperors and the circuses promoted by the very same elite, of the 
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organized mediaeval holidays with their hierarchical performances in the 
cathedral and the folksy entertainments at popular fairs to which the crowd 
surrendered immediately after participation in the services. 

Popular art as such is not a specifically modern phenomenon. But until the 
modern era, it did not give rise to intellectual or moral controversies because 
within the framework of, for instance, the feudal structure, leisure-time 
activities were firmly regulated by Church and State, with a set of rules for 
each class. There was no point of cultural contact between the elite and the 
masses, nor was there a middle class to complicate the picture or to bridge the 
gap. Within the domains of the producer and the consumer, there was con- 
siderable unity of interest, and contact or conflict between the two domains 
was almost inconceivable. 

Controversy arose only after the two domains had come in contact. The 
exact date when that happened is difficult to determine; the process that led 
to the change was gradual, but there is little doubt that it was associated with 
broad social and technological changes which ushered in the beginnings of a 
middle class. The artist, traditionally dependent for his subsistence on the 
direct consumers of his art, no longer had to please only one rich or powerful 
patron; he had now to worry about the demands of an increasingly broader, 
more popular audience. The process took place in all great European nations 
with varying speed; by the middle of the nineteenth century there had arisen 
in each of them a class of writers or playwrights who were specialized in 
catering to the needs of these broader audiences. And it was about then that 
the controversies about popular culture began to rage in earnest, and the 
first fears about its threat to civilization were voiced. (This climactic period 
had, of course, been heralded by many signs during preceding centuries, and 
the beginnings of the controversy could probably be traced to the period of 
the first translations of the Latin Bible into national tongues.) 

Since our purpose is not to trace the history of the great cultural change 
marking the modern era, but merely to single out some significant concepts 
which have emerged in the course of the controversies on popular forms of 
art and entertainment, we shall begin at a point where these problems were 
formulated in terms that have stayed with us. 

We owe such a formulation to Montaigne, the great French sixteenth- 
century writer who was one of the profoundest students of human nature 
of all times. His psychological analysis of entertainment as a means of meeting 
a universal human need applies to both domains of culture that had so long 
been regarded as separate, as different in kind. His insights into human nature 
brought the two domains in contact (at least so far as philosophical con- 
siderations were concerned), and he thus unwittingly fired the opening shot 
in the battle of ideas that followed. 

Montaigne’s ideas on the psychological and social function of entertainment 
are in contrast to the ideas of Pascal. His century marks the emergence and 
consolidation of modern national States following the breakdown of the 
mediaeval supra-national political, economic and cultural hierarchies. 
Whereas in the Middle Ages nearly all aspects of life had by and large been 
regulated on the basis of theological principles, man was now faced with a 
kind of vacuum. The intellectual task of the period was to reconcile the 
individual’s religious and moral heritage with the harsh requirements of a 
national and capitalist economy which was replacing the feudal system. It 
is not therefore surprising that the philosophers of this period discussed the 
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individual’s cultural efforts and needs in relation to his spiritual and emotional 
well-being, nor is it surprising that it was the philosophers who played leading 
roles in these discussions. Looked at today, some of these discussions seem a 
bewildering play of speculation around the question of whether the individual 
should ever be allowed to indulge in any leisure-time activities except those 
which may be construed as contributing to the salvation of his soul. Rambling, 
general and unspecific though these philosophical speculations may be, 
however, they nevertheless juxtapose, for the first time in modern history, 
serious and relatively frivolous leisure-time pursuits, and in so doing pose a 
problem. 

A most interesting and probably for many the most surprising phenomenon 
in the discussion about the role of the arts is the attitude of the majority of 
both the idealistic and the empiricist philosophers of the seventeenth century, 
As soon as we move from concern with the soul to problems inherent in 
establishing and safeguarding scientific thinking, there develops an indifference 
to the problem of art (popular or otherwise) which raises some challenging 
questions. Is it that in entering the circle of that intellectual elite which was 
primarily responsible for the development of modern science and technology 
we find a sphere in which the arts are simply looked upon in terms of their 
utility value? 

The problem seems not to have been of paramount importance to Bacon 
or Descartes, to Leibniz or Locke. But whenever they did turn their attention 
to the realm of fantasy and art, one senses an uneasiness not unlike that which 
a contemporary intellectual might feel when he considers the problems of the 
modern mass media. For example: ‘But we stay too long in the theatre; let us 
now pass to the palace of the mind, which we are to approach and enter with 
more reverence and attention.’ (Bacon) . . . ‘I am glad indeed that Dryden 
received a thousand pounds sterling for his Vergil, but I wish that Halley 
could have had four times as much and Newton, ten.’ (Leibniz) . . . ‘Its 
[Fantasy’s] beauty appears at first sight and there is required no labour of 
thought to examine what truth or reason there is in it.’ (Locke) 

The common denominator of these philosophers is confidence in progress 
which can be brought about by the application of reason and science. This 
almost Pascalian intransigency seems to have been countered by a Montaigne- 
like compromise in the rather sceptical and pessimistic conceptions of human 
nature which Hobbes, in particular, promulgated during the seventeenth 
century. He advocated a balance between fantasy and the rational, the 
pleasurable and the serious. While designating judgement and reason as the 
agencies for directing and controlling fantasy, he nevertheless seems to accord 
to fantasy some worth in its own right: ‘I know that variety of story, true or 
feigned, is a thing wherewith the reader is entertained most delightfully.’ 

In this seventeenth-century controversy, we find the roots of our current 
concern with the ‘utility value’ of the arts and popular culture, as manifest 
in the use of such terms as ‘waste of time’, ‘adult education’ and others. 

By 1800, the changes which were merely incipient in the middle of the 
sixteenth century had taken place: nearly all remnants of the feudal system 
had been destroyed, at least in political and economic fields; industrialization 
and the resulting division of labour in a predominantly middle class society 
were well under way. Artists and intellectuals had freed themselves from the 
bonds of both Church and State and were struggling to establish well defined 
roles in this society, They experienced the growing emancipation of the middle 
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classes as a threat, and feared that as the middle group became more prosperous 
they would use philosophy and art as a kind of mass ornament, threatening 
the integrity of the scholar and artist which had been so newly wrested from 
Church and State. The artist and scholar were not concerned with the salvation 
of the soul as were their predecessors, but with the preservation of a mission, 
the search for truth and beauty. The artist bent his efforts, therefore, to 
educating this great emerging public in the difficult matter of art appreciation 
and, at the same time, to fighting with all his strength against the literary 
manipulators and imitators who corrupted the public before it could be 
educated. In this period, then, the artist, especially the writer, felt it his mission 
to establish the reading of great literature as the only permissible pastime on 
every level of society. From the point of view of the relations between the 
producers and the consumers of art, these concerns reflect an intermediary 
stage of development: the interests of the producers and consumers no longer 
coincide (as was by and large the case in the period discussed earlier), but 
neither are they felt to be completely divergent. 

Half a century later, the rift was consummated. By then the middle classes 
had achieved unchallenged rule in most of Europe and America, and the 
modern form of mass society had emerged. Mass media of communication, 
above all the newspapers, had established their dominance, and the literary 
market was flooded by products designed to attract the broadest possible 
public. Those writers or artists who held a lofty conception of their mission 
began to be and to feel isolated, and some of them met the challenge of the 
times by further accentuating the rift, by proclaiming that true art was above 
mass communication, that it was, in other words, art for art’s sake, by its very 
nature to be understood and enjoyed only by the few. 

Historians of literature, critics, and publicists of that time viewed the rise 
of popular literature with mixed feelings. Their reaction to it assumed thrée 
distinct forms: (a) righteous indignation, a sense of outrage, a resolve to ignore 
the mass products, a conception of the authors of these products as parasites, 
as polluters of the noble ideals of art; (b) moral worries regarding the fate of 
our culture—popular culture, in this context, was regarded as a phenomenon 
of decay, as heralding the end of our civilization, at the same time it was 
contrasted with ‘true’ culture and genuine art; (c) attempts to understand 
the new phenomenon in sociological terms, i.e. to relate it to basic problems 
of politics, economics, etc., without necessarily passing judgement. 

All three types of reaction appeared more or less simultaneously, and all of 
them are still echoed in contemporary discussions. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the writers who viewed the new 
developments with alarm were seldom contradicted. While the public con- 
tinued to buy best-sellers, the champions of higher culture seemed to dominate 
the theoretical field. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


In reviewing the historical background of the controversies on popular culture, 
we find that the field tends to have been dominated by the Pascalian condemna- 
tion of all entertainment. Because most authors consistently equated popular 
literature with entertainment, their attitude toward popular culture is, by 
and large, negative. 
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Because of the intellectual tradition of most critics, we probably cannot 
expect to discover any champions of ‘inferior’ art as such. A theoretical 
defence of popular art seems to be possible only in the form of rebuttal, or 
of questioning the basic assumptions of the defenders of ‘genuine’ art. For 
example, one might question prevalent assumptions about the function of 
high art; one might question the implicit assumptions stemming from Mon- 
taigne and Pascal that popular productions serve only to gratify lower needs; 
finally, since the condemnation of popular products has always been associated 
with a condemnation of the mass media as such, one might ask whether the 
mass media are irrevocably doomed to serve as vehicules of inferior products. 
Most of the problems raised by the existence of the modern mass media of 
communication have been with us throughout modern history, now in this 
guise, now in that, each time expressed in different language, and each time 
with a new emphasis, reflecting a given social configuration. 


The psychological problem. The basic concepts which Montaigne was the first 
to introduce in order to account for the need and the function of entertainment 
—variety, escape, identification—can all still be found in present-day dis- 
cussions. But their meanings have undergone a basic change, which to some 
extent can be related to the growing differentiation between the consumer 
and producer of artistic or quasi-artistic products serving the need of entertain- 
ment. In a modern context it is no longer possible to view these concepts as 
psychological attributes of the audience, spontaneously generated, for the 
factor of manipulation has assumed increasing importance. Today, any 
discussion of entertainment per se which does not take into account its close 
interrelationship with advertising or ideological propaganda would leave 
out of account essential elements of the problem. This is not to say that spon- 
taneity no longer exists, but rather that the relation between spontaneity and 
manipulation, between activity and passivity, has become problematic. The 
question has become further complicated owing to the fact that certain 
functions allegedly performed by entertainment have become so radically 
changed that one may legitimately ask whether the terms used to describe 
them still have any meaning. Throughout our review we have seen much 
discussion on the need for distraction through variety: does the mass audience 
of media such as radio, television, or the pulp magazines really get ‘variety’? 
Or are we confronted today with a problem that Montaigne does not seem to 
have suspected, that of satiation leading, possibly, to sensory and intellectual 
numbness on the one hand, and yet more restlessness on the other 

Whatever modern answers have been given to this or similar questions are 
far from satisfactory. Lack of historical perspective also seems to vitiate other 
concepts introduced to account for modern mass phenomena, concepts such 
as those of passivity or conformism. Is a modern radio listener who whistles 
the tune of a popular hit any more passive than a seventeenth-century peasant 
who repeated a folk song? Is the modern reader who unconsciously adopts the 
editorial point of view of his newspaper more conformist than the farmer or 
housewife of a few centuries ago who listened to and repeated various items 
of village gossip? 


The moral problem, Here, too, we have witnessed a shift of emphasis and growing 


complication. Pascal seems to be the spokesman for an extremist position: 
just as Plato banished the artists and poets from his ideal State (which inci- 
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dentally has many totalitarian features), so Pascal banishes all entertainment, 
diversion, escape, vicarious living, and summons men to devote themselves 
exclusively to their salvation. At a later period, when the terms of the moral 
problem change, when the conflict becomes translated into aesthetic categories, 
and is formulated as that between genuine art and sham art, we again find 
that the spokesmen for true beauty condemn inferior art or corrupt taste more 
sharply than the lack of art or bad taste. The broader problem to be raised 
here is to what extent the function performed by art serves as a substitute for 
that formerly performed by religion. Hegel says somewhere that modern man 
does the equivalent of going to mass when he reads his daily newspaper at 
breakfast—for the newspaper makes him ‘feel that he is a part of a greater 
whole’. 

The moral problem raised by popular culture is inseparable from the 
problem of values and standards, and in the modern context, aesthetic stan- 
dards. (In fact it does not seem too far-fetched to wonder whether the direction 
taken by modern art toward abstraction and esoterism may be partly due to a 
conscious or unconscious reaction to the nature and effects of popular art.) 
We have seen that Goethe and Schiller were preoccupied with the problem 
of standards, and Schiller’s definition of true beauty as involving all of man’s 
faculties acquires full meaning only when set against his condemnations of 
bad art as that which merely relaxes or diverts. The very concept of pro- 
ductive or creative imagination seems to have been formulated in juxtaposi- 
tion to inferior art. It seems hardly necessary to point out that we have here a 
domain the exploration of which promises to be fruitful in many respects. 

Finally, increasing social pressure and the growing importance of the 
manipulative factor have modified certain terms of the moral problem as 
posed by Pascal in the same sense as they have modified the terms of the 
psychological problem. For instance, some modern writers condemn the so- 
called escapism of modern popular cultural productions, not on the ground 
that they afford escape, but on the ground that they afford only a sham 
escape, that they serve only to reinforce the individual’s subjection to social 
pressure, his conformism. 


The social problem. Although the problems of mass communication and popular 
culture began to be treated from a purely sociological point of view only 
recently, we have seen that even Montaigne correlates his qualitative differen- 
tiations with social groups. From the middle of the nineteenth century onward 
the discussions of popular culture largely revolved around the opposition 
between the elite and the masses. Here, too, the emphasis has somewhat 
shifted. Schiller seeks the aesthetic state; ‘the establishment and structure of a 
true political freedom’ is, in his opinion, ‘the most perfect of all works of 
art’, but ‘to arrive at a solution even in the political problem the road of aesthetics 
must be pursued, because it is through beauty that we arrive at freedom’ 
(emphasis provided). Wordsworth, and Arnold after him, also dreamed of a 
liberation of mankind through art. 

In one respect, the arts and popular products share the same fate today. 
Owing to the fact that in Western civilization nearly everybody can read and 
has access to representational art and music through the mass media and 
otherwise, there is no scarcity of opinions and alleged solid knowledge about 
the functions and effects of ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture. The truth of the matter 
is, however, that apparent wealth turns out to be real poverty. Neither 
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humanists nor social scientists can claim a large field of known data on the 
role of art and popular culture in the social universe. 

In fact, humanists and social scientists may meet here on the common 
ground of facing a challenge of great importance: for the past as well as for 
the present, there is available a large body of printed documents, letters, 
memoirs, newspapers and magazines, reviews and critiques, speculations 
and observations by educators and clergymen, social workers, reporters and 
many others. To make constructive use of these materials, the social scientist 
must free himself from the notion that short of face-to-face, representative 
sample interviewing there is no reliable material available. Indeed, what may 
now appear as a serious setback in the social sciences (i.e. the lack of funds for 
continuous research on the role of mass media among large population groups) 
may turn out to be an advantage if social scientists are willing to join the 
students of literature, art and philosophy in taking an inventory of the available 
documents on the role of popular and artistic media and analysing them. 
Studies of the role of the arts and popular culture in terms of the concepts of 
the authors of this vast body of material might well turn out to be a major 
contribution to the sociology of knowledge. 
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WORK, CAREERS, AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION’ 


Haroutp L. WILENsSKY 


The meaning and proper place of labour and leisure, work and contem- 
plation, have drawn the attention of scholars since the time of Greece and 
Rome. Only since the industrial revolution, however, has the interplay 
between labour and leisure become a major problem, both social and intellec- 
tual. From Adam Smith and Engels to C. Wright Mills, from de Tocqueville 
to Riesman, speculation about the interaction of work with the rest of life, and 
theorizing about the articulation of economic with non-economic role systems 
have gone forward.? 

This article seeks to delineate some themes of social criticism which bear 
on the labour-leisure problem, to suggest ways in which diverse traditions 
of research may be blended in attacking it, and to describe a current study 
being carried out at the University of Michigan, the object of which is to 
analyse the leisure correlates of work situations as a means of illuminating 
some central issues in sociology. 


LABOUR AND LEISURE AS AN INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Of modern writers, perhaps Engels and de Tocqueville have given us our 
main leads in this area. Both were pessimistic about styles of life they saw 
emerging in the advanced countries of the nineteenth century; both linked 
these styles of life to economic development. Engels observed what he felt was 
the demoralization of English textile-mill workers. In passages re-echoed by 
Marxists, liberals, humanitarians and conservatives alike, he wrote: 

‘Nothing is more terrible than being constrained to do some one thing every 
day from morning until night against one’s will. And the more a man the 
worker feels himself, the more hateful must his work be to him, because he 


1. Paper read in part at the American Sociological Society meetings, Chicago, September 1959. Based on a pro- 
gramme of research made possible by grants from the National Institute of Mental Health (M-2209), 1958-60, 
and a fellowship at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 1956-57. I am indebted to 
G. E. Swanson and M. Janowitz for many helpful suggestions. 

Social trends linked to industrialism account for this: (a) Work became a separate system of roles, segregated 
spatially and to some extent socially and psychologically from kinship, religious, political, educational and other 
institutions. (b) Work schedules fluctuated—hours of work probably mounted with early industrialism under 
nineteenth-century conditions, then dropped steadily as productivity climbed. Leisure, in terms of both the 
number of hours and the resources of man, money and organizations devoted to it, has recently become more 
important. (c) The newly-separate work roles themselves underwent rapid and sustained change. (d) The 
continuity provided by the integration of diverse roles and by relatively stable and fixed rights and duties of 
positions in small functional groups was disrupted, with concomitant shifts in the sources and levels of social 
integration. (e) Units of social organization grew in size and the powers of central authorities expanded; in 
polity and economy, in morals and law, the small units of guild, clan, village community and monastery, domi- 
nant in mediaeval Europe, gave way to State, mass party and corporation. 
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feels the constraint, the aimlessness of it for himself. Why does he work? For 
love of work? From a natural impulse? Not at all! He works for money, for 
a thing which has nothing whatsoever to do with the work itself. . . . The 
division of labour has multiplied the brutalising influences of forced work. In 
most branches the worker’s activity is reduced to some paltry, purely mecha- 
nical manipulation, repeated minute after minute, unchanged year after 
var,” 

g Here he quotes Adam Smith and other ‘bourgeois witnesses’ as he calls 
them, and then notes the tendency of workers to seek substitute gratifications 
in pub and brothel. Echoing sentiments worthy of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, he writes: 

‘On Saturday evenings, especially when wages are paid and work stops 
somewhat earlier than usual, when the whole working-class pours from its 
own poor quarters into the main thoroughfares, intemperance may be seen 
in all its brutality. ... 

‘Next to intemperance in the enjoyment of intoxicating liquor, one of the 
principal faults of English working-men is sexual license. But this, too, follows 
with relentless logic, with inevitable necessity, out of the position of a class 
left to itself, with no means of making fitting use of its freedom. . . the working- 
men, in order to get something from life, concentrate their whole energy upon 
these two enjoyments, carry them to excess... . 

‘The failings of tise workers in general may be traced to an unbridled 
thirst for pleasure, to want of providence, and of flexibility in fitting into the 
social order, to the general inability to sacrifice the pleasure of the moment to a 
remoter advantage.” 

One recognizes here two major hypotheses which have been restated by 
contemporary observers. The compensatory leisure hypothesis: In an up-to-date 
version the Detroit auto-worker, for eight hours gripped bodily to the main 
line, doing repetitive, low-skilled, machine-paced work which is wholly 
ungratifying, comes rushing out of the plant gate, helling down the super- 
highway at 80 miles an hour in a second-hand Cadillac Eldorado, stops off 
for a beer and starts a bar-room brawl, goes home and beats his wife, and in 
his spare time throws a rock at a Negro moving into the neighbourhood. In 
short, his routine of leisure is an explosive compensation for the deadening 
rhythms of factory life. 

Engels also implies an alternative. The ‘spillover’ leisure hypothesis: Another 
auto-worker goes quietly home, collapses on the couch, eats and drinks alone, 
belongs to nothing, reads nothing, knows nothing, votes for no one, hangs 
around the home and the street, watches the ‘late-late’ show, lets the TV 
programmes shade into one another, too tired to lift himself off the couch for 
the act of selection, too bored to switch the dials. In short, he develops a 
spillover leisure routine in which alienation from work becomes alienation 
from life; the mental stultification produced by his labour permeates his 
leisure. 

Another set of research leads comes from that remarkably prescient 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville, who wrote his ‘Lonely Crowd’ in 1840, about a 
century too early. His Democracy in America provides the classic picture of the 


1. Frederick Engels, The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844, translated by Florence K. Wischne- 
wetsky, London, Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1892, pp. 118-19. 
2. ibid., pp. 127-29. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LEISURE 


‘mass society’, a mobile people possessing only shallow roots in the community, 
their life interests focused in the narrow circle of kin and friends—men who 
look to the State as Big Brother and believe that tyranny is freedom. Instead 
of Engel’s portrait of the privatized worker, alternating between extreme 
activism and extreme apathy, we get a picture of family and neighbourhood 
localism, a life without meaningful links to the larger community. Let de 
Tocqueville speak for himself: 

‘I seek to trace the novel features under which despotism may appear in 
the world. The first thing that strikes the observation is an innumerable 
multitude of men, all equal and alike, incessantly endeavoring to procure the 
petty and paltry pleasures with which they glut their lives. Each of them, 
living apart, is as a stranger to the fate of all the rest; his children and his 
private friends constitute to him the whole of mankind. . . . 

‘Above this race of men stands an immense and tutelary power, which takes 
upon itself alone to secure their gratifications and to watch over their fate. . . 
[There follows an attack on the Welfare State, which, he says]. . . provides for 
their security, foresees and supplies their necessities, facilitates their pleasures, 
manages their principal concerns, directs their industry, regulates the descent 
of property, and subdivides their inheritances: what remains, but to spare them 
all the care of thinking and all the trouble of living?! 

Thus, while Engels complained that men were being condemned to labour 
(a labour that would brutalize them), de Tocqueville was afraid they might be 
condemned to leisure in the Welfare State (a leisure which would be trivial, 
unchallenging, uncreative, a kind of quiet servitude, lacking in the autonomy 
and self-reliance proper to man’s estate). 

Engels tied his observations to a theory of class struggle; de Tocqueville 
tied his observations to a basic image of the mass society—a picture of dreary 
uniformity, cross-cutting social classes. Engels thought that for the working 
class continued technological change would make work so meaningless, and 
the rewards would be so few, that they would revolt. De Tocqueville, more 
sensitive to the possibility of economic abundance, argued that the piling up of 
goods and services itself becomes burdensome and meaningless and destroys 
any sense of the larger communal life. 

Class society or mass society, notwithstanding, both writers were alert to 
the fact that a man’s work routine places a heavy hand on his routine of leisure 
that attitudes and practices developed in one sphere of life can spill over 
into another—killing time at work can become killing time in leisure, apathy 
in workplace can become apathy in politics, alienation from the one, alienation 
rom the other. 

Many subsequent students have elaborated these classic indictments of 
the industrial revolution. Contemporary social critics have taken two views of 
the relation of labour to leisure. Many see an ever-sharper split between the 
two, and condemn the tendency as a source of interpersonal and intrapsychic 


_ strain and social instability. Some argue that segmental, and hence weak, 


attachments to various spheres of private life mean stronger attachments to 
remote symbols of nation, race and class, which are expressed in hyperpatriot- 
ism, racism, extremist politics and fear of conspiracy. The root difficulty is 
assumed to lie in the failure of individuals and groups to integrate their 
diverse behaviour into a coherent pattern—one which promotes and reflects 


1. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951, pp. 318-9. 
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healthy mastery of self and social environment. The resulting quest for role 
integration within the fragmented person easily becomes the collective quest 
for moral certainty in the community. 

Theorists of political pluralism have also seen separation of the spheres of 
life—work from leisure, production from consumption, workplace from resid- 
ence, education from religion, politics from recreation—as intrinsic to urban- 
industrial society. But they argue that such segmentation strengthens social 
stability or a democratic political order or both. Segmental participation in 
diverse spheres means limited commitment to each. Limited commitment 
blocks susceptibility to manipulation. Segmental and limited attachments to 
secondary organizations and the State leave the person free, and constrain 
tendencies to mass behaviour. 

In contrast are the social critics who picture a reversal of the trend toward 
segmentation of life. They argue, for instance, that whatever split between 
labour and leisure industrialization brought in the past, modern society moves 
now toward a fusion of the two: work, it is said,is becoming more like play, and 
play more like work. At work the long coffee break among white-collar girls, 
the lunch ‘hour’ among top business and professional people, card games 
among night shift employees; and off work, the do-it-yourself movement 
for millions, spare-time jobs for at least one in eighteen, ‘customers’ golf? for 
sales executives, commuter-train conferences for account executives—these are 
adduced in evidence of a blurring of the ninteenth-century gap between work 
and non-work. Moreover, many argue that this fusion of labour and leisure 
represents a threat to the highest function of culture—pure play, uncontamin- 
ated by necessity or utility, unbound by moral duty or external compulsion, 
unburdened by anxiety. Both at work and off work, it is said, this tendency 
leads to a decline in creative autonomy, a general sense of oppression, and an 
increase in the anxious effort to conform. 

In either case—sharp split or strong fusion—speculation about the changing 
work situation is usually accompanied by comment about the quality of social 
participation, media exposure, and consumption in the community; concern 
with dehumanized labour becomes concern with leisure-time malaise.! 

Partly because of the vagueness of this century-long debate, but mainly 
because systematic research in this area has barely begun and evendescriptive 
information is lacking, the issues remain obscure. 

It is apparent that these themes of social criticism centre on the major 
theoretical concerns of sociology—the attributes of social structure and their 
connexions, how one or another structural form emerges, persists, changes, 
how structure facilitates or hampers the efforts of men, variously located, to 
realize their strivings. More specifically, how does role differentiation arising 
in the economic order affect role differentiation in the community and society 
—i.e. how do diverse institutional orders (economic, political-military, 
kinship, religious, education-aesthetic) maintain their autonomy and yet 
link up? What specific changes in work and leisure can be linked to changes in 


. The following three kinds of solution to the problem of stultifying labour seem, generally, to be advocated: 
(a) Develop patterns of creative, challenging leisure to compensate for an inevitable spread in dehumanized 
labour; (b) offer vastly better compensation for those condemned to alienating work situations (the trade union 
solution of more money for less working-time—pay and play within the framework of existing technology); 
(c) redesign the workplace and the technology to invest work with more meaning, and hence enhance the 
quality of leisure. David Riesman in the course of his writings of the past decade has advocated all three stra- 
tegies, and has become discouraged by each in turn. See the stimulating analysis by Georges Friedmann, 04 
va le Travail Humain?, Paris, Gallimard, 1950. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LEISURE 


the class structure of the urban community? How do these changes affect the 
social integration of industrial society—the extent to which persons share 
common permanent definitions (values, norms, beliefs) of the roles they 


play? 


BLENDING THE RELEVANT TRADITIONS OF RESEARCH 


Arich store of ideas and data for our consideration of these questions is provid- 
ed by four groups of researchers in social science: students of (a) occupations 
and complex industrial organizations; (b) industrial relations and labour 
markets; (c) stratification (especially those who speak of stratification in the 
‘mass society’); and (d) family life and leisure. These scholars have carried 
on intermittent flirtation of an exploratory sort; they might well become 
seriously and permanently wedded—with the deep and easy intimacy this 
implies. When the marriage is consummated, they might all settle down in a 
house designed by the traditional architects of sociology—men who kept a 
steady focus on the central problem of our discipline, the nature of the social 
bond. My aim here is to state briefly what each group of specialists can learn 
from the other as they seek to describe and explain variations in the sources and 
levels of social integration, and, with reference to my current study of labour 
and leisure, to suggest some research questions and hypotheses which relate 
these more directly to general sociology. 

Specialists in the sociology of work and industrial relations have the close 
familiarity with technology and tasks which students of stratification and 
leisure too often lack. It is no news to anyone that in handling occupational 
data we are still captives of the Census occupational classification (albeit 
modified occasionally by the North-Hatt listing or some income data). Nor is 
anyone unaware that the categories encompass vast variations in rights and 
duties on and off the job—that in the American Census ‘Professional, Technical 
and Kindred’ covers authors and draftsmen, strip-tease artists and mechanical 
engineers; ‘Managers, Officials and Proprietors’ embraces the credit man and 
the political appointee at the board of elections, the entrepreneur of the 
hot-dog stand and the big business executive; ‘Clerical and Kindred’, bank 
teller and mail carrier; ‘Sales Workers’, newsboy and ad. man, big-ticket 
salesman and the lady at the notions counter. Yet in most of sociology we 
pay little attention to the vast differences in the structure of work and 
the nature of work experience relating to such categories.1 Perhaps more 
exposure to the traditions of first-hand observation and of comparative 


1. It is a tribute to sociological zeal that some siudents have begun to classify occupations in other terms. See (a 
The use of ‘bureaucratic’ versus ‘entrepreneurial’ to show variations in child-training practices and philosophies 
(D. Miller and G. E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent, New York, Wiley & Sons, 1958); an early dis- 
cussion of ‘new’ versus ‘old’ middle classes (L. Corey, The Crisis of the Middle Class, New York, Covici, Friede, 
1935). (b) The use of Carr-Saunders’ classification of professions to show that limited mobility into and within 
the census ‘professions’ characterizes established professions, which constitute a minority, much more than 
new, semi, would-be, or marginal professions (A. J. Reiss, Jr., ‘Occupational mobility of professional workers’, 
American Sociological Review, 20, December 1955, p. 699). (c) The explanation of the propensity to strike in 
terms of degree of physical and social isolation of industries and occupations (C. Kerr and A. Siegel, ‘The 
interindustry propensity to strike—an international comparison’, in: A. Kornhauser, R. Dubin and A. N. Ross 
(eds.), Industrial Conflict, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954, pp. 189-212). (d) The use of the concept situs (P. K 
Hatt, ‘Occupation and social stratification’, American Journal of Sociology, 55, May 1950, p. 539)- 

It is time to go beyond these forays and launch a major assault against received labels, even in mass surveys, 
and work out a set of categories that have more relevance to an understanding of both social class and occu- 
pational groups. 
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analysis that prevail in industrial relations (e.g. among traditional students of 
labour and industrial society such as the Webbs, Commons, Slichter, Fried. 
mann) and the sociology of work (e.g. Mayo, Hughes, Whyte, Merton and their 
students)—more exposure to these patient and detailed studies of technological 
environment and occupational culture would alert us to differences and similar- 
ities in work situation and career among populations at the same social. 
economic level, in various times and places. We could then illuminate a 
central issue in the analysis of urban-industrial societies: Under what conditions 
and in what groups and strata do homogeneous class cultures (sustained by 
similar levels of income and education and common absorption of the mass 
media) or homogeneous ethnic-religious cultures (sustained by common 
descent and early socialization) shape social conduct more than do occupa- 
tional cultures (rooted in common tasks, work schedules, job training and career 
patterns)? 

A second way in which these diverse traditions might profitably be blended is 
by relating small units to their larger social contexts. Students in industrial 
relations and stratification, when they deal with the person in a work role, 
seldom fail to consider the corporate groups, industries, communities, societies 
and strata within which persons and roles are situated; the sociology of work 
often neglects these larger units. Much of the complaint about the ‘human 
relations in industry’ movement is more than ideological, more than a mere 
rejection of its value premises—its love of order, harmony, efficiency, and 
hierarchy as against the values of equality and freedom of association. It 
stems from the uneasy sociological feeling that the units this movement deals 
with (principally work roles and work groups) will never be put together in 
a larger frame, and hence no real contribution to the general effort to see 
societies as functioning wholes will result. Whatever the merit of this criticism, 
the sociology of work, with its vignettes of occupational subcultures—the 
allegedly separate worlds of the junkman and jazzman, doctor and professor, 
waitress and machinist, school superintendent and city manager—could bear 
closer articulation with the general area of stratification, with its glimpses of 
the big picture. Here again, we need to distinguish the unique impact of 
occupational role systems and should not mistake class culture for occupational 
culture.! 

Finally, we need to blend a knowledge of economic institutions with an 
awareness of the flow of time. Writers in the sociology of work, industrial 
relations, and stratification maintain a sensitivity to the economic order which 
students of family life and leisure often lose. Most of the studies of ieisure 


1. ‘On their side, students of stratification who handle larger social units under such labels as ‘mass society’, 
‘urban-industrial society’, ‘urbanism’, and who investigate selected technological environments should not 
mistake either the alienation or the cheerful idiocy they see for the general fate. See the writings of C. W. Mills, 
D. Riesman, D. Bell and their predecessors from Engel to Veblen and Mannheim. The ‘brutalization’ of Engels’ 
textile workers, the ‘functional rationality’ of Mannheim’s bureaucrats, the managerial mentality of Veblen’s 
engineers—these are said to be rooted in work routines necessitated by modern technology and social organiza- 
tion. Mannheim’s formulation is typical: an increase in the ‘functional rationality’ characterizing bureaucracy 
has not brought an increase in ‘substantial rationality’. In fact: ‘A few people can see things more and more 
clearly over an ever-widening field, while the average man’s capacity for rational judgement steadily declines 
once he has turned over to the organizer the responsibility for making decisions’. (K. Mannheim, Man and 
Society in an Age of Reconstruction, translated by E. A. Shils, New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1940, pp. 51 ff., 
81-105, 350 ff.) 

Although I am inclined toshare Mannheim’s pessimism, it is possible that modern economies demand that 
an increasing proportion of the population develop the conceptual and social skills (including some intellectual 
mastery of the social system) that we would label ‘substantive rationality’—and that the totalitarian-mass 
potential lies in other aspects of social organization. Only patient attention to the changing structure of work 
situations and the incidence of the variations we find will permit us to assess these ideas. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LEISURE 


concentrate on the residential community or some recreational activity 
within it (card-games, jazz, gardening, neighbourhood contacts, TV-viewing, 
parties, etc.) and thereby lose sight of the line of influence from economic 
system and workplace to leisure routine. Our job, again, is not merely to 
describe roles (worker, husband, guest) or explain variations in interpersonal 
relations in little grouplets (work crew, family, party), but to see the connexions 
between them and thereby construct a more complete picture of what other 
disciplines view as a residual ‘social context’ or ‘social environment’. 

On the other hand, students of leisure and family life are usually alive to 
the flow of time—life cycle for the person, a changing kinship system for 
the society—which sometimes escapes students in the other areas. A man’s 
current job, his immediate work situation, place of residence, even his class 
position, while they count for something, tend to be ephemeral. This is true 
even if one’s time perspective stretches only two or three generations. Yet I 
know of no systematic studies which focus on the interdependence of behaviour 
and attitude in the separate spheres of modern society over the life span of 
the person—interlocking cycles of work, family life and consumption, and 
community participation. 

To illustrate the possibilities, there are literally scores of American studies 
of job satisfaction the contradictory results of which could well be re-examined 
from this point of view. They yield a picture of lifetime variation very similar 
to that derived from studies of ageing and social participation—a low period 
in the twenties, a climb to a peak in the middle years, a slight drop-off and 
then a final sag in the sixties. I would suggest this interpretation: job satisfaction 
is a function of disparity between rewards (what we get in income and job 
status) and aspirations and/or expectations (what we want in goods and services 
and job status) ; both payoff and demand are likely to show a chronology linked 
to family life cycle and work history. Leaving aside the college crowd and the 
unusually ambitious, the young man fresh from high school, for a few years at 
least, finds himself with a happy combination of modest aspirations, limited 
responsibilities and an income that seems large—even for the purchase of 
tailor-made suits and expensive dates with the girl friend or outings with the 
wife. 

A sharp change occurs, however, when home and children come into 
focus (i.e. between the ages of approximately 22 and 35). As family pressures 
mount, the demand for credit in the product market and income in the labour 
market begin their swift ascent. The appetite for consumer durables and the 
demand for money and job security reach a peak in the thirties among married 
men with children. But the peak in actual income and security is seldom 
reached in this critical period. For the manual worker most subject to instabi- 
lity of employment, seniority protection is as yet weak, and for all categories, 
the period of maximum economic rewards comes later. A working wife is one 
solution, but the double-earner pattern is least frequent among the very 
families which feel squeezed—young couples with children at home. The 
result: a morale trough which lasts either until job aspirations and family 
pressures decline or rewards increase, or both. When children leave home and 
debts are paid off, job morale, indeed all satisfactions unconnected with 
child-rearing, should climb. Later, with retirement impending the morale curve 
will vary, depending, I shall argue, upon type of career and strength of 
work commitment, but a final dip in morale seems most frequent. Apparently, 


the United States (perhaps every industrial society) has so structured the timing 
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and balance of obligations in the economic, kinship and other spheres that 
peak demands in economic life (launching a career, getting established in a 
job) coincide with peak demands in procreation and hence consumption— 
doubtless a source of strain for both person and social structure. 

I believe that here, in the labour-leisure problem, in the study of the links 
between economic order and life style, with attention to change within the 
biography of persons and the history of structures, lie some of the most 
fascinating clues to the shape of modern society. It is also an area where concern 
with recurrent social problems—freedom and order, work alienation and 
leisure-time malaise (discussed under such labels as autonomy-creativity- 
conformity, participation-apathy, affluence and well-being, equality and 
quality)—meshes neatly with continuing theoretical concerns of sociology, 
Both social critics and sociologists would gain from a better articulation of 
the specialisms I have mentioned and a mobilization of all these for an attack 
on classic problems of the discipline. 


A STUDY OF LABOUR AND LEISURE IN THE URBAN COMMUNITY 


Drawing on the traditions of social criticism and research discussed above, | 
have undertaken a study focused on the connexions between work role, career 
pattern, and style of life. 

The research strategy involves: (a) a survey of the ‘middle mass’ (lower- 
middle and upper-working classes) in the Detroit metropolitan area; (b) several 
case studies of the leisure routines of occupational groups in sharply contrasting 
work situations within several social-economic strata, to be set in the context 
of survey results. 

The aim of the study is to link specific attributes of work situation and 
career to styles of life, and more broadly to variations in the strength and kinds 
of ties that bind persons and groups to community and society. The study 
should yield a typology of life styles which will permit assessment of (a) theories 
of the ‘mass society’ and (b) current portraits of stratification in the urban- 
industrial community. 

‘Style of life’ is used to designate consumption patterns (the way people 
spend their money), and patterns of participation and media exposure (the 
way they spend their leisure time). Participation, consumption and media 
exposure are each examined for their status significance and for their function 
as major sources of social integration. Put crudely, the person can be tied to 
the system as well as placed in it by social interaction (attachments to kin, 
friends and formal association), by a package of ‘goodies’ (possessions and a 
schedule of purchases) and by mass entertainments which, while they trivialize 
meaning, vulgarize taste, deaden reflection, and distract attention, also accent 
shared values, provide information, and broaden horizons.? That various 
types of social relations, consumption habits, and media exposure have dif- 


. In America, another structured imbalance appears at the other end of the life cycle—where the cult of youthful 
‘pep’ clashes with the facts of ageing. For the argument that these two built-in episodes of strain are due both 
to an age-grading system intrinsic to industrial society and to the activist and equalitarian bent of American 
culture, see H. L. Wilensky, ‘Life cycle, work situation, and participation in formal associations’, in: R. W. Klee- 
meier (ed.), Aging and Leisure, New York, Oxford University Press, 1960, chapter 8 (this chapter also reviews 
evidence regarding the idea of interlocking cycles). 

. For analysis of the mass media’s ‘narcoticizing dysfunction’ as well as their functions of status conferral and 
norm reaffirmation, see P. Lazarsfeld and R. K. Merton, ‘Mass communication, popular taste and organized 
social action’, in: B. Rosenberg and D. M. White (eds.), Mass Culture, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LEISURE 


ferential effect in linking persons to larger communal ends is clear. That each 
pattern of behaviour may be shaped in some degree by work situation and 
career seems likely. That together these patterns sufficiently cohere to be 
called ‘styles of leisure’ seems possible.? 


Guiding propositions 


Three generalizations represent a guiding orientation for the labour-leisure 
study. 


In societies at a high level of economic development much social behaviour still varies by 

class (in a Marxian economic sense). Engels’ observations about English 

millworkers of 1844 surely still apply to several groups in the working class—to 
many unskilled labourers (whose work is likely to be heavy, dirty and despised) 
and to semi-skilled operatives on old-fashioned mechanical conveyor belts 

(whose sense of oppression is well described in Walker and Guest, Man on 

the Assembly Line). In their attitudes, these workers not only approximate the 

alienated machine slaves of the classic indictment, but, in their objective life 
chances, they also face more unemployment and insecurity, more obstacles 
to the upward escape and in every way receive fewer of the rewards to be had. 

Such men probably comprise no less than a fifth or sixth of the labour force 

in America—more elsewhere. Accordingly our study includes two small 

samples of deprived workers. Our aim is to locate and explain the two most 
common patterns of ‘underdog’ response: 

Individuation (a pattern of life which is deviant, solo, alienated, fluid). Impover- 
ished primary group relations and no secondary contacts other than those 
at work. Two variants: (a) Apathetic retreat from work and life—privatized 
leisure (more napping, eating and drinking alone, passive spectatorship, etc.) ; 
(b) explosive compensation for tensions of both work and leisure (more 
tavern brawls, ‘blowing top’, law violation, etc.). Over time the same 
person may alternate between these two individuated patterns, extreme 
apathy and extreme activism. 

Family-home localism (less deviant, less solo, less alienated, more habitual). 
This represents a retreat of a different kind—a withdrawal to the narrow 
circle of kin and friends; a primary group life without strong links to the 
larger community. 

In short, I am aware that class still tells, that a large slice of the labour force 

behaves the way it does mainly because of low and unstable income, low 


1957, PP. 457-73; E. van den Haag, ‘Of happiness and despair we have no measure’, ‘in: B. Rosenberg and 
D. M. White (eds.), op. cit., pp. 504-36, for a cogent critique of popular culture. Both essays display a precision 
usually absent in polemics in this area. Edward Shils, ‘Mass society and its culture’, Daedalus-Tamiment 
Institute Seminar, June 1959, mimeo, presents a most thorough defence of popular culture, based on a sound 
historical sense; cf. J. Dumazedier, ‘Réalités du Loisir et Idéologies’, Esprit, 6, Juin 1959, pp. 3-20. 

There is no real evidence that among large populations these areas of off-work behaviour—the activities and 
orientations people evidence in their social participation, consumption and media exposure—comprise ‘styles’ 
in any usual meaning of that term. Style implies a form (as against substance) which is consistent through time, 
and coheres enough to cross-cut diverse spheres of life. For a lucid discussion of this concept and a review of 
ethnological data, see A. L. Kroeber, Style and Civilization, Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1957. 
The cross-cutting dimensions of leisure we are using are: solo versus group (and within group, the range of 
values, interests and status levels represented by the pattern of behaviour—from family localism through 
ever-widening circles and networks of involvement), deviant versus conforming, fluid versus habitual, and 
committed versus alienated or apathetic. Our data will permit correlation among items of behaviour and 
attitude within and between various areas along each of these dimensions; if there are ‘styles’ we hope to be 
able to specify them. ; 
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status, and their psychological correlates. But we speak here of the backwash f 
of economic development. eco 


With advancing industrialism and urbanism, traditional indices of class—present income | situ 
and occupational category—no longer serve to distinguish between styles of life and degrees | stré 
of social integration for a growing middle mass. Much behaviour, whether group § cle! 
structured or not, cross-cuts all or several social-economic strata. This is } tha 
especially true with respect to the media of mass communication, consumption § line 
and some aspects of politics and social participation. We need not belabour § nee 
this point, for the stratification literature abounds in discussion of ‘blurring 
class lines’-—the worker going ‘middle class’ or the ‘status proletarianization J Car 
of white-collar strata’—of the ascendancy of ‘popular culture’ and the 
emergence of a ‘consumer-oriented society-—and there is impressive support § No’ 


for these ideas. bot 

wit 
Tf social class no longer predicts much behaviour in the middle mass, what attributes of | an: 
social structure do serve as indicators? The labour and leisure study looks to two T 


major clusters of variables linked to economic development: (a) Specific § tha’ 
variations in work situation (tasks, social relations, dimensions of career, if § soci 
any, and related career contingencies) ; (b) the individual’s mobility experience, § inte 


aspirations and expectations (including his work commitments). hist 
doz 
few 
1. See two thorough reviews of the relevant literature: Genevieve Knupfer, ‘Portrait of the underdog’, in: R. Ben- dou 
dix and S. M. Lipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press, 1953, pp. 255-63; and S. M, 
Lipset, ‘Working-class authoritarianism’, American Sociological Review, 24, August, 1959, pp. 482-5or. eme 
2. For instance, if we ask ‘What behaviour and attitudes show least and most relationship to income bracket?’, whi 
we find that attitudes regarding equality (e.g. Welfare State issues) show a strong link to income, but attitudes 
regarding freedom (e.g. civil rights) as well as world affairs show much weaker relationship and on some issues 
none at all. Education, and perhaps ethnic origin and father’s social-economic status—indicators of pre-adult, =e 
pre-occupational socialization—may provide a better means of distinction than present class position. Lipset 1, H. 
(op. cit., p. 489) shows that level of education affects tolerance on Stouffer’s civil liberties scale much more than Soc 
does occupational stratum (although one wonders whether education would be related to tolerance in the mi 
Soviet Union, or whether in America a high-school or college education would not be requisite to leadership 195 
positions in both safely-integrating organizations and extremist political movements). Education, however, ‘pr 
may join income and occupational stratum as a weak predictor of life style and integration, since inequalities inte 
in education are likely to be reduced more rapidly than the other inequalities (colleges and high schools level 2, Th 
down while opportunity opens the way up). Meanwhile, many old differences have already diminished. For Sta 
example, the time spent reading magaziaes and books is closely related to income and education; but the time Sar 
spent reading newspapers is not (A. Campbell and C. A. Metzner, ‘Books, libraries, and other media of commu- inst 
nication’, in: D. Katz, et al., Public Opinion and Propaganda, New York, The Dryden Press, 1954, pp. 235-42). ‘cal 
Television habits, of course, are the best case in point: although the TV set may have vastly varied impact an¢ 
on the lives of families differently situated, the actual number of hours it grips us is only slightly related to anc 
social class. Average hours among TV-owners with incomes below $4,000 is 24 hours a week, above $4,000, in 
22 hours a week (NBC Television, TV Today, Report II, 1952, p. 18). In the 1952 election campaign, neither omi 
education nor income and occupational level made a difference in media exposure or involvement (M. Janowitz Occ 
and D. Marvick, Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Bureau of Government, bas 
Institute of Public Administration, 1956, pp. 57-71; cf. R. E. Lane, Political Life, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, of 1 
1959, pp. 80-6). Rich or poor, educated or not, Mr. Nixon’s dog ‘Checkers’ entered your living room one way Oce 
or another. Mo 
Finally, consider the shifting role of class in political attitudes and behaviour. Philip Converse offers one of 194 
the rare studies which analyse the behaviour of comparable national samples over time. He shows a marked of s 
decline in the relationship between social class and political-economic attitudes from 1945 to 1956—whether Mol 
‘class’ isindicated by occupational category or by subjective identification. The same is true of voting behaviour. WP 
True, the relationship between low status and Democratic voting was greater in Truman’s 1948 triumph than wor 
in the war-time election of 1944. But the elections of 1952 and 1956 show a big decline in the class vote (Philip Lab 
E. Converse, ‘The shifting role of class in political attitudes and behavior’, in: E. E. Maccoby, et al. (eds.), wor 
Readings in Social Psychology, 2nd ed., New York, Henry Holt, 1958, pp. 388-99). From these data, there is cleri 
no reason to believe that ‘candidate’ appeals as opposed to ‘issue’ and ‘party’ appeals are a temporary aberra- Scie 
tion reflecting the Eisenhower personality. So long as the Cold War continues, and recessions are short, the enti 
class vote is likely to go the way of the ethnic vote of the old urban machines. (See also data on the social com- in S 
position of mass movements in many countries cited in W. Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, Glencoe, W.1 
Ill., The Free Press, 1959, Part III.) op. 
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The general argument is this: if we consider people on the same social- 
economic level, and at the same stage of the life cycle, the variations in 
behaviour among groups differently situated with respect to these work 
situation variables will be greater than the variations among social-economic 
strata. In their ties to the larger community, factory maintenance men, traffic 
clerks, printers, professors, and solo lawyers will resemble one another more 
than they resemble their status counterparts among main assembly- 
line workers, accountants, dentists, house counsel, or bureaucratic engi- 
neers. 


Careers, life style and social integration 


Now we want to link work situation to leisure style and at the same time view 
both in the context of changes over the life cycle. Consideration of ‘careers’, 
with special attention to the ‘other-directed’ Organization Man, can illustrate 
an approach to the problem. 

The volume of writing about careers is large. There is uncommon agreement 
that types and rates of mobility are crucial to an understanding of modern 
society. And there are hints that work-life mobility may be more fateful than 
intergeneration mobility.! It is therefore remarkable that detailed work 
histories which cover a decade or more have been reported in only about a 
dozen studies, and have been related to other sociological variables in still 
fewer.? Limited as the few systematic studies of job histories are, they leave no 
doubt that modern adult life imposes frequent shifts between jobs, occupations, 
employers, and work-places, and that these moves often involve status passage 
which is momentous for both the person and the social structure. 


1. H. L. Wilensky and H. Edwards, ‘The skidder: ideological adjustments of downward mobile workers’, American 
Socioiogical Review, 24, April 1959, pp. 215-31. Cf. W. Read, ‘Some factors affecting upward communication at, 
middle-management levels in industrial organizations’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan 
1959, which reports a correlation of +0.41 (p<o.or) between upward work-life mobility and holding back 
‘problem’ information from the boss among 52 middle-level executives (mean age 37), but no correlation for 
intergeneration mobility. 

2, The studies include: P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an American Community, 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1937—based on a cross-section sample of 1,242 men (7 per cent of the 
San Jose, California, labour force). W. H. Form and D.C. Miller, ‘Occupational ca reer pattern as a sociological 
instrument’, American Journal of Sociology, 54, January 1949, pp. 217-329—the most detailed analysis of 
‘career patterns’, based on 267 job histories (sample stratified to match the Ohio labour force). S. M. Lipset 
and R. Bendix, ‘Social mobility and occupational career patterns’, American Journal of Sociology, 57, January 
and March 1952, pp. 336-74, 494-504—which analyses life-time work histories of 935 male heads of families 
in Oakland, California, a probability sample of segments of blocks (17 highest and lowest SES tracts were 
omitted, non-completion rate for the remaining 55 was about 18 per cent). W. L. Warner and J. C. Abegglen, 
Occupational Mobility in American Business and Industry, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1955— 
based on a 48 per cent return from 17,546 top executives (questionnaire mailed in two waves). The Mobility 
of Tool and Die Makers, 1940-51, Bulletin No. 1120, United States Department of Labor, November 1952; 
Occupational Mobility of Scientists (1,000 Ph.D.s in chemistry, physics, biology), Bulletin No. 1121, 1953; The 
Mobility of Electronics Technicians, 19 40-1952, Bulletin No. 1150, 1953; Mobility of Molders and Core Makers, 
1940-1952, Bulletin No. 1162, June 1954—the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics series on work histories 
of skilled populations. G. L. Palmer, ‘Interpreting patterns of labor mobility’, in: E. W. Bakke, et al., Labor 
Mobility and Economic Opportunity, New York, Wiley & Sons, 1954—summary of four publications of the 
WPA National Research Project, 1938-39, based on life-time work histories of 2,500 Philadelphia radio 
workers, weavers and loom fixers, machinists, and hosiery workers. L. G. Reynolds, The Structure of 
Labor Markets, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951—complete work histories of 450 male manual 
workers in New Haven. Parnes’ study of the 17-year work experience of more than a thousand government 
clerical employees in Columbus in 1948 cited in H. S. Parnes, Research on Labor Mobility, New York, Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin 65, 1954, Pp. 37, 111, 123—a good critical assessment of research in this 
entire area. Finally, the Six City Survey of Occupational Mobility, reported in Gladys Palmer, Labor Mobility 
in Six Cities, New York Social Science Research Council, 1954; C. A. Myers, ‘Patterns of labor mobility’, in: 
W. Haber, et al. (eds.), Manpower in the United States, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954, pp. 154-65 ; Al Reiss, 
op. cit.; A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carleton, Occupational Mobility in the United States, 1930-1960, New York, King’s 
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Let us look at career patterns and related career contingencies as a special 
case in the analysis of work-life mobility. Just as the concept of ‘profession’ loses 
its precision when we speak of the ‘professionalization of auto-workers in 
Detroit’! so the concept of ‘career’ loses utility when we speak of the ‘career 
of the ditch-digger’. In dealing with the organization of work it is better to 
take a more restricted view of career. 

A career, viewed structurally, is a succession of related jobs, arranged in a 
hierarchy of prestige, through which persons move in an ordered, predictable 
sequence. Corollaries are that the job pattern is instituted (socially recognized 
and sanctioned within some social unit) and has some stability (the system is 
maintained over more than one generation of recruits). 

The proportion of the labour force in careers, so conceived, may be 
increasing, but it is doubtful whether it is as yet more than a quarter or a 
third. For there is a good deal of chaos in modern labour markets, as in the 
lives of both buyers and sellers—chaos intrinsic to urban-industrial society. 
Rapid technological change dilutes old skills, renders others obsolete and 
creates demand for new ones; a velated decentralization of industry displaces 
millions, creating the paradox of depressed areas in prosperous economies; 
metropolitan deconcentration shifts the clientele of service establishments, 
sometimes smashing or re-structuring careers; and recurrent crises such as 
wars, depressions, recessions, coupled with the acceleration of fad and fashion 
in consumption add to the general unpredictability. 

Our interviews with 108 blue-collar workers and 39 lower white-collar 
workers in a large parts-supplying factory (spring and summer, 1959), under- 
score the point.? These men are relatively secure; most live in ‘middle-class’ 
neighbourhoods. Despite the fact that 93 per cent have at least 14 years with 
one employer, their ‘careers’ show extraordinary disorder. 

For both groups, median number of full-time jobs held since completion of 
education is six (21 cases held 10 or more), median number of occupations, 
three (32 cases, at least five). How about ordered progression? One-fifth of the 
white-collar workers and almost one-third of the blue-collar workers have gone 
nowhere in an unordered way. A typical case: Helped on father’s farm 
until 1932; 1932-34, part-time clerk in a grocery store; 1934-37, plating work 
in a factory; 1937-39, father’s farm; 1939-59, machine work, 2 years; brick- 
layer’s helper, 2 years; window repair, 2 years; assembler, 5 years; tool 
attendant, 8 years; truck driver, 1 year; drill machine operator, 8 months; 
all jobs in the same factory. 

Seven in ten of the white-collar workers and six in ten of the blue-collar 


Crown Press, 1954; and individual city reports, e.g. M. S. Gordon, The Mobility of San Francisco Workers, 
1940-1949, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley, 1951. The six city study, 
although based on only one decade, contains the most adequate data and most extensive and representative 
sample. From it we can say that in most cases changing jobs means changing both occupation and industry, 
and projecting the data, the average worker will hold 12 jobs in a 46-year work-life and only one man in 
five will remain at the same occupation level throughout his work-life—if the decade 1940-50 is typical, i/ 
the census categories are meaningful, etc. 

1, N. N. Foote, ‘The professionalization of labor in Detroit’, American Journal of Sociology, 58, January 1953, 
pp. 371-80. Theodore Caplow in another worthy effort at comparative analysis succumbs to the common 
tendency to label as ‘professionalization’ what is happening to real estate dealers (realtors), junk dealers (sal- 
vage consultants), and laboratory technicians (medical technologists). Personal service functionaries like bar- 
bers, bellboys, bootblacks, taxi drivers, it appears, are also ‘easily professionalized’ (The Sociology of Work, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. 48, 139). 

2. All are white, high-seniority union members in Detroit. Medium family i about $7,000. Three in four 
are between 45 and 65 years of age. Among blue-collar workers the more skilled are over-represented. 
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workers have experienced some movement across occupational strata.! By no 
stretch of the imagination could more than 45 per cent of the total sample 
be said to have given evidence of an ordered progression in function or status 
(predictable by either the worker or an expert). Mobility patterns of another 
45 per cent (43 per cent of the white-collar movers and 47 per cent of the blue- 
collar movers) must be viewed as more or less chaotic. A typical case: 1918-22, 
silk dyer in factory; 1922-30, jigg tender for coal company; 1930-41, self- 
employed painter; 1941-57, an inspector in factory; 1957-59, trucker, then 
labourer (bumped). Furthermore, even when a man is coded as holding one 
position for a long time, the stability is often deceiving, for rights and duties 
of job classes continually change. 

Careers, though they grip only a minority of the labour force, are a major 
source of stability for modern society, as Weber, Mannheim, and many others 
have noted. Every group must recruit and maintain its personnel and motivate 
role performance. Careers serve these functions for organizations, occupational 
groups and societies. At the same time they give continuity to the personal 
experience of the most able and skilled segments of the population—men who 
otherwise would produce a level of rebellion or withdrawal which would 
threaten the maintenance of the system. By holding out the prospect of 
continuous, predictable rewards, careers foster a willingness to train and 
achieve, to adopt a long view and defer immediate gratifications for the later 
pay-off. In Mannheim’s phrase, they lead to the gradual creation of a ‘life 
plan’.? It becomes important to ask, ‘What is happening to careers?’ 

It is likely that with continuing industrialization careers are becoming on 
average more discrete and are characterized by more numerous stages, longer 
training periods, less fluctuation in the curve of rewards (amount, timing, 
duration), a more bureaucratic setting and more institutionalization, but are 
less widely visible (fewer, smaller publics recognize them). 

Each of these dimensions of career is related to life style and thus to the 
types and levels of integration of persons and groups into community and 
society. The point can be illustrated with references to the ‘other-directed’ 
Organization Man celebrated in recent American literature. If we are specific 
in defining work role and career, we are able to view much of popular sociology 
in clearer perspective. Consider three dimensions of careers—number of ranks, 
career curve, organizational setting. Giving Riesman and Whyte’ a sympathetic 
reading and putting their observations in this context, we may state the Organi- 
zation Man theme as follows: 

Certain attributes of a class of large, complex organizations and of one type 
of career shape the work behaviour and life style of middle managers and 
technicians. 

At work, these men play it safe, seek security, cultivate smooth human rela- 
tions. In the community they put down many but shallow roots; they pick up 
and drop friends the way they buy and trade cars and homes—speeding up the 
obsolescence of both. 


1, The patterns: (a) much up or down (e.g. between manual and non-manual, clerk and college-ed 
(b) medium up or down (e.g. semi-skilled operative and skilled maintenance, clerk and non-college ra 
(c) fluctuating (one move up and one down); (d) unstable (two or more moves up and two or more down); 
(e) stable on one level. 

2, Karl Mannheim, op. cit., pp. 56, 104-106, 181. 

3. D. Riesman, et. al., The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950; W. H. Whyte, Jr., The Orga- 
nization Man, New York, Simon & Shuster, 1956. 
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This is a life style which is active, group-centred, conforming and fluid—a 
pseudo-community pattern, unguided by stable values. Behaviour both at 
work and off work is characterized by expedient conformity (‘If I don’t do this, 
I’ll get into trouble’) and by other-direction, or conformity as a way of life 
whatever the content of values and norms conformed to (‘A man should get 
along with the gang’). 

Now, the aspects of work organizations which permit us to call this fellow 
an organization man are those which necessitate residential mobility and 
provide stable careers with opportunity for climbing through many ranks. The 
following structural attributes of organizations and occupations seem to be at 
the root of this mobility and its accompanying way of life: 

1. Organizations with tall hierarchies; careers with many stages, affording 
quick and steady climb. Mobility consequences: much career opportunity, 
Organizations with a high ratio of managers to managed. Careers with 
administrative posts at the end. Mobility consequences: much career 
opportunity. 

Organizations with history and prospect of continued growth. For example, 
organization of occupational group produces wide variety of products and 
services (diversification is a cushicn against fluctuating demand), or an 
indispensable service in continuous demand (e.g. education, breakfast 
cereal). Mobility consequences: stable career opportunity and expectations. 
4. Long, prescribed training, e.g. executive development andor rotation pro- 
grammes, professional schools. Mobility consequences: stable career oppor- 
tunity and expectations. 

Multiple units, geographically scattered. Mobility consequences: career 
climb associated with residential mobility. 

Long exposure to this type of work situation may indeed produce a pseudo- 
community style of life. The mobility—the cycle of arrival and departure— 
fosters shallow roots. The opportunity for stable careers both attracts and 
shapes men who value security and play it safe. 

To test this idea, we are comparing middle-level executives or engineers in 
two large work-places with contrasting structure and growth potential.! It ismy 
guess that the organization man flourishes only in the middle ranks of those 
organizations and occupational groups which approximate to the above 
description.” 


2 


5 


1. A study of about 600 Detroit mothers illustrates how differences in work environment can be reflected in such 
matters as child-rearing philosophies and practices. Miller and Swanson (op. cit.) found sharp contrasts between 
the child training of families whose heads work in large bureaucratic organizations and those whose heads were 
more free-enterprising or less used to urban living (self-employed, born on a farm or abroad, and so on). In 
general, parents exposed to low-risk work situations—wage-workers or salaried employees in big hierarchical 
organizations—put less accent on an active, independent approach to the world in their child training; they 
were also less concerned with ‘internalization’, with development of strong ‘built-in’ self-control. These ‘bureau- 
cratic’ parents encourage an accommodating, adjustive way of life. They were more concerned that their 
children learn to be ‘nice guys’—able to make numerous friends easily. 

While this study does not permit specific links between child training ‘styles’ and such attributes of orga- 
nizational structure as those listed above, it is consistent with my hypotheses. 

One can argue that the stable career in the growing, complex multi-unit organization produces the organiza- 
tion man; the style of life he develops is expressed in his child-rearing practices and in his demands upon the 
school system; the revamped family and school in turn shape college life in the appropriate mould. The colleges 
then produce a supply of young men on the make, who, through self-selection and recruitment, are distributed 
among jobs appropriate to their pre-disposition, reinforcing the pseudo-community pattern. 

. Why in the middle ranks? (a) Men at the bottom are too close to the task and what it takes to get it done to 
become enamoured of procedure, or over-committed to sociability. Top executives have an overview of the 
whole enterprise. They also have to relate it and justify it to the community in terms of organizational'purposes. 
Contrast the middle ranks: they are most insulated from both the day-to-day task and the overview of both 
enterprise and community. They are therefore more vulnerable to technicism, less likely to show initiative 
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It is obvious that only a tiny fraction of the population works in such orga- 
nizations, and has such well-ordered work lives. There are millions, even among 
the work-committed, who will never experience the joys of a life plan provided 
by a secure and growing organization of the right characteristics. Most men do 
not have careers; among those who do, career curves vary. 

One can hold, with Riesman and Whyte, that these men of regular career, 
however few, provide a model for a life style which will diffuse throughout the 
population. But there are other counteracting tendencies that may carry the 
day. 

F or it is these very organizations (hierarchical, administration-heavy, multi- 
unit, steadily growing) and these very jobs and careers (middle management 
and staff) that will undergo the most drastic changes in coming years. 

As with technological change in the past, white-collar automation means 
both upgrading and downgrading. The insurance adjuster finds himself 
attending only to troublesome, challenging cases; office mechanization takes 
care of the routine semi-clerical tasks which once burdened him. On the other 
hand, the office manager with 30 subordinates in a payroll department con- 
fronts an electronic brain programmed and run by others and has only two 
girls working under him. This is only the beginning. The high-speed computer 
takes over routine clerical work, but it also makes it possible to restructure and 
in effect downgrade a great many administrative and technical jobs. 

If we combine the rapid handling of information by computers, the applica- 
tion of mathematics and statistics to administrative problems (mathematical 
programming and operations research), and the recruitment and training 
of better-educated managers who are smart enough to use the staff to put 
these methods to work, then we have a formula for revolution in the middle 
bureaucracy. As several observers suggest,! the new ‘information technology’, 
can routinize tasks once done in conference and committee by men skilled in 
human relations and the workings of the organizational machinery. It can 
allow the top to control the middle, as scientific management in the past allow- 
ed supervisors to control the workers. 

In short, middle management may become highly structured and controlled. 
Innovation and planning would be centralized. Top executives, surrounded by 
programmers, research and development men, and other staff experts, would be 
more sharply separated from everybody else. The line between those who 
decide ‘What is to be done and how’ and those who do it—that dividing line 
would move up. The men who once applied Taylor to the proletariat would 
themselves be Taylorized. 

The implications seem plain enough: the execution of controllable routine 
acts does not require great job enthusiasm, sociable conformity, or any other 


(encourage innovations that fit the organization’s mission). (b) Jobs in the middle are less clearly defined, and 
the criteria of success are often vague. The top men are responsible for profit, survival and growth in the long 
run, but how much responsibility for enterprise success or failure can be assigned to anyone in the middle? 
Similarly, men at the bottom are more clearly accountable (with process prescribed and product inspected, 
quality-controlled, etc.). Yet, competition among the ‘comers’ in the middle is keen. Strong competition for 
vaguely-defined jobs breeds insecurity. Insecurity breeds both overconformity and underconformity and 
encourages ‘politicking’. The insecure fear change and seek safety in fixed rules (whether they fit organizational 
needs or not), or if sticking to useful rules makes the boss unhappy, they under-conform. Cf. H. L. Wilensky 
and C. N. Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Welfare, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1958, pp. 243 ff; 
R. G. Francis and R. C. Stone, Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956, pp. 162 ff; P. M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955. 

. H. J. Leavitt and T. L. Whisler, ‘Management in the 1980s’, Harvard Business Review, 36, November-December 
1958, pp. 41-8. Cf. C. E. Weber, ‘Change in managerial manpower with mechanization of data-processing’, 
Journal of Business, 32, April 1959, pp. 151-63. 
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character trait beyond reliability and disciplined work habits. The model of 
Organization Man, which I concede to be the vanguard model of mid-century 
America may, like our cars, be far from the model of the eighties. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE URBAN-INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


It seems likely that we are headed toward an organization of work in which a 
small group of executives, merchants, professional experts, and_ politicians 
labour hard and long to control and service the masses, who in turn are going 
to ‘take it easy’ on a progressively shorter work week, in jobs which de-empha- 
size brawn and native shrewdness and play up discipline, reliability, and train- 
ed intelligence. This possibility holds great import for both the class structure of 
our society and its level of social integration. 

At the top, the styles of life of business, professional, political, military and 
cultural elites will involve much mixing of business and pleasure. These elites 
will continue to have strong work commitments. They will develop an ever- 
more cosmopolitan pattern of participation and consumption. Strong role 
integration among them will, as before, sustain their conformity, give their 
collaboration some coherence, and encourage their expression of core values. 

Below the elites, the major distinctions will be between those who aspire to 
enter the elites or are sensitive to their values, on the one hand, and those who 
are non-mobile and non-aspiring, on the other hand. 

Rather than clearly delimited social strata with contrasting subcultures, 
the society would develop a more homogeneous mass whose work-week and 
income permit choice of a wide range of behaviour. The society would provide 
expanded opportunity for social mobility through the cultivation of prestige- 
giving patterns of leisure. 


A upper middle 

(elites) 10% Blower middle 
C upper lower 
}\ 35% lower lower 


| 
25% mobile mass 
non-mobile mass 


In this situation, the most and least mobile segments of the population and 
those most and least committed to their work, should develop sharply different 
life styles: 

1. The most mobile, whatever their social class and whatever their work 
commitments, will develop a ‘pseudo-community’ life style characterized by 
many lightly held attachments—the shallow roots I mentioned before. The 
stronger their career commitments the more they will integrate leisure and 
work, 
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2. What about those mobile and ambitious men whose status claims and 
aspirations are blocked at work and who withdraw from work as an arena 
for the status scramble? If they retain their status strivings, they will develop 
a pattern of status-compensating leisure. They will use the leisure ladder for 
their climb—seek offices in voluntary association, union, political party, 
spend their money in the Veblenian style, and become dedicated fans and 
active spectators. Others, however, will give up the race and join the vast 
majority—the non-mobile mass. 

3. The person in the non-mobile mass will continue the retreat from work and 
withdraw further into family or neighbourhood localism. 

Already there are indications that the withdrawal from work as a central life 
interest, long noted for the working class, is spreading to a vast majority of the 
population. The evidence is by no means overwhelming, but it seems impressive 
to me. The facts on trends in the time devoted to work, together with historical 
and survey data on the meaning of work, despite the eager ‘moonlighter’ and 
recurrent reminders that work still functions to keep men among the living, 
give cogency to the main argument: with continued economic development, 
and among men far enough above the poverty line, choices between leisure and 
income are increasingly resolved in favour of leisure. 

Many scholars have observed that this leisure for the working class is to a 
large extent local—centred in family and neighbourhood—and this, too, is 
spreading upward. Why? 

We return to changes on the work front. To the extent that men are exposed 
to disciplined work routines yielding little gratification and have careers 
which do not necessitate wide community participation, their retreat from 
work will be accompanied by a withdrawal from the larger communal 
life. 

Does the task offer little variety? Is there little discretion in methods, pace, or 
schedule? Then, like dentists and assembly-line workers, our non-mobile man- 
in-the-middle will do his job in a reliable way, go home, segregate his work 
from life, and retire into the heartwarming circle of kin and friend. 

Does the job yield no readily-visible status claim? Then it is as neighbour and 
family man that he will find his chief identity. Ask a ‘hindleg toenail remover’ 
what he does and he will tell you that he works at Swifts, but the white-collar 
‘console operator’, too, will name the company, not the job, because nobody 
has heard of this latest example of automation. The work role, if it is status- 
invisible, will be checked at the work-place door. 

Is the work history punctuated by unexpected periods of unemployment, 
disorderly shifts among jobs, occupations and industries? Then the kind of life 
plan afforded by the established professions and crafts, the civil service and 
military establishment is impossible, and stability will be sought in primary 
relations off work. 

Finally, is it a career which does not necessitate sustained cultivation of cus- 
tomer or client? Then one of the principal motives for getting into civic affairs is 
removed and participation in fund-raising drives and good works will be left to 
the ad. man, the lawyer practising on his own, the executive on the make. 

In sum: for men in these work situations, middle-class or working-class, 
there is little motive and opportunity to use occupational identity as a status- 
winning device, little motive and opportunity to elaborate the work role beyond 
the work-place. 

Where ties to occupation and work-place become weak, the quest for 
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alternative ties is intensified. Therein lie both the danger and the promise of 
the newer patterns of labour and leisure. 

De Tocqueville foretold the danger. On the one side stands the individual 
in his narrow circle of kin and close friends, immersed in his parochial concerns, 
with an almost bucolic contentment, retreating from a world of multiplying 
crises, grown too complex. On the other side stand a powerful state and the 
great mass organizations of the city—corporation, political party, trade union 
—centrally controlled by officials and an active minority, as distant from 
the rank-and-file as the media of mass communication. And nothing stands 
between. 

In the absence of effective mediating ties, of meaningful participation in 
voluntary associations, the population becomes vulnerable to mass behaviour— 
more susceptible to personality appeals in politics, more ready for the dema- 
gogues who exploit fanatical faiths of nation and race. 

The danger is there; the promise less certain. Withdrawal from work and an 
intensified search for substitute sources of identity and solidarity may result in 
new leisure commitments more personally satisfying and socially integrating 
than the ones usually reported in the sociological news. Or the critics of indus- 
trialism may be right: progress may produce a nation of apathetic if reliable 
workmen and ardent consumers—all family locals, seeking life’s meaning in the 
eye-level oven and the split-level home, men who in politics are available for 
anything—anything, that is, but the entanglements of citizenship. 

For those who enjoy polemics such as these, the hazards of research are 
many. Perhaps students of leisure, more than most, are subject to the general 
temptation to range too widely, assemble trivia, and rest content with anec- 
dotes. Yet, they have an unusual opportunity to tell us something about social 
structure and change. They can avoid sin and maximize virtue if they blend 
traditions of theory and research from the sociology of work, industrial rela- 
tions, stratification and family research, focus their attention on routines of 
labour that emerge in leisure style, and gather data pin-pointing the ties that 
bind men to the Great Society. 


1. These hypotheses, relating mobility and work commitment variables to patterns of social participation, con- 
sumption, and media behaviour form the focus of our 1959-60 survey of the middle mass in Detroit. They are 
elaborated in a companion paper, ‘Social mobility, life style and mass behavior’, which examines the debate 
between mass society theorists (who are concerned with the debilitation of culture-bearing elites and the proli- 
feration of anti-democratic mass movements) and their empirically-minded critics (who have rediscovered the 
limits of naked power and the viability of primary groups, and have explored the barriers to media manipu- 
lation). 
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LEISURE, SOCIAL PARTICIPATION, 
AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


RENATE MAyntTz 


Ever since Saint Simon’s invective against the ‘oisifs’, the idlers of society, 
popular social criticism has turned against the leisure class. The emotional 
equalitarianism which underlies the indictment of those who are able to live 
well without having to work for their livelihood has often blinded the critics to 
the consideration, expressed among others by Adam Ferguson, that relief from 
this necessity enables a man to devote himself to such nobler pursuits as social 
and political leadership and to the development of the arts and sciences. Max 
Weber, in his analysis of the Honoratioren, made the same point in a more 
sophisticated manner, but pointed to the decline of this particular social group 
in modern society. He also noted the consequence of this change, particularly 
in the realm of politics, where it has led to the ascendance of professional poli- 
ticians who live not only for, but also of politics. The trend toward profes- 
sionalization—particularly, but by no means only, in the sense of turning 
largely honorific activities into securely paying jobs—has also been observed on 
the academic scene (i.e. the virtual disappearance of the private scholar), in 
the arts, and in the management of voluntary associations. The changes in the 
social structure from which this trend derives have been too widely discussed to 
require elaboration. Along with the decline of a leisured elite there has been 
the increase in intermittent leisure for the majority of the people. This raises the 
question whether, along with the ‘democratization of leisure’, social and politic- 
al activity has likewise spread among the population as a whole. From the 
wide range of such activities, participation in organized group life shall here be 
selected for closer investigation. 

The mere amount of non-work time is by no means the main factor which 
determines the degree of popular participation in organized social and political 
life. It is by and large not those with the shortest work week who participate 
most, and even the flexibility and regularity of one’s work schedule have only a 
minor influence on the extent of participation.! Nor has interest in the question 
of participation commonly derived from concern with the ways in which 
people use their non-work time. It is rather out of a concern with the democra- 
tic vitality of a society that social scientists have asked how widespread partici- 
pation in organized group life is today. 

Even in the United States of America, which, since de Tocqueville’s early 
observations, has been characterized as having an exceptionally high level of 
associational membership, little more than half the adult population belongs to 


1. Edwin Blakelock, ‘A new look at the new leisure’, Administrative Science Quarterly, vol. 4, no. 4, March 1960, 
pp. 446-67: Blakelock actually presents his data to prove that shift-work does inhibit organizational participa- 
tion, but the smallness of the differences he finds between shift and non-shift workers is much more impressive. 
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voluntary organizations (excluding church membership). The same figure 
has been found in contemporary Western Germany,? while in France orga- 
nization membership is somewhat below, in Sweden somewhat above, this 
level.2 The extent of actual organizational activity is even lower than these 
membership figures suggest. In a small New England community, as well as in 
the city of Chicago, members attended, on the average, one meeting a month 
for each organization they belonged to.4 For many, membership implies no 
participation beyond payment of dues. In Detroit, 24 per cent of the group 
members virtually never attended meetings of their organizations, and only 
1g per cent could be called very active in terms of meeting attendance and 
additional forms of participation.® It appears, moreover, that there is no apprc- 
ciably strong desire to engage more in such activities, even were more free time 
available. 

A national cross-section of Western Germans was asked where they went 
more than occasionally in their free time. Only 14 per cent mentioned clubs and 
other voluntary organizations, 2 per cent mentioned political meetings. Asked 
what they would like to do more of if they had the time and money, only 
4 per cent would concern themselves more than now with politics, 9 per cent 
would engage in community activity and 11 per cent in church activity. 
Against this, 56 per cent would travel more and 45 per cent would spend more 
time with their families. The other activities mentioned spontaneously by at 
least one-fourth of the respondents were: hobbies, theatre-going, reading, and 
obtaining additional occupational training.® 

Such evidence of disinterest has co:ne as a distinct and unpleasant surprise to 
those who betieve that membership and participation are somehow ‘better’ 
than non-membership and inactivity. Specifically, it is assumed that organiza- 
tional participation reflects social integration and shows that people are not 
subjects, but citizens actively shaping their own affairs. But this assumption 
can be correct, only for a pluralistic and democratic society. In a totalitarian 
society, a high degree of participation is surely no sign that the populace 
expresses its interests freely in voluntary activity, and the kind of social inte- 
gration reflected by widespread organization membership in such a society is 
liable to be compulsory rather than based on spontaneous consensus. 

But even in a free society it is hard to say what would be the ‘optimal’ level of 
participation. First of all, organizational participation should not be romanti- 
cized to mean that the population is harmoniously engaged in realizing the 
common weal. Organizational activity also means conflict between group in- 
terests, criticism of the status quo, and strife for power and advantage. Secondly, 


. Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, ‘Voluntary association membership of American adults—evidence 
from national sample surveys’, American Sociological Review, vol. 23, no. 3, June 1958, p. 286: 47 per cent of 
families have no adult member belonging to an organization; 64 per cent of adult respondents belong to no 
organization, except possibly a union. 

2. Erich Reigrotzki, Sozstale Verflechtungen in der Bundesrepublik, Tiibingen, Mohr-Siebeck, 1956, p. 164: 53 per 

cent of adults are organization members. 

3. Hans Zetterberg, ‘Voluntary organizations and organized power in Sweden’, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, October 1959, mimeographed manuscript, p. 1: 51 per cent of Swedes have joined at least 
one association, excluding unions and co-operatives. In France the figure is 41 per cent, including unions (sce 
Arnold M. Rose, ‘Voluntary associations in France’, Theory and Method in the Social Sciences, Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954, chapter 4, p. 74. 

4. John C. Scott, Jr., ‘Membership and participation in voluntary associations’, American Sociological Review, 
vol. 22, no. 3, June 1957, p. 324. 

5. Morris Axelrod, ‘Urban structure and social participation’, American Sociological Review, vol. 21, no. 1, 
February 1956, pp. 13-18. 

6. Reigrotzki, op. cit., pp. 197, 201. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LEISURE 


ahigh level of membership and participation is only one trait of that system of 
secondary organizations which is a condition of a pluralistic democracy. Other 
and partly preponderant characteristics are: that the secondary organizations 
must be autonomous in relation to the central authority; that they must serve 
important social functions; that they must be non-exclusive with respect to 
their members, so that individual liberty will be safeguarded through multiple 
affiliation and the overlapping membership of organizations will prevent mono- 
lithic control; and finally, that the organizations (except for pure service orga- 
nizations) must possess an internal structure which permits the members to 
participate in policy formation and to express their interest. It is clearly 
beyond the scope of this article to include in its analysis of participation in 
organized social life all these structural conditions of a well functioning plural- 
istic democracy. Rather, a few specific questions about participation in societies 
with a pluralistic network of organizations and the right to political expres- 
sion of the individual shall be posed. In such a society, who are the people who 
do participate, what are their reasons for doing so, and what consequences 
does their participation have for themselves and for maintaining a pluralistic 
democracy? In particular it shall be asked what connexion there is between 
organizational activity generally, and the expression of political interest in 
forms other than party membership. 

The organizational participation of the individual is shaped by cultural 
norms, situational needs, and personal interest. These factors operate as well to 
determine the over-all level of participation in a whole local or even national 
population, as they explain differences in participation between social groups 
within a population. Let us first turn to over-all participation rates. 

The individualistic value orientation of modern Western societies favours a 
conception of organizational participation as expression of personal interest 
rather than as social obligation. This is very different from totalitarian societies, 
where every effort is made to educate people into being actively participating 
members of the political collectivity. The same difference can be found in the 
conceptions of work and of leisure generally, if one compares these two types of 
societies. Of course, in Western democracies, too, there are some cultural norms 
which encourage the individual to become an active citizen and community 
member, but failure to do so does not provoke any sanctions comparable to 
those applied by totalitarian States. Consequently, personal interest and 
situational factors may have a stronger differentiating influence on the extent 
of participation. 

There is indeed evidence that, independent of rural-urban and socio-econo- 
mic differences, the average level of organizational participation varies strong- 
ly between communities. In the United States, for instance, community 
studies have shown a range of non-membership from 36 to 60 per cent of the 
population in small towns.! A comparative analysis of such communities might 
show what makes for higher participation and what inhibits it, and at least one 
notable study has indeed done so. In a comparative study of two housing pro- 
jects, one of the projects, an independent working class community, had an 
unusually high level of organizational membership and participation. The 
factors which determined this were at first largely situational. There was urgent 


1. Scott, op. cit., p. 317: Harold F. Kaufman, ‘Participation in organized activities in selected Kentucky localities’, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, 528, February 1949: shows similar differences between 
rural communities. 
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need for immediate communal action in order to overcome some concrete 
problems which affected the daily life of all inhabitants. Also, there was no 
established leadership group to assume this responsibility. In consequence, 
community members founded and joined organizations and became active on 
their own behalf. Their activity was successful, and even after the immediate 
need had disappeared, organizational activity and community involvement 
remained as habit and as social norm and induced new residents likewise to 
join.? 

Organizational activity, then, is stimulated by the perceived need for it, and 
it can subsequently become a habitual mode of behaviour supported by group 
norms. However, the kind of problem which creates a need for action is of 
singular importance. National or even regional problems, particularly if they 
are or at least appear complex and require an elaborate and long-range action 
programme, can easily inhibit individual attempts at organized action on their 
behalf. This effect can even be observed for local issues in communities of dif- 
ferent size: in the working class community already mentioned, residents who 
had come from larger cities felt they had more of a chance to ‘do something’ 
about community affairs in this new and smaller community, and they had 
correspondingly experienced a greater increase in community interest than 
other newcomers.” 

As modern society becomes more and more characterized by large urban 
communities, the spontaneous nature of organized civic action should gra- 
dually diminish—unless with increasing skill and practice in organizational 
action more difficult problems seem approachable, and unless effort is made to 
leave concrete issues of manageable size for communal action rather than 
removing them to the authority of centralized administration. But the trend 
seems to go in the opposite direction, and this raises another set of considera- 
tions. De Tocqueville had already recognized that when a paternalistic admi- 
nistration and government take care of all problems and satisfy all interests, 
the individuals’ disposition to associate in order to take matters into their own 
hands will be weakened.’ But it is not only the central government that takes 
over such problems. Large organizations can make and have made themselves 
the accepted spokesmen for group interests, and further them effectively 
through their expert apparatus. The individual who sees the union winning 
advantages also for non-members, political parties putting up candidates for 
election, or a refugee organization pushing for legislation favourable to all 
refugees, may not even feel the need to join. If he does join, he often sees his 
organization as delivering a specified service in return for a mere payment of 
dues, and consequently feels no need for active participation. The problem, 
of course, has long been recognized; one need only mention Robert Michels 


. Robert K. Merton, Patricia S. West, and Marie Jahoda, ‘Patterns of social life’, Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, unpublished ipt, especially chapters, X, XI. Emory John Brown, 
‘Elements associated with activity and inactivity in formal organizations’, Michigan State College, unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, December 1952: reviews two studies of a declining and subsequently reviving community 
and notes that organizational activity decreased and rose in accordance. 

Merton, et al., op. cit., pp. x-28, 29. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, New York, Knopf, 1945, vol. II, book 4, chapters 2-7. 

. Again unions afford an example. The study by Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn, Participation in 
Union Locals, Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson & Co., 1958, showed that union members who emphasize the 
bread-and-butter goals of their organization and who believe that in any case the higher functionaries rather 
than the membership at large make the important decisions, tend to be less active than those who attribute 
wider poiitical functions to the union and who see more influence resting in the membership. Significantly 
enough, those who attributed more influence to the rank and file were not more loyal to the union than members 
who felt they were being led by their functionaries, 
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and think of the numerous investigations into organizational oligarchy and 
membership apathy. 

This tendency for large-scale, centrally controlled organizations of the ser- 
vice-rendering type to inhibit active participation may be partly offset, in its 
net effect, by an opposite tendency. Established large-scale organizations of the 
political, civic, occupational, or special interest type stimulate participation by 
propagandizing their goals, defining issues for the individual, and making him 
conscious of the interests which he might further by supporting or joining them. 
In fact, the members of such organizations—in contrast, probably, to social 
clubs and hobby groups—are largely won through deliberate recruitment, 
rather than by individuals seeking the group out spontaneously and without 
being asked to do so.! It is quite possible that the inhibition of individuai acti- 
vity in a society where major issues are handled by large-scale organizations— 
assuming it to exist—has only a minor negative effect compared with the 
danger that these organizations may develop into autonomous power centres 
which can impose their will upon government and upon less strongly organized 
interests in society. A pluralistic power structure may be the best possible safe- 
guard of liberty, but it is no perfect means. 

From the consideration of average rates of membership and participation 
for whole populations, we now turn to differences in participation between 
social groups within a population. Our main concern is with these differences 
as they exist between social classes, though participation varies also with sex, 
age, marital status and family composition, bespeaking the influence of differ- 
entially patterned social roles and differences in interest. Whether one takes 
income, occupation, education, or some composite index of social status as a 
measure, formal organization membership, meeting attendance and office 
holding all become more frequent as one goes up the social scale. The consider- 
ably lower percentage of organization members in the lower social strata is in 
part a consequence of the fact that the women in these strata very rarely belong 
to any organization. But even if only men or only the gainfully employed are 
considered, participation increases with social status.” 

It is easy to understand how a very low standard of living, material insecurity 
and lack of education may be barriers against organizational participation. To 
fashion an organization as instrument to further a specific purpose, to conceive 
policies rationally and implement them efficiently, and to play the role of 
organization member requires a measure of insight, rational orientation and 
social skills not easily found among the severely deprived. Self-discipline, a long- 
term perspective, and the ability to defer gratifications, are personality traits 
necessary to the organization member, but not typical of the uneducated poor. 
Nor are the uneducated poor likely to possess that considered gradualism and 
realistic moderation in their aims and in their plans for betterment of their 
situation which is appropriate to organizational action rather than spontan- 
eous mass behaviour. Finally, organizational membership, except in illegal 
and subversive associations, implies the acceptance as legitimate of the social 


1. This has been shown in such diverse studies as Renate Mayntz, Parteigruppen in der Grosstadt, Kéln und 
Opladen, Schriften des Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft Band 16, 1959, and David L. Sills, The Volunteers, 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1957. 

. See the data collected from many studies by William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, Glencoe, Ill., 
The Free Press, 1959, table 6, pp. 70-1; also Wright and Hyman, op. cit.; Scott, op. cit; Reigrotzki, op. cit. 
Referring to an even wider range of national studies, the same relationship is reported by Seymour M. Lipset, 
Political Man, Doubleday, 1960, p. 195. 
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and political ‘rules of the game’, and this acceptance may well be absent } life t 
among the severely deprived.! part, 

Extreme poverty and illiteracy are not typical even of the lower social strata | pers 
in the Western societies considered in this article. Nevertheless, even relative | com 
differences in material welfare and education can affect a person’s disposition } are 0 
to engage in organizational activity. Aside from the question of motivation and | orga! 
of social skills, organizational membership and leadership are more often If 
expected from the better educated and better situated person as a kind of f and 
social duty. This expectation of others is reflected in the self-image of such | part 
persons and reinforces their tendency to be active in organizations, Persons of | mem 
lower social status, in contrast, do not feel the same obligation to participate, J betw 
and have less self-confidence in social contact and about their behaviour in | Jews 
formal groups, particularly, one may expect, where these groups include or are } and 
even dominated by their social betters.? This difficulty was early recognized by | ethm 
some working class organizations which set out, more or less deliberately, to Ex 
train their members in the social skills needed in organizational action. cons! 

An additional explanation of social class differences in organizational parti- J oF 0 
cipation is to be found in differences in class cultures. Thus it has been sug- f meat 
gested that formal group membership may be a typical modern urban middle | 2atio 
class pattern and serve as substitute for the more informal relationships typical | s0cia 
of rural and lower class persons. It is true that in the United States organiza- | inter 
tional membership is more frequent among the urban than among the rural | refug 
population, but it is occupation rather than residence which accounts for this | am 
difference. aflili 

The percentage of non-members is notably lower only among the rural farm } {ast | 
population, and there especially among farm labourers, while urban and rural J ‘© P' 
non-farm persons show nearly identical membership rates.’ This general trend, J 4880 
moreover, is cross-cut by regional variations, for instance between Northern } | K 
and Southern states. In Germany, the pattern is similarly complex. There is | if tal 
no clear trend in the rates of membership when communities of different size, J thes 
from small rural to large metropolitan, are compared, and metropolitan com- } re ‘ 
munities in North Rhine-Westphalia have, for instance, significantly more [| mun 
members than those in Hesse and Bavaria. roug 

As to the hypothesis that formal social relations substitute for informal ones, | S0Cia 
empirical evidence has shown that, if anything, organization members have not } ¢xist 
less but more informal contact with relatives, friends, neighbours and co-work- | tepr' 
ers than do non-members.’ Members also seem to have a more active family } othe 


hobk 
socia 
1. These considerations are in part suggested by Seymour M. Lipset’s article: ‘Some social requisites of democracy: socia 
economic development and political legitimacy’, American Political Science Review, LIII, no. 1, March 1959, 
especially pp. 83-5. Edward Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, eque 
1958, is a case study which shows poverty and lack of education at work in inhibiting organizational partici- 
pation. 
2. The differential expectations, self-images, and self-confidence in group situations of high status participants 1. Tht 
compared to inactive lower class persons form the major topic of the study by Brown (op. cit.) ; he also reviews a the 
dissertation by H. H. Plambeck who defined feeling of inferiority as one of the reasons for non-participation. (Re 
Further evidence was brought in ‘A study of the League of Women voters of the United States’, Report III, 2. Bre 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, August 1957, mimeographed manuscript; and a study by 3. Wr 
Robert Weiss, University of Chicago, reported in a personal communication March 1959. See also John org 
M. Foskett, ‘Social structure and social participation’, American Sociological Review, vol. 20, no. 4, August con 
1955, PP. 431-8. Bra 
3. Wright and Hyman, op. cit., p. 290; Kaufman, op. cit., passim. org 
4. Reigrotzki, op. cit., pp. 167-8. aut 
5. Axelrod, op. cit.; more extensively in Morris Axelrod, ‘A study of formal and informal group participation in 4. Re 
a large urban community’, University of Michigan, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1954. 5. Zet 
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life than non-members.! It appears that organization membership is, at least in 
part, one of several expressions of a socially more active personality. Such a 
personality is formed through socialization, beginning in the family. Persons 
coming from families where the parents were members of some organization 
are more likely to join an organization themselves.” Social class differences in 
organizational participation are thus perpetuated through socialization. 

If organizational participation is a kind of behaviour that has been learnt, 
and if subcultures within a society have distinct norms with regard to such 
participation, one may also expect differences in the extent of formal group 
membership which are independent of socio-economic factors. Such differences 
between subcultures can indeed be found. In the United States, for instance, 
Jews generally show an exceptionally high rate of formal group membership, 
and there can be impressive differences between the participation of various 
ethnic groups within the same community.’ 

Explanation of class differences in organizational participation must 
consider participation in different types of organizations, because membership 
or non-membership in one type of organization may have a very different 
meaning from what it has in another type. Thus, three major types of organi- 
zations shall now be considered separately: leisure organizations (which include 
social, recreational, hobby, sports, and music clubs), occupational and special 
interest groups (unions, professional associations, organizations of veterans, 
refugees, etc.), and organizations with a social, civic, or political action pro- 
gramme. These three types do not cover all voluntary organizations (church 
affiliated associations, for instance, are not considered), nor are there hard and 
fast boundary lines between them. But the three types are sufficiently distinct 
to permit separate analysis, and they do comprise the majority of voluntary 
associations, 

To begin with leisure organizations, membership of this type of organization, 
if taken by itself, seems indeed to be more frequent in the middle class than in 
the working class, and in general to increase with social status. However, there 
are differences even within this category of organizations. A German com- 
munity ‘study indicated that members of all occupational groups belong with 
roughly the same frequency to sports and hobby clubs, while membership of 
social clubs rises sharply with social status.4 The same difference seems to 
exist in Sweden, where the middle and working classes are proportionately 
represented among the members of athletic organizations, while membership of 
other non-economic organizations rises with income.® It appears that sports, 
hobbies and similar recreational interests find their organized expression on all 
social levels, though the type of sport or other interest pursued by the different 
social classes may differ and one does not find members of all social classes 
equally represented in the same club. The social clubs show more clearly the 


1. Thus, the German survey showed that members placed more emphasis upon being with their families, meeting 
their friends more often at home than in other places, and going out more often together with their families 
(Reigrotzki, op. cit., pp. 185-7). 

Brown, op. cit. 

Wright and Hyman, op. cit., p. 287, show that only in 31 per cent of Jewish families does nobody belong to an 
organization, as against 44 per cent of Catholic and 49 per cent of Protestant families. Elin Anderson, ‘The 
community’s social life’, in: Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1949, p. 495, found that among the Old Americans in one community 80 per cent of the men belonged to 
organizations, but among the French-Canadians only 46 per cent of the men did; ‘organization’, the 
author explains, ‘has never, in the past, been a feature of their lives’. 

Renate Mayntz, Soziale Schichtung und sozialer Wandel in einer Industriegemeinde, Stuttgart, Enke, 1958, p. 242. 
Zetterberg, op. cit. 
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urban middle class origin of such organizations. The habit of social club 
membership which has been generalized into a status obligation, the social 
usefulness of a club (or lodge, or fraternal society) membership for the status. 
conscious middle class, and their possession of the requisite social skills, are 
factors which have tended to maintain the class difference in membership. 

However, this pattern may well be undergoing a change now, or may today 
already be different from fifty years ago. With its changed standard of living, 
life style, and social self-image, the working class may increasingly adopt the 
middle class pattern of leisure time behaviour. Workers with middle class aspi- 
rations would at the same time reject separate working class clubs, such as the 
labour movement used to sponsor for its members. With this and with the 
abatement of social and cultural dividing lines between classes, one should at 
least expect a certain change in the composition of leisure organizations and 
thus a further reduction of an important psychological barrier for working 
class members. On the other hand, at the very time when the working class 
might thus be expected to increase its club memberships, there may have 
started a general trend away from participation in leisure organizations and 
towards the individual consumption of mass produced entertainment. Partic- 
ularly with the widespread use of television, the scene of this consumption 
appears to shift more to the home. In this shift, the general trend toward priv- 
atization, the new home comfort of the working class, and the emphasis on 
family life as a value, all play their interdependent roles.! It may, then, turn out 
that the working class, receiving its new leisure at this historical point, adopts at 
once the more modern mode of its use. However, the lack of reliable compara- 
tive data should caution against over-emphasizing these apparent trends, and 
also against seeing them as essentially new. As long as thirty years ago, Hans 
Speier noted the embourgeoisement of the German worker and the priva- 
tization of his life.? 

If one turns from leisure organizations to organizations which are linked to 
the occupational role or are directly related to the interest of some special status 
such as veteran, refugee, etc., the meaning and also the pattern of membership 
are seen to be very different. As far as unions, professional and other occupa- 
tional associations are concerned, mernbership is often more or less obligatory 
for certain groups, and in that case is hardly an expression of a socially more 
active disposition. And, in fact, the usual socio-economic status pattern does not 
hold for membership in this type of organization: skilled workers, professionals 
and businessmen have the highest rate of membership, white-collar workers and 
unskilled labourers a significantly lower one. The influence of this deviant 
pattern is even strong enough to reverse, for certain groups of employed 
persons, the more general relation between social status and frequency of any 
kind of organization membership. 

Thus, it has been shown for Detroit that among the employed persons of 
both sexes, operatives, craftsmen and foremen have higher average rates of 
membership (including, in this case, church membership, which otherwise 
varies in the opposite direction!) than clerical and sales employees (81 per cent 
as against 69 per cent).® Similarly, in the German national survey employed 
male workers were more often members than white-collar employees, except 


1. Mark Abrams, ‘The home-centered society’, The Listener, 26 November, 1959, Ppp. 914-5. 

2. Hans Speier, ‘The worker turning bourgeois’, condensed and translated from Magasin der Wirtschaft, 1931, in: 
Social Order and the Risks of War, New York, Stewart, 1952, pp. 53-67. 

3- Morris Axelrod, ‘A study of formal and informal group participation . . .’, op. cit. 
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for civil servants (75 per cent of workers, 70 per cent of white-collar employees, 
and go per cent of civil servants being organization members).1 The general 
pattern reappears, however, when the number of memberships per person is 
considered; here, workers, as union members, belong less often to any addi- 
tional organization than do other persons organized in their corresponding 
occupational associations (including white-collar unions, etc.). 

To interpret these differences, one would have to consider what factors faci- 
litate or impede organization on the basis of occupation-linked interest. This 
problem is clearly too vast to be taken up here, but it may at least be suggested 
that the different complexity of occupational role-sets, the extent to which 
membership in the organization brings directly noticeable advantages, and the 
degree of specialization of an occupational organization (unions, for instance, 
may cover more of the interests of workers than other occupational organiza- 
tions do of their members) are important variables. 

Occupational and special interest organizations, in pursuing their goals, 
initiate or, on the contrary, work against social change. Often they become 
active in the more narrowly defined field of political action. Their members 
may belong to them only because it is opportune to do so, but they may also 
be highly committed to the interests of the group in question. In all these res- 
pects, the type of organization just discussed differs, if at all, in degree and 
emphasis rather than in principle from organizations with a social, political, or 
civic action programme. However, in this third type of organization, illustrated 
by political parties, welfare, and civic organizations, the interests which they 
represent are not as specifically tied to a special status, and membership and 
work for them are more often conceived as service to a cause, a communal pur- 
pose, etc. To be sure, all manner of personal ambitions enter into the motiva- 
tions of many members of this type of organization, which one should not 
contrast, as altruistic, with the previous more ‘selfish’ type. 

This third type of organization has less members than the previous two, yet 
by virtue of their civic and political orientation they may be the most im- 
portant category in the consideration of a pluralistic democracy. Membership of 
organizations with social, political, and civic action programmes seems again 
to be more frequent in the higher socio-economic groups. Several reasons may 
account for this: the greater stake which persons of higher socio-economic 
status have in the running of public affairs, status obligation, and the greater 
interest in public affairs which goes with higher education and better under- 
standing of such matters. 

If one considers the evidence about the participation of the lower classes in 
all three types of organization, one finds that they belong to some kinds of 
recreational associations as often as do people of higher status, and also join 
organizations such as unions or special interest associations, which are directly 
related to their material interests. On the other hand, their lower participation 
in social clubs and in organizations with social, civic, and political action pro- 
grammes makes the lower classes appear socially weakly integrated and apa- 
thetic as citizens.* 


t. Reigrotzki, op. cit., p. 166. 

2. See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York, Harper, 1944, p. 176; also the discussion of the ‘apa- 
thetic lower class’ in Joseph Kahl, The American Class Structure, New York, Rinehart, 1959, pp. 210-5 and 
the literature cited there; also Lipset, op. cit., chapter 4; and Genevieve Knupfer, ‘Portrait of the underdog’, 
in: Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, Class, Status, and Power, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, pp. 255-63, 
to give but a few examples. 
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Non-membership of organizations does not mean a lack of social integration 
generally, but only at those higher levels of social life which transcend the 
immediate personal environment : the local and the national community. As 
for the local community, there is in fact evidence that organization member. 
ship and integration go together. 

Thus it was shown that participation is related to community adjustment 
and to satisfaction with the community’s social climate, and that active orga- 
nization members felt twice as often ‘very much’ part of their community as did 
inactive persons.! In these studies it is not clear whether the individual’s better 
integration leads him to activity, or whether organizational membership 
makes for integration, but apparently both can be true. Thus, studies of 
migrants have shown that newcomers to a community, understandably not yet 
as integrated as long-time residents, have a lower average membership rate 
than the latter.2 On the other hand, organization members are more reluctant 
to leave their community than are non-members.® 

With regard to integration into the larger society, two essentially different 
modes of such integration should be distinguished. There is one form of 
integration which implies consensus, or satisfaction with the society’s status 
quo, along with a merely passive involvement in public affairs such as the 
mass media supply. This form of integration should not be confused with 
alienation from society. On the other hand there is the form of integration 
which implies active involvement and where the general identification with 
the society is combined with criticism of some of its specific features. It is this 
second type of integration which is typical of the active organization member.' 
One may then conclude that the lower organizational activity of the lower 
social strata, especially in our third type of organization, need not imply a 
lack but possibly only a different mode of integration. 

This passive integration, however, may deserve the name of civic apathy. 
Of course, the active citizen can express himself in many ways—such as voting 
and being interested in and informed about political matters—which have no 
necessary relation with organization membership, except for that of political 
parties and similar associations. Yet there is a clear connexion between being 
an organization member and being a politically interested and active citizen. 

Lipset, drawing on election statistics for a number of Western countries, 
states that organization members generally have a higher voting turn-out 
than non-members.* The differences can be quite appreciable: for instance, 
in the American presidential election of 1952, 72 per cent of organization 
members voted as compared with only 63 per cent of non-members ;* according 
to the West German survey, 94 per cent of persons with three and more 


1. A. R. Mangus and H. R. Cottam, ‘Level of living, social participation, and adjustment of Ohio farming people’, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, bulletin 624, 1941; Brown, op. cit. 

. Basil G. Zimmer, ‘Adjustment of migrants in the urban area’, University of Michigan, unpublished Ph. D. disser- 
tation, 1954; Harry P. Sharp, ‘Migration and social participation in the Detroit area’, University of Michigan, 
unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 1954; the evidence of Hyman (op. cit.), does not substantiate these results 
very conclusively, on the other hand, lower participation of migrants is reported by Zetterberg (op. cit.), for 
Sweden. 

3. Reigrotzki, op. cit., p. 181; Zetterberg, op. cit. 

4. The evidence of Brown (op. cit.) in support of this statement shows that the active organization members 
were more critical of certain community services than inactive and non-members. Similarly, Renate Mayntz 
(Parteigruppen in der Grosstadt, op. cit., pp. 80, 84, 106-7), shows that the more active party members were 
more critical of some special aspects of their organization than the passive members, who more often expressed 
a summary satisfaction with the goals and the functioning of the party. 

. Lipset, op. cit., p. 182. 

. Data from Hyipan and Sheatsley, reproduced by Kornhauser, op. cit., table 3, p. 64. 
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organization memberships expressed their intention to vote in the next election, 
as against go per cent of those with two, 87 per cent of those with one, and 
only 80 per cent of those with no organization membership. The same rela- 
tionship held for summary measures of political activity, information, and 
judgement.! Community studies in the United States elaborate such nation- 
wide evidence. In Elmira, 36 per cent of non-members were non-voters, as 
against only 15 per cent of those with two and more memberships.” In Detroit 
it was found that the more active people are in organizations the better is 
their voting record and, moreover, the more frequently do they discuss politics, 
contact public officials, and take part in political campaigns.® Again it was 
shown in Denver that organization members express more interest in a large 
variety of political issues.* 

Undoubtedly, voting and other forms of political activity are independently 
affected by a large variety of conditions. In particular, voting turn-out in 
many Western countries varies with the same measures of socio-economic 
status with which organization membership is related.® 

An American national survey for the election of 1952 showed that the 
incidence of non-voting was only 10.3 per cent in the highest of four socio- 
economic classes, but 44.7 per cent in the lowest. Similarly, the highest class 
had only 6.3 per cent of persistent non-voters, but 38.9 per cent in the lowest 
class had to be thus classified. In Germany, where the voting level is generally 
higher, the differences are smaller, but go in the same direction.’ 

This raises the question of whether organizational participation and political 
activity are merely two effects of the same underlying social factors, or whether 
one influences the other directly. Not many studies have approached this 
particular problem empirically. Nevertheless there is evidence that socio- 
economic status alone does not explain the relationship; members of some 
organizations have a better voting record than non-members of the same 
status.§ But could it not be that both organizational and political participation 
are expressions of a generally active personality, formed partly in childhood 
socialization? At least it is true that to some extent political interest and party 
preference are transmitted from parents to children,® and the same has been 
found with regard to organizational activity. 

Clearly the relationship between organization membership and political 
activity can be explained in more than one way, but at least one study has 
shown that organization membership does indeed exert a very direct and 
stimulating influence on voting. This finding is particularly significant since it 
concerns members of a non-political organization, a local association furthering 
recreational activities. Members of this association had a voting record above 


1. Reigrotzki, op. cit., pp. 177-80. 

2. Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954; calculated from data given in chart LX XX, p. 176. 

3. Ronald Freedman and Morris Axelrod, ‘Who belongs to what in a great metropolis’, Adult Leadership, Novem- 
ber 1952; and Axelrod, ‘A study of formal and informal group participation . . ., op. cit. 

4¢ NORC community survey data quoted by Wright and Hyman, op. cit., p. 293. 

5. Lipset, op. cit., p. 182. 

6. Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent (Michigan Governmental 

Studies, no. 32), University of Michigan, 1956, pp. 26, 29; see also the last three studies summarized by Korn- 

hauser, op. cit., table 6, pp. 71-72. 

Reigrotzki, op. cit., pp. 66-68. 

This has for instance been shown for workers who do as compared with workers who do not belong to a union, 

see Harold L. Wilensky, ‘The labor vote: a local union’s impact on the political conduct of its members’, Social 

Forces, vol. 35, no. 2, December 1956, pp. 111-120; also Berelgon et al., op. cit., p. 46 ff. 

. Herbert H. Hyman, Political Socialization, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959, especially chapters 3 and 4. 
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average at the outset, which may show that politically active persons tend also 
to join organizations. But then the members of this association increased their 
voting participation at the next election, and the increase was higher among 
those who were more active in the association.! The very fact of having contact 
with a group where the majority does vote has a stimulating effect on political 
activity. 

Organization membership not only stimulates political interest generally, 
but gives it a certain direction. Thus, in the United States, more union members 
vote Democratic than do persons of the same socio-economic status who do 
not belong to a union, even in cases where the union makes no specific effort 
to influence the vote of its members. Moreover, active union members are even 
more likely to vote Democratic than passive members. 

The effect of union membership on the vote is understandable. However, 
even membership of non-political organizations which take no official stand 
on political issues can still influence party preference. Where the majority 
of the members of an organization come from a similar social background, 
they will share political views and thus inadvertently produce a climate of 
political opinion which reinforces the majority view. 

In Elmira, ‘of those who thought that most of their organizations’ members 
would vote Republican, 88 per cent intended to vote Republican; for those in 
‘predominantly Democratic’ organizations the figure was only 23 per cent... 
people who attend organizational meetings more frequently are more likely 
to correspond to the perceived vote of their organization in their own vote. . . .’ 
Berelson concludes for Elmira: ‘. . . the central effect of organizations is 
apparently to help “bring out” the latent tendency of social characteristics 
and express them in partisanship. His memberships help to determine which 
of the individual’s loyalties, experiences, affiliations, and attitudes will be 
brought into play in making political decisions.”* 

Where the prevailing climate of political opinion in an organization runs 
counter to an individual member’s preformed political attitude, he comes 
under cross-pressures which tend to deflect him from the course he would 
have followed otherwise. This has been shown for union elections in the United 
States! as well as for the voting behaviour of organization members in Sweden. 
For instance, Swedish workers who belonged to associations with a predo- 
minantly bourgeois membership voted twice as often for bourgeois parties 
than the average of workers.® Such cross-pressures can create conflict for the 
individual and can, as cross-pressures generally seem to do, delay and possibly 
even inhibit decisions. On the other hand, by shifting the conflict on to the 
individual level, conflict on the macroscopic scale is mitigated: organizations 
with members from different social backgrounds, who furthermore may 
belong to additional organizations with a different political orientation, will 
be more moderate and ready to compromise in their programmes, both as a 
matter of policy in order to hold their members and as a natural outgrowth 


. Herbert Maccoby, ‘The differential political activity of participants in a voluntary association’, American 

Sociological Review, vol. 23, no. 5, October 1958, p. 524 ff. 

z. Wilensky, op. cit., and Berelson et al., op. cit., pp. 46-9. 

. Berelson et al., op. cit., pp. 51-52; Wilensky (op. cit., p. 119), after reviewing a large array of data on voting of 
union members, makes a similar statement: ‘. . . while labor unions change few votes . . . they do much to 
mobilize the committed vote, activate class disposition, and reinforce party appeals’. 

4. Seymour M. Lipset, Martin Trow and James Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956, 

PP. 338-45. 

5. Zetterberg, op. cit., p. ro. 
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of the diversity of views among the decision-makers of the organization.’ The 
compromising and pragmatic behaviour of political parties striving for an 
appeal beyond narrow class lines is a good case in point. 

It has been shown that organization membership stimulates political 
interest and influences political attitudes. The close relationship between 
organizational and political activity finds a striking expression in the fact that 
members of political parties or clubs tend to be members of more additional 
organizations than any other category of members. An American community 
study showed that members of political clubs and organizations had an 
average of 3.56 memberships, while members of other voluntary organizations 
had only an average of 2.32 memberships.? In the German survey, party 
members likewise exceeded all other groups in number of memberships.® 
Among party members, moreover, the number of additional memberships 
increases sharply from the rank and file through the succeeding levels in the 
hierarchy of officers.* 

One might inquire whether membership of a political organization is the 
last stage in the career of an unusually active minority, or whether on the 
contrary membership of a political organization stimulates further engagement 
in organizations. From the American community study just cited it appears 
that it is indeed membership of a political organization which has a ‘catalytic 
effect’ on participation in other organized activities. Of those persons whose 
first affiliation, after moving to the community, had been with a non-political 
organization, only 56 per cent subsequently joined other organizations, and 
these in their majority non-political. In contrast, of those who first joined a 
political organization, go per cent subsequently joined other organizations, 
and none of these joined only some other political organization.’ Indeed, de 
Tocqueville had already pointed out that practice in political association 
stimulates the growth of civic associations. 

In conclusion one may say again that not only the organizational but also 
the political activity of the lower social classes is less than that of the higher 
ones. As has been pointed out, lack of organizational participation need not 
mean alienation or lack of social integration but may simply reflect a passive 
rather than active participation in the affairs of the larger community. With 
regard to political participation it has similarly been suggested that non-voting, 
for instance, might be an expression of satisfaction with the status quo and need 
not be evaluated negatively. In this connexion the fact has been mentioned 
that high voting turn-outs have sometimes occurred at crisis points and 
foreshadowed a subsequent break-down in the democratic political system, 
as in Germany before Hitler took over.* Prosperity and material satisfaction 
have been given as the reason for the lack of class conscious militancy of the 
American worker and for the declining appeal of doctrinaire Marxism both 


~ 


. The positive effect of multiple affiliation of the individual with organizations and diverse social groups is stressed 
by David B. Truman, The Governmental Process, New York, Knopf, 1951, chapter 16; also by Lewis A. Coser, 
The Functions of Social Conflict, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956, chapter 4 and passim. Walter B. Simon 
suggests that the broadening social basis of any organization with a political action programme turns it from 
an ethics of ultimate ends, a radical pursuit of its goals, towards an ethics of legal means, and the acceptance 
of democratic proceedings; see his article ‘Politische Ethik und politische Struktur’, Koelner Zeitschrift 
fuer Soztologie, vol. 11, no. 3, 1959, PP- 445-59- 

Merton et al., op. cit., chapter X. 

Reigrotzki, op. cit., pp. 190-1. 

Mayntz, Parteigruppen in der Grosstadt, op. cit., p. 73. 

Merton et al., op. cit. 

Thus, at least, argues Lipset, op. cit., pp. 181, 189-go. 
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in contemporary England and Western Germany. The decrease in political 
passion, especially among the working class, in prosperous Western societies 
introduces a new pragmatism into politics. Parties appear as competing rivals 
for a government which each would run rather similarly, mainly responding 
to the practical needs of the situation. Clearly, such a conception of political 
parties, while it assumes a basic consensus in guiding social and cultural 
values, may lower the importance attached by the individual to the act of 
voting. 

There are, then, two basically different situations which both make for 
inactivity: the feeling that everything is well and nothing needs to be changed, 
and the feeling that though things are bad, they cannot be changed funda- 
mentally. Strangely enough, both of these contradictory attitudes may combine 
in those who remain passive. The existing conditions appear more or less 
acceptable, and there are agencies which on their own account act to maintain 
it: a government more or less trusted not to resort to crude coercion and not to 
support crass exploitation, and unions to defend what has been achieved and 
pushing, on their own organizational impetus, always for a little more. Beyond 
this, matters cannot be improved in a world inherently imperfect, so one might 
just as well turn to one’s private affairs. This half-resigned acceptance of 
the status quo may well be reinforced by a fake cultural integration and feeling 
of participation induced by the mass media.! To the extent that this speculative 
interpretation of passivity is correct, one should not expect any significant rise 
in participation as a result of further increases in lower class prosperity, but 
possibly even a decrease. 

The basic situation making for activity implies, to pursue the speculative 
argument, the recognition that things are not as good as they could be: there 
are shortcomings, but they can be improved upon. This attitude would 
characterize the ‘good citizen’, the actively participating person for whom 
his activity is not only a social norm but makes sense in terms of his personal 
interests. Such ideal citizens are, indeed, a minority.2 The question is whether 
that minority is sufficiently large to maintain the vitality of a pluralistic democ- 
racy. It is a question hard to answer except in terms of belief. But to the 
extent that an active citizen behaviour is induced by better understanding 
of public affairs, one might hope for increased participation from a further 
democratization of higher education and a continual rise in the average 
level of education, if not from growing prosperity (and more leisure). 


1. Theodor W. Adorno, ‘Theorie der Halbbildung’, Der Monat, vol. 11, no. 132, September 1959, pp. 20-43. 

2. Janowitz and Marvick, op. cit., table 14, p. 32, found 28.5 per cent of ‘effective citizens’ in their sample, using 
a measure of political self-confidence and a measure of self-interest in election to construct their typology; 
using rather different measures, a survey by DIVO, ‘Untersuchung der Wablerschaft und Wahlentscheidung 
1957’, Frankfurt am Main, mimeographed, found 20 per cent of ‘good citizens’ in the national sample. 
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THE SOCIAL PLANNING OF LEISURE 


AHTIK VITOMIR 


The past hundred years have seen considerable technical and social and 
economic changes, the tempo of which has speeded up during the last few 
decades. More and more studies are noting and analysing the different 
aspects of these changes and their impact on the lives of individuals and 
societies, as well as on the use of leisure. Attempts are even made in them to 
predict future developments. 

So far as leisure is concerned, it is important to consider three interrelated 
aspects of these changes: (a) technological development, the outstanding 
features of which are the introduction of new sources of energy, an increasing 
degree of organization in production processes and a consequent rise in 
productivity; (b) economic expansion, which is characterized principally 
by the growth of productive forces, of the volume of production, of the 
exchange of goods and of the accumulation of capital; (c) changes in social 
relationships, and in the role of the individual in private and public life— 
such changes being characterized essentially by new opportunities for the 
individual to assert his personality, his rights and his responsibilities more 
fully. 

All these changes leave their mark on day-to-day events. On the one hand, 
they give rise to a whole series of problems in economic and social life, from 
the point of view of both the individual and the community—a fact which is 
viewed by many authors with some disquiet and with a pessimism that even 
questions the permanence of the foundations of our civilisation; on the other 
hand, they bring improvements into the individual’s life and throw a favourable 
light on the future prospects of society—and this fact is viewed with rosy 
optimism by other authors, who acclaim the imminence of the ‘age of 
leisure’. 

The economic, technical and social changes of our time are reflected in 
leisure. Most people have more and more free time, and a greater reserve of 
mental and physical energy, which makes a greater variety of action possible 
than in the past but also requires that the energy be channelled into active 
pursuits. At the same time, the constantly rising standard of living gives 
individuals access to the store of commodities built up by ever-increasing 
production. 

Moreover, besides this quantitative aspect of the matter, there are important 
qualitative aspects to be noted: leisure has acquired new content; it is shaping a 
new mode of life, introducing new values into social life, and opening up new 
possibilities of expression for the individual and for society. We may attempt a 
very cursory analysis of this phenomenon. 

During the last century, as Lengrand has already pointed out, leisure was 
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still ‘an element”of distinction between individuals’, a phenomenon of dif. § In a’ 
ferentiation between social classes. First and foremost, it was the prerogative of | may 
the small sector of the well-to-do, for the most part owners of the means of At 
production, who had considerable free time at their disposal. For this reason,  featu 
they engaged in a variety of activities which were often completely futile and, § Diffe 
when they took part in cultural activities, it was more likely to be for the sake § inter 
of outward appearances rather than from any real interest. Beside these § the ' 
privileged classes, there were a few distinguished individuals producing and § certé 
consuming scientific and artistic ideas and works of merit which stirred but § is a 
little interest among the bulk of the population. The great majority of the N 
population—i.e., the industrial and rural producers—devoted such leisure as [prob 
remained to them after exhausting labour to rest and the recuperation, § intes 
through inactivity, of their mental and physical energies. It could be said that, J whic 
for most people, leisure was synonymous with resting or ‘killing time’. men 
The turn of the century coincided with a new situation, distinguished by the F and 
steady rise of the standard of living, the comparative levelling out of differences F of sc 
in material situations, the increase of social mobility and the growth of the — and 
media of mass communication. In its turn, this situation created an objective § effor 
foundation for the removal of differences in modes of life and in leisure C. 
activities, although such opportunities as then existed were not used in the § mor 
same way by ail sections of the population. While the economic factor was § likes 
previously the main element of differentiation between individuals, distinctions J defic 
are now based on the more subtle criteria of differences in ways of living, J ecor 
appreciation of cultural values and participation in social life. There is an} dem 
elite which takes an active part in cultural and social life. It makes great J unc 
efforts to enrich its knowledge and its general and professional experience; J disa: 
it is active in political or trade union life; whilst the greater part of the popu- Ff indi 
lation falls gradually under the sway of an impoverished, commercialized J cult 
culture and cheap leisure-time activities offering attractive opportunities f mer 
for intense and pleasurable release of mental and physical tensions. The hyper- fof u 
trophy of entertainment goes hand in hand with a social and cultural passivity fof t 
among the people at large which resists all the efforts at stimulation made by [indi 
individuals and groups, however enthusiastic. have 
After the second world war, systematic efforts were sometimes to be noted — men 
throughout society, to induce and encourage the individual to make active | to i 
use of the material and spiritual resources of civilization, to play a part in — limi 
political life and to take advantage of opportunities for physical development. T 
There was, in fact, a systematic effort to encourage the masses to enjoy more fully — com 
the benefits conferred by society. In some instances, encouragement was given [bala 
to general, vocational and political education,’ in others, the object was to bring [prot 
about general social and cultural advancement so as gradually and indirectly to | sity 
reduce the cultural and social differences between the various social groups.‘ | both 


beh 
1. P. Lengrand, ‘Tempo libero e sviluppo umano dei lavoratori’, Quaderni di Azione Sociale, Roma, X, no. 3-4 valu 
1959, PP. 377-96. b 
2. A. Pizzorno (in: ‘Accumulation, loisirs et rapports de classe’, Esprit, Paris, XXVIII, no. 6, 1959, pp. 1000-16, ut 
and in: ‘Sulle condizioni sociologiche dell’ accumulazione e il ruolo delle ideologie di classe’, Passato e Presente, indi 
Bologna-Roma, X, no. 10, 1959, pp. 1265-79) sees the possibility of distinguishing between social classes on the t t 
basis of their varying degrees of accumulated working experience. 0 
3. N. Ignatiev, G. Ossipov, ‘Le communisme et le probléme des loisirs’, Esprit, Paris, XXVII, no. 6, 1959, li 
pp. 1060-7. : 
4. J. Dumazedier, ‘Aspects dela promotion culturelle et sociologie de l’education populaire’, International Review 
of Education, Hamburg, III, no. 1, 1957, pp. 33-4- 3 j. 
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In any case, it is still difficult to assess the effects which action of this kind 
may have on a given society. 

Any attempt to survey these developments and to discover the distinguishing 
features of the present period shows that the situation is extremely fluid. 
Different trends are in conflict with each other, and various modes of life are 
interrningled. In different socio-economic contexts, different conceptions of 
the various functions of leisure and a greater or less degree of hypertrophy in 
certain of its aspects are to be noted. Leisure, as Dumazedier has pointed out, 
is a fundamentally ambiguous thing. 

Nevertheless we are probably on the threshold of a period in which the 
problem of achieving a balance between the varied functions of leisure and 
integrating them into general life will be solved—in other words, a period in 
which efforts will be made to give an appropriate place to the personal develop- 
ment of the individual and his participation in the different fields of cultural 
and social life, and in recreation and relaxation. This is not merely the hope 
of scientists, philosophers and men of action, but a necessity for the individual 
and for society, both of which are equally committed to the same deliberate 
effort of construction and integration. 

Civilization in our time is developing more and more rapidly and becoming 
more and more complex. The activities of individuals and communities are 
likewise becoming more complex, while the consequences of hypertrophy or 
deficiency in one or the other are becoming more and more serious. While the 
economic crises of the past, in an economy governed by the law of supply and 
demand, harmed only the weakest individuals, the fluctuations of an 
unco-ordinated economy today can bring a whole nation to the brink of 
disaster. Technical inventions, the use of which still only recently depended on 
individual decisions, may imperil the existence of the human race. The para- 
cultural entertainments of today, propagated from a great variety of com- 
mercialized sources, are capable of plunging whole generations into a state 
of unquestioning passivity, or of creating pathological tendencies in the mass 
of the population. The crises which, in the past, affected small groups of 
individuals and limited areas, with only restricted consequences, may now 
have an influence on entire generations and civilizations. Dangerous develop- 
ments, and the hegemony of small but powerful pressure groups seeking only 
to impose their own interests on an inhibited majority whose horizons are 
limited, must therefore be held in check. 

The most efficient protection against irresponsible elements consists in a 
community of active individuals, mentally and physically healthy and 
balanced, with wide cultural and political interests. Such a concept of the 
protection of the individual and society is becoming more and more of a neces- 
sity which both the individual and society wish to treat as a normal right and which 
both accept as a normal obligation. A democratic society cannot function at the 
behest of individuals, however clever. Its functioning must depend on collective 
management and joint action by all the members of the community. Cultural 
values can no longer be held in trust by a handful of individuals—the élite— 
but must live and move and have their being within the experience of every 
individual, who will assimilate, develop and defend them, and act according 
to the demands that they appear to make on him, 

In this way, the need for rational activity on the part of the individual and 


3. J. Dumazedier, ‘Réalités du loisir et idéologies’, Esprit, Paris, XXVII, no. 6, 1959, pp. 866-93. 
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of society is gradually coming to be appreciated as a regular need; the same is 
true of the concept of leisure—both individual and collective—which is one 
of the most important aspects of the cultural life of the masses. In present 
circumstances, this need can be met only by systematic efforts on the part of 
the community as a whole—that is to say, by social planning. 

Social planning is nothing new. The essentials of it are to be found even in 
the earliest forms of organized society. Humanity has sought to organize, in 
turn, for the achievement of predetermined ends, wider and wider sectors of 
society’s life: the army, civil government, the economy, the education system, 
social security, etc. It is only now, in the twentieth century, that planning is 
becoming comprehensive. Planning of the modern type first proved its worth 
in the economic field, where it is based on efforts to secure the optimum yield 
from the planned activity. Only recently has co-ordinated planning of the 
various aspects of social life begun to emerge, in which economic and non- 
economic spheres are placed on an equal footing and are interrelated. In this 
context, it is natural that the developing sociology of leisure, which tends to 
advance the idea of planning leisure, should be making headway. Although 
planning is not, in principle, exclusively associated with particular social and 
economic conditions, the latter are nevertheless reflected in its operation and 
execution. Planning is governed by two main factors: the general social 
order—characterized by the nature of relationships in production—and the 
degree of development of the civilization—characterized by the degree of 
development cf industrialization. Myrdal! points out that, in principle, eco- 
nomic and social planning is more willingly accepted—and is based on con- 
ditions which are relatively more favourable to its execution—in countries 
where the basic elements of production are socialized, and in countries where 
industry is comparatively little developed and the basic economic potential 
has to be created, than it is in the parliamentary democracies and the more 
highly developed countries, where planning is only gradually accepted, and 
often only as means of avoiding some crisis. Nevertheless, these countries too 
must have some planned co-ordination and management of the affairs of 
society if their economic stability, the efficient functioning of the various social 
organs and the well-being of the masses are to be guaranteed. In principle, 
then, social planning is not limited to particular fields or to specific socio- 
economic sectors: it makes its appearance in a variety of spheres, in a guise 
which depends on the social order of the countries considered. 

Although the technique of planning is being put to increasing use in modern 
social life, lively discussions on questions of principle are to be found in the 
scientific literature on the subject. Is planning of use to the individual and to 
society? Is it justified from the economic, political and ethical standpoints? 
Is it possible? Is it effective? Such questions often indicate a misguided approach 
to the problem since they confuse the issue of planning proper with such other 
issues as administrative centralization, the restriction of personal liberty, the 
suppression of fundamental human rights, obstruction of the exercise of the 
natural functions of society and its economy, etc.? The object of planning is to 
direct social phenomena in a rational manner and to act upon them con- 
sciously with a view to obtaining given results. Viewed in this light, planning 


1. G. Myrdal, ‘The theoretical assumptions of social planning’, Transactions of the Fourth World Congress oj 
Sociology, London, ISA, 1959, pp. 155-67. 


2. G. Fried pk ti The study and practice of planning’, International Social Science Journal, 
vol. XI, no. 3, 1959, PP. 327-39. 
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may be based equally well on a centralized or on a decentralized system; it 
may limit or, on the other hand, it may enhance man’s liberty; in particular, 
it may reduce or broaden his needs and rights, impede or foster his develop- 
ment. Refusal to admit centralization and the suppression of human rights as 
techniques of planning, or rejection of inefficient methods of planning, does 
not, ipso facto, invalidate the idea of planning in itself or the desire to direct 
social events in a rational way. In any case, it would now appear that the stage 
of discussions on principles, often abstract and unrealistic, has been left far 
behind; planning is finding wider and wider application in the most diverse 
fields. The questions which are receiving most attention are those of practical 
implementation although it cannot be denied that a number of problems of 
principle still remain to be solved. 

Despite what has been said above, planning is not merely a method or 
technique of social action; it is also a directing principle. The attempt to 
introduce a rational element into social events derives from the conviction that 
the social phenomena of the present time ave so complex and unstable that it is 
impossible to arrive at satisfactory solutions by following the traditional forms 
of action, applying routine procedures, adopting a priori doctrines and ideas, or 
by reacting on the spur of the moment to given situations. The need is, in fact, 
to economize effort, to direct and stimulate what is going on, or to develop, out 
of existing elements, new situations conducive to individual and social progress. 

It may be said that for every individual or group activity three characteristic 
features can be distinguished: (a) the initial situation of the agent and his 
environment; (b) the end in view; and (c) the methods employed. 

The fundamental characteristic of planned activity, in contrast to unplanned 
or spontaneous activity, consists in the fact that the activity is directed towards a 
predetermined and more or less immediate objective, and in the fact that the 
succession of individual actions is governed by the determination to attain this 
objective undistracted by minor incidental obstacles or by subsidiary aims 
which are incompatible with the main end in view. Unplanned action may also 
be directed towards a goal and may even lead, by a succession of acts, to the 
same goal as planned action; but it will take account only of the situation of the 
moment, and the goal sought will not have been determined in advance on the 
basis of a conscious analysis of the complex situation and of future needs. 
Planned action is consequently considered to be more responsible, rational 
and economical, and to lead more surely and more quickly to the goals in view. 

Planning, its execution and its efficacy—and also, to a certain extent, its 
justification—depend on the harmonious integration of three factors: the initial 
situation, the end and the means. The end should, as far as possible, be related 
to existing circumstances and to the means available for its achievement. This 
requirement, though logical, certainly meets with many difficulties in practice. 
But as technical problems do not concern us here, only one of these three 
factors—the aim—will come to the fore in the discussion which follows. 

The question of the aim deserves special attention, since it is the aim which 
determines the direction of practical action, which conditions the norm and 
establishes the criterion for it. Nevertheless, it seems to us that this factor, unlike 
the two others—the original situation and the means of execution—has not 
been accorded sufficient attention, although the question of the criterion has 
recently been taken up by all the social sciences. The criteria for evaluating 
activity are all too often left to everyday practice or stated in abstract terms as 
principles, and this is particularly the case where leisure is concerned. The 
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norm required for social action in regard to leisure should specify a concrete, 
realistic aim, fitting satisfactorily into the general context of social phenomena; 
it should be both specific enough for practical application and general enough 
for theoretical use. This norm, which provides the man of action with the 
bearings to chart his course, constitutes, for the research worker, the principal 
dependent variable or the empirical criterion for appreciation. If the criteria 
which emerge from modern practice, or which are laid down in theory are 
analysed from this point of view in relation to the norms for leisure activities, 
they will be found to be unsatisfactory, either because they are limited to 
particular aspects of things, to which they give undue prominence while over- 
looking others, or because they are too abstract for practical action, or too 
empirical, improvised and ill-adapted to long-term objectives. 

In determining the criterion of leisure, many different factors must be taken 
into consideration. In the present state of affairs, there are some of these fac- 
tors that can be singled out, although it must be borne in mind that they 
represent proposals and problems to be solved rather than rules and solutions, 

The first question to be considered has to do with the relation between the 
objective and subjective needs of the individual and the requirements of 
society. Day-to-day experience shows that the subjective needs which are 
consciously expressed in interests and attitudes, and unconsciously in certain 
motivations, cannot be regarded as the sole or even the predominant rule for 
human activity, because they are very often too narrow and derive from rov- 
tine or traditional forms of behaviour that resist progressive changes, and 
because man is very often unaware of his real long-term needs. Nevertheless, it 
is not possible to go to the other extreme and state that the objective needs of 
the individual or society are the best basis for individual or collective action, 
since there is very little chance that men will be willing or even able to accept 
and satisfy demands established on this basis alone. In principle, the problem is 
simple: these two aspects of affairs must be reconciled ; but this reconciliation in 
its turn inevitably raises a large number of questions. 

At the same time we must consider the question of hedonistic needs, since 
the well-being of the individual is frequently, and particularly in connexion 
with leisure, identified with pleasure, comfort, passivity, and a general absence 
of effort and conflict. Such a state, however, especially if it is prolonged, entails 
stagnation and inhibition for the individual—which society attempts to avoid 
because of its demoralizing effect. The characteristic feature of human nature is 
to be found in that interaction of man with his environment which leads him to 
assert his needs and to respond to external stimuli. When he has to vindicate 
his needs and to overcome the obstacles in his way the individual is stimulated 
by his own efforts, and has a sense of satisfaction if those efforts are successful. 
Passivity, on the other hand, like work which is too difficult, is a source either 
of discouragement or maladjustment. Proof of this is to be found in the consider- 
able number of leisure activities in which the individual seeks opportunity for 
that creative self-expression which is so often denied him in his working life. 
Although this is clear, it does not allow us to determine precisely the situation 
which constitutes the dynamic optimum, or, in other words, the function of 
equilibrium between the opposing forces, represented by subjective needs and 

external obstacles. 

The question of the criterion also involves the dimension of time. The postu- 
late inherent in planning is the pursuit of the objective in view, but the latter, 
if it is not to be a mere fiction, must be defined in relation to an actual time, 
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a specific place and real individuals; otherwise it is bound to lose all functional 
value. How, then, are we to measure an appropriate term for planning in a 
changing, dynamic society such as ours is at the present time? 

It is characteristic that such questions are often stated in terms of the tradi- 
tional dichotomy, of individual and society, in which subjective factors, hedo- 
nistic motives and lack of foresight, are attributed to the individual, and those 
factors which are objective, real, and of importance for the future, are attribut- 
ed to society. The relation between individual and society is not necessarily 
limited to these terms; neither can it be one of conflict, since society can have 
neither form nor function apart from the activity of its members, and since the 
interests of the members of society can only be represented and given signifi- 
cance by society itself. Here again there is a solution in principle, the actual 
realization of which however raises a whole series of problems. 

This discussion brings us to the question of freedom of decision and action at 
individual and social level—a question very often discussed in relation to 
leisure and social planning. Are the essential components of individual freedom 
the absence of external pressures and the satisfaction of the spontaneous needs 
of the individual? In what sense can a decision be ‘subjectively free’ if it is 
determined by attitudes formed in the subconscious by carefully thought out 
propaganda, or if it is not based on even an elementary understanding of the 
object to which it relates? Shall we not rather choose as the criterion of freedom 
those conscious decisions which are based on rational knowledge and on respect 
for objective and subjective reality, those through which we consciously realize 
—and consciously limit—our own freedom? 

There are other problems to be faced besides those which have just been 
examined, for example the problem of the relations between the three more or 
less interrelated dimensions of human activity—extent (or diversity), intensity 
and creativity. Is it preferable that a man should be engaged, even if only 
superficially, in as many and as varied mental and physical activities as possible, 
or is it desirable that he should take up a few activities chosen from among the 
most worth-while and the most healthy, so that his experience may be more 
intense? If we are concerned with man’s personal enrichment, we shall wish 
him to be engaged as widely and as intensely as possible. But what then will be 
the qualitative nature of the activities in which he is engaged? It would seem 
that what is desirable is a maximum of selectivity, originality and creativity. 
In other words, leisure should permit the individual to express his personality 
with a minimum of passive conformism, whilst remaining within the limits 
of active adaptation to society. But the relations between these three dimensions 
are neither linear nor unidirectional, which makes the situation very compli- 
cated. 

Not only do we wish men to be actively engaged in the greatest possible 
variety of activities, but at the same time we want each activity to be balanced 
and integrated with the whole pattern of daily activities. This trend towards 
the integration of the different fields of activity will be reflected in the desire to 
reduce the duality between work and leisure, between private and public 
activity, between intellectual and artistic, mental and physical concerns, etc. 
Considered from this point of view, the various aspects of leisure should be 
invested with new content and new forms. We should, for example, introduce 
recreation into our cultural activities and culture into our recreation, or, where 
sport is concerned, we should reduce the emphasis on competition between 
individuals, placing it, instead, on general mental and physical development, 
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social participation, emotional release, aesthetic enjoyment, etc. We should 
ensure that participation in politics becomes an active and widely representa- 
tive process of joint decision-making involving all those sections of the popula- 
tion interested in settling the social, economic and cultural problems of the 
community. However, even these imperatives are, in many respects, ambitious 
and give rise, in their turn, to other imperatives. 

These problems and suggestions, which I can do no more than outline in 
passing and out of which further problems will arise, call for thorough analysis 
and practical, co-ordinated answers. But who will provide these answers, and 
on what authority will they be formulated? 

There are two basic elements in our criterion, one of which is rational and 
must be logically and empirically related to the objective determinism of the 
existing state and evolution of society, while the other includes values, both 
aesthetic and ethical, which represent the norms and aims of the individual 
and of society. It is man, both as an individual and as a member of a society, 
who embodies values; it is science and practice which represent rational laws, 
Ifweattempt to giveanoperational value to our criterion, we must consider how 
to ensure that these factors will be represented. So far as individual values are 
concerned, the solution is simple: we can be informed by a representative 
sample of the population. But as soon as social values are involved, the question 
arises whether we should be guided by the opinion of the majority, of elected 
representatives, or of individuals belonging to various élites.! Likewise, we shall 
obtain widely differing replies if we address ourselves to scientists and men of 
action from different branches—sociologists, psychologists, educationists, 
economists, for example. Their replies will appear to differ and often will be 
essentially different. Here once again, there are thus still problems to be solved. 

The task of reducing the criterion to a clearly defined concept and of giving it 
practical effect is one that must be dealt with urgently, but is a complex one. 
At the present time, we can hope only for provisional solutions; but even these 
will be of the greatest help to the theory and practice of the social planning of 
leisure. 


1. J. Ader, ‘Leaders populaires et entrainement mental’, /nternational Review of Community Development, no 3. 
1959, PP. 147-57. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


CO-ORDINATED RESEARCH ON LEISURE 
IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


R. HENNION 


There has been a considerable increase over the past 10 years in empirical 
research devoted directly or indirectly to the study of leisure. A ‘selective’ 
bibliography of studies carried out in the Netherlands since 1953, which was 
prepared on the occasion of the last World Congress of Sociology, alone 
lists 36 titles.! The time would certainly seem opportune to attempt a compre- 
hensive survey relative to the European countries similar to the one which 
A. Heckscher and S. de Grazia have undertaken to provide in respect of the 
United States of America under the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Fund.? In the absence of any general system of interpretation and sufficient 
uniformity of method, however, it is still somewhat difficult to turn to account, 
for comparative purposes, the considerable quantity of data thus assembled. 
Furthermore, apart from such notable exceptions as the survey carried out 
in the Netherlands in the winter of 1955-56,3 current research, for the most 
part, is directed at a particular, limited objective, deals with a single section 
of the population or touches upon the phenomenon of leisure only marginally 
in connexion with a study of community life, political participation or working 
conditions. 

For the purpose of a comprehensive study of leisure and of its evolution in 
contemporary society, an International Study Group on Leisure and the 
Social Sciences has been gradually built up since 1956 (when the Amsterdam 
Congress of Sociology was held), with a view to promoting, through 
co-ordinated research, a comparative study of the problems of leisure in 
relation to the different technical levels and social structures of industrial 
societies. This group, which was sponsored and assisted from its inception 
by the Unesco Institutes for Social Science, Education and Youth, and 
subsequently by the Unesco Department of Social Sciences, now comprises 
research workers from 12 European countries as well as from Israel and the 
United States of America. Co-ordinated studies are now being planned, 
carried out or evaluated in 11 of these countries (Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia). Liaison between the research workers is 
maintained by means of annual meetings—the most recent was held at 
Portoroz (Yugoslavia) in June 1960—and by a bulletin, of which nine numbers 
have so far been published by the Secretariat housed in the Unesco Institute 
for Education (Hamburg). An interim report, prepared under the direction 


1. Research on Leisure in the Netherlands, T.T. ten Have, Amsterdam (multigraphed report). 
2. See Time, Work and Leisure, by A. Heckscher in Prod. Vol. 1, No. 4, Princeton, N.J. 
3. Vrije-tijdsbesteding in Nederland, winter 1955-56, Zeist, 1957-58 (8 vols. published). 
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of Mr. Dumazedier (Centre d’ Etudes Sociologiques, France), will be submitted 
to Unesco at the end of 1960. In addition to a general survey of the project 
and a description of various national investigations, it will contain comparative 
studies on the length of leisure time, the various types of leisure activities, the 
relations between work and leisure, family and leisure, social life and leisure, 
as well as methodological comments on the problems raised by co-ordinated 
research. 

The direction taken by the work of the International Study Group represents 
a compromise between the basic principles and hypotheses underlying the 
project and the practical requirements occasioned by the methods of co- 
operation and financing. It would have been agreeable to have been able to 
draw up a clearly defined overall plan and to have its implementation financed 
from international funds. in fact, the national research teams have up to 
now retained their autonomy and the financial responsibility for their own 
work. In most cases, therefore, they have had to integrate the joint project 
or certain of its aspects within the regular programme of their own respective 
institutes, and to take account of the interests and objectives of the bodies 
which were financing the local investigations: adult education associations, 
municipal councils, syndicates or public services. Only the expenses arising 
out of the co-operation have been defrayed by the international organizations 
responsible for the project. Obviously, neither the work of the investigators 
nor the co-ordination itself has been made easier by this arrangement. Never- 
theless the results, at any rate in the initial phase of the project, offer certain 
Positive aspects; in particular, the members of the group have been led to 
devise for the project a looser and more flexible structure which is constantly 
adapted to the variety of situations and national and local conditions; they 
have also had to interest—and even collaborate with—educationists, social 
workers and administrative officials in studies calculated to further their 
work, In time, this notable effort should enable a permanent apparatus to 
be set up for studying the needs and evaluating the results of cultural and 
social influence—an apparatus which will reveal the problems arising from 
the evolution of leisure activities and the possibilities they open up for raising 
the cultural level of social milieux more effectively than any one particular 
study, however extensive, the results of which may soon be challenged by 
the intervention of new events or factors. This also accords with one of the 
primary aims of the group, whose constituent meetings at Gauting (Germany) 
and Annecy (France) in June 1957 brought together workers in the field of 
cultural promotion and social scientists. 

The object of the joint project is to study the major trends in the evolution 
of leisure activities and needs (relaxation, entertainment or development), 
these trends being considered in relation to the evolution of professional 
activities, family obligations and social participation, with due regard to 
cultural traditions, facilities and environment as well as to the influence 
exerted by cultural associations and the commercial sector. The general 
procedure adopted by the group consists mainly, for each of the associated 
countries, in the sociographic study of an average-size industrial centre, a 
complementary study of one or several rural communities in process of develop- 
ment, and a nation-wide or region-wide statistical survey of cultural and 
recreative facilities. Complementary investigations—polls, monographs, 
longitudinal studies, individual or marginal research carried out by members 
of the group or by the national teams to which they belong—are similarly 
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utilized for comparative purposes, with the necessary precautions as to method. 
At this level, co-ordination is frequently bilateral or multilateral within the 
group; for example leisure and the family is being studied in Yugoslavia, 
Germany and Austria; youth and leisure, in Germany (Krefeld) and Italy 
(Milan), and in Israel and Switzerland. 

The urban communities investigated are selected according to certain 
common criteria (population, facilities, degree of industrial development). 
The sociographic study consists, in the first place, of a public opinion poll 
bearing on a random sample and conducted with the aid of a questionnaire 
prepared by the group, which was tried out in different localities and modified, 
where necessary, after joint consultation, in accordance with local require- 
ments. The questionnaire comprises various sections dealing with occupation, 
travel, length of leisure time, housing conditions, means, type and frequency 
of leisure activities, participation in community activities, neighbourhood 
relationships, etc. The poll is followed by a morphological study of the socio- 
cultural environment—in particular of associations for recreative leisure 
activities—and by a quantitive and qualitative study, based on certain largely 
comparable criteria, of the influence of bodies providing adult education. 
Lastly, the evolution of these phenomena in the last fifty years is studied from 
an historical point of view by means of an analysis of the contents of news- 
papers and local archives, an examination of the history of the associations 
in question, and interviews with older persons. The first survey of this kind 
was carried out at Annecy (France). Others are being conducted at Slagelse 
(Denmark), Krefeld (Germany), Pruszkow (Poland) and Trbovlje (Yugo- 
slavia). More are planned, for instance in Italy and the Netherlands. 

First comparisons, while making possible a more precise determination of 
the levels of comparability, have revealed certain difficulties. Some are of a 
technical nature and, as such, surmountable. Others are due to conditions 
peculiar to one of the communities studied (housing, working hours in industry, 
survival of patriarchal family structures, inadequate cultural facilities, etc.). 
Yet others derive from the different signification of the leisure-work relationship 
in rapidly developing societies, where community life is intense and the 
influence of the commercial sector as such is negligible. Lastly a difficulty 
(presenting certain advantages) arises from the vagueness of the border line 
between leisure and duty; this vagueness has led to the utilization of the 
mobile category ‘semi-leisure’. All these problems will be discussed in detail 
in the interim report referred to above. 

The principal studies now being carried out in the various countries by 
research teams represented in the International Study Group, and which 
are directly or indirectly connected with the overall project, are described 
below. 


BELGIUM! 


As part of a study of the development of a rural area (Lower Luxembourg), 
which was begun in 1956 and covers 68 communes, an enumeration was 
prepared of the collective facilities available for leisure activities and this 
was followed by a special survey of the leisure habits of the population and the 


1. Institut de Sociologie de l’Université de Li¢ge, under the direction of Professor Clemens. 
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information it possesses about the cultural facilities at its disposal. The poll 
was conducted with a two-step sample of 400 households drawn from 13 com- 
munes, classified—according to the predominant occupation—as agricultural, 
industrial, administrative or mixed communes. The questionnaire used in this 
poll contained a great many open questions and some hypothetical questions 
(What would you do if... ?), designed to reveal latent needs. The poll has 
been completed, but the results have not yet been published. The investigation 
confirmed, with regard to leisure, the distinction made between purely 
agricultural communes and the others, including mixed communes, barely 
affected as yet by industrialization. Changes in attitudes towards leisure 
thus seem to come earlier than changes in the outward character of the 
population and, accordingly, to exert a dynamic influence on the evolution 
of the societies investigated. A considerable gap was also noted between the 
cultural facilities and the information possessed by the public. 

Projects under consideration include: (a) an investigation at Charleroi 
and Huy, based on the international questionnaire and to be supplemented 
by an enumeration of the cultural facilities available in the area (this survey 
is to be carried out in co-operation with the Hainaut Institut Provincial de 
Education et du Loisir; (b) an enumeration of the cultural facilities avai- 
lable throughout the country; (c) a study of ‘workers’ holidays’. 


DENMARK! 


A survey was carried out under the auspices of the Danish Council for Adult 
Education in the town of Slagelse, a railway junction and industrial and 
commercial centre of 22,000 inhabitants, on the island of Zealand, about 
56 miles from Copenhagen. The original purpose of the project was to study 
the various forms of adult education and the needs of the public in this respect. 
It vas subsequently extended to all leisure activities and integrated within 
the international project. 

The investigation comprised two stages: (a) a survey of all persons attending 
evening classes during the winter 1957-58, conducted by means of a question- 
naire centred mainly on motivations and needs (1,496 replies); (b) a survey 
(February 1958) of the leisure-time and cultural activities of the population 
of Slagelse, carried out with a random sample of the total population (721 inter- 
views) and a special sample of the public previously investigated (75 inter- 
views). The questionnaire used was very similar to the international question- 
naire. The first results of these two surveys were published in a preliminary 
multigraphed report (Kulturmilja og Oplysningsarbejde i to Danske Samfund, 
1, B. V. Elberling og Holger Jensen, Dansk Folkeoplysnings Samrad, 1959; 
see also a multigraphed report, in English, prepared by the same authors for 
the Fourth World Congress of Sociology: Study of Cultural Milieu and Adult 
Education in an Urban Community in Denmark). A second report, now in prepa- 
ration, will be devoted to a more detailed statistical evaluation of the results 
(in particular, patterns of leisure habits, cross-reference tables relating to age, 
education and leisure interests, comparison of the two surveys). 

Complementary studies are being made of the reading habits of certain 
homogeneous groups, the leisure activities of children of school age, youth 


1. Messrs. Elberling and Jensen. 
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movements; lastly, a check survey is in progress, bearing on the cultural 
activities of another urban community. 

Other projects include: the study of a rural area, to be carried out on the 
same lines as the Slagelse survey; the study of the cultural development of a 
number of persons leading different kinds of life (changes in cultural habits 
in relation to changes in occupation and in milieu). 

In addition, the Copenhagen Institute for Social Sciences (Professor Friis) 
is preparing a study of the consequences of the reduction of working hours, 
which will clearly border on the problem of leisure. 


FINLAND 


The Research Institute of the Helsinki Institute for Social Sciences (Mr. Lit- 
tunen) is at present engaged in a study of ‘holidays and social fatigue’. The 
general hypothesis is that the functioning of every small group engenders in 
the long run a ‘social fatigue’, which is distinct from physical fatigue and is a 
source of disharmony. The annual holiday, by temporarily interrupting 
participation in the life of the group, appears to constitute a remedy enabling 
this social fatigue to be ‘reabsorbed’. A preliminary exploratory study, which 
has just been completed, will no doubt make it possible to formulate more 
specific hypotheses. 

A study of leisure and sport among the male population of an urban 
community of 10,000 inhabitants was carried out in 1956, under the auspices 
of the Institute for Social Sciences of the University of Helsinki, by Mr. Kalevi 
Heinila who also published a report on the investigation (Kalevi Heinila, 
Vapaa-aika ja urheilu, Werner Séderstr6m Osakeyhti6, 1959, 215 pp; an eight- 
page summary in English, which is given in an annex, has been published 
separately under the title Leisure and Sports as one of the publications of the 
Institute of Sociology, No. 5, Helsinki, 1959). 


FRANCE 


Several studies and surveys are being made under the auspices of the Centre 
d’ Etudes Sociologiques (Groupe d’études des loisirs et de la culture populaire, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Dumazedier). 

The most important is the study of the urban centre of Annecy (communes 
of Annecy, Cran and Annecy-le-Vieux, 40,000 inhabitants). The field work, 
begun in 1955, was completed by the end of 1957. The survey consisted of: 
(a) a psycho-sociological study of three samples—a representative sample 
of 14,000 households (500 documents), a selected sample of persons actively 
connected with the cultural associations in the town (750 interviews), a typo- 
logical sample (types of culture and modes of life, 50 autobiographies) ; 
(b) a morphological study of the social and cultural milieu, comprising 
interviews with 300 leaders of associations concerning the activities of their 
respective organizations, and the study of the commercial facilities (750 sales 
points, 200 cafés) and the non-commercial facilities (200 associations) ; 
lastly, an historical study consisting of an examination of items of local interest 
in the daily press since 1900 and interviews with 55 persons more than 70 years 
old, chosen rationally according to social milieu and dominant leisure 
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activities. In addition, inquiries were made with the object of ascertaining 
the effects of various ‘innovations’ (the reorganization of a park, a theatre, a 
film club, a social club, etc.). 

The purpose of the evaluation, now in progress, is: (a) the determination 
of types and levels of culture by means of a correlative study of leisure and 
other activities; (b) a structural analysis of leisure institutions in relation 
to certain types of social and cultural structure. 

The Annecy survey will be published under the title Le Loisir et la Société, 
There will be three volumes: Travail et Loisir by Miss Latouche, to appear 
in October; Loisir et Culture by Mrs. Ripert, to be issued at the end of 1960; 
and Loisir et Vie Sociale et Familiale. 

In response to specific requests, certain groups of results have been analysed 
more systematically: the interviews with the female population are dealt 
with in a special study by Miss Lanfant; a detailed study of the social and 
cultural function of cafés, requested by the Comité d’ Etudes contre |’Alcoo- 
lisme, will show the relation between café frequenting and attitudes towards 
work and cultural and recreative leisure activities; a study has been made of 
reading habits in reJation to the problem of social promotion; a study of the 
contents of private libraries at Annecy by J. Hassenforder was published in 
the Bulletin des Bibliothéques de France for June 1959; a study of the attitude of 
the common people towards education, ‘L’Instruction et les Masses’, by 
J. Durmazedier, is to appear in the Revue Internationale de Pédagogie; two publi- 
cations deal with the attitude of the Annecy population towards the cinema: 
by J. Dumazedier in Revue Internationale de Sociologie, August 1959, and 
by A. Ripert in Esprit, June 1960. 

Another study has recently been carried out, under the direction of A. Meis- 
ter, concerning the economic, social and cultural underdevelopment of an 
area comprising the Mure plateau and 10 neighbouring rural communes, 
with a total of 6,000 inhabitants. The sample consists of 400 heads of families 
chosen at random (1 out of every 10). The coding and statistical analysis will 
be completed towards the middle of September. They should yield some 
hypotheses on leisure as a factor in the development or underdevelopment 
of an area. 

A more detailed study of the sociology of reading in France was requested 
by the Commissariat a la Productivité. This survey is being carried out with a 
systematically chosen sample of 150 persons who were considered ‘active’. It 
comprises two stages: (a) a study of reading habits at home (parents and 
children) ; (b) a study of the types of literature read (active research). 

A study has been carried out, in a small industrial town, of the conditions 
and methods of self-instruction. Eighty leaders in professional, trade union 
and cultural circles, aged between 21 and 35 years, were investigated. Two 
hundred and fifty further cases will be examined this year (S. Hervé and 
J. Ader). The aim is to define the centres of interest of adults in their spontane- 
ous search for new knowledge and to study the relation between these interests, 
the preoccupations of daily life and leisure activities. In this connexion, 
attention may be drawn to a study of autobiographical writings by nineteenth 
century self-taught authors, undertaken by B. Cacéres, which is to be published 
by Editions du Seuil (Paris). This is a detailed study of literary sources affording 
a clue to the motivations and difficulties involved in self-instruction. 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


At Krefeld, an industrial town of 200,000 inhabitants, a survey is being made 
by the Europaische Forschungsgruppe fiir Industriesoziologie (Professor 
Specht and Dr. Liebermann). For practical reasons it is at present confined 
to the 15 to 24 year age group. The international questionnaire was applied 
in the summer of 1959 to a random sample of 502 persons. A detailed time- 
table of a working day, a Saturday, and a Sunday was prepared for each 
of the cases investigated. The answers are now being evaluated, but complete 
results will not be possible until the survey has been extended to the other 
age groups. 

The Sociology Department of the Forschungsinstitut fiir Sozial und Ver- 
waltungswissenschaften of the University of Cologne (Professor Kénig, 
Dr. Scheuch) has, since 1952, been conducting in the city of Cologne a per- 
manent community study which is, at the same time, an instrument for 
methodological research. As part of this study, several investigations have 
been made into the problems of leisure—we note in particular the survey, 
begun in 1954-55 and completed in 1956, on ‘Leisure and the family’ (three 
samples of the adult population involving 1,500 interviews) and a survey on 
‘The media of mass communication and the community’ carried out in 
1957-58 (800 interviews). The variety of techniques utilized and the strictness 
of the checks imposed have. enabled some methodological observations to be 
formulated which make possible a critical assessment of certain categories 
or approaches currently employed in studies on leisure. In connexion with 
this research a study was made of the content of evening conversations and 
of their contribution towards the unity of the family. Two reports were 
written on the second of the surveys mentioned above. The results of the first 
were examined in the following publications: Freizeit und soziale Schicht by 
Herman Meier, a doctoral thesis, multigraphed, two vols., Cologne 1957; 
Leisure and the Family by Erwin K. Scheuch, a report submitted to the Fourth 
World Congress of Sociology, Stresa 1959; ‘Family Cohesion in Leisure Time’ 
by Erwin K. Scheuch, The Sociological Review (Keele), June-July 1960; Letsure 
Behaviour and Social Integration by Erwin K. Scheuch, a multigraphed report; 
Familienstruktur und Freizeitverhalten by Annerose Schneider, doctoral thesis, 
multigraphed, Cologne 1960. 


ISRAEL} 


The research programme of the Henrietta Szold Institute in Jerusalem 
(Director: M. Smilansky) includes the study of the leisure activities of ado- 
lescents (14-18 years) and young adults (18-25 years), These are, in fact, 
two separate projects, undertaken at the request of different institutions or 
public bodies but relating to the same subject: the development and adaptation 
of young people in a society characterized by a very rapid industrialization and 
by the constant afflux of new immigrants. 

A first study, begun in 1954, bore on all pupils who had reached the end 
of their compulsory schooling (14 years). The study has been repeated annually, 
thus making it possible to follow the development and interests of these 


1. The greater part of this information is taken from a report submitted to the group at the end of 1957. 
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adolescents up to the age of 18. Four series of studies are at present in progress: 
(a) a longitudinal survey, on the same lines as the preceding one, of a large 
town and a smaller community (30,000 inhabitants); (b) a study of the 
adaptation problems of young adults (24-25 years) in several communities 
containing widely varying percentages of recent immigrants of different 
origin; (c) the study of certain specific problems encountered in different 
areas, conditions or environments; (d) the study of problems raised by the 
results of the initial survey, e.g. the influence of the cinema and television, 
reading habits, etc. 

Although each of these different projects has its own specific object, the 
results relating to the leisure habits and needs of the population are treated 
specially and will be communicated to the International Study Group. ‘This 
applies, in particular, to the leisure activities of young people belonging to 
different cultural environments in six areas, and to the reading habits of 
young people at two different stages of development (14 and 17 years). 


ITALY 


A committee composed of representatives of various bodies and research 
institutes was formed in 1957 at the suggestion of Umanitaria (Milan) ; liaison 
with the International Study Group is maintained through Professor Pizzorno 
(Urbino). Before embarking upon a systematic study of an urban com- 
munity, this team has carried out a number of preliminary investigations 
which will permit a clearer delineation of the theoretical limits of the 
survey. 

One preliminary study is concerned with the life of the cultural organizations 
in the widest sense. It investigates ‘activities connected with the undertaking 
of a long-term leisure programme’. The principal working hypotheses are as 
follows: (a) the decrease in community life in favour of mass entertainment 
leads to a reorientation of the policy of the various associations in order to 
meet the new requirements of their members; (b) the activities of ideologically 
orientated associations show progressive curtailment, and a discrepancy exists 
between the affirmed aims of organizations and the methods employed by 
them to keep their members; (c) the membership problem is most acute in 
associations which are not connected with producer organizations. Sixty 
interviews with leaders of associations and several case studies have been 
undertaken. 

In another pilot study, bearing on young workers attending vocational 
training schools (Milan), use was made of comprehensive interviews conducted 
along prescribed lines. This study has led to the formulation of hypotheses 
concerning the interest shown towards leisure by young people of urban and 
peasant origin.! 

At Genoa an inquiry has been conducted on ‘the leisure time of young 
workers’ .? 

A community study has been carried out, concerning a centre, with 
8,000 inhabitants, where traditional industry is in process of modernization. 
A section of the questionnaire dealt with the effect of the rationalization of 


1. Ci Leone Diena, Gli Uomini e le Masse, Einaudi, Turin, 1960. 
2. Luciano Cavalli, J1 Tempo Libero dei Giovanni Lavoratori, Genoa, 1959. 
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_ work and of the relationship between the individual and global society on 


leisure activities.} 

A number of questions relating to leisure have been included in the ques- 
tionnaire used in a permanent general survey on the working class which 
is being carried out by the statistical institutes (ISTAT); the survey covers 
60,000 families. 

An extensive study of holiday camps is also planned, with a representative 
national sample. 


NETHERLANDS 


An Interdisciplinary Advisory Committee on the Use of Leisure was formed 
at the end of 1957 to co-ordinate research on leisure. The committee is preparing 
a comprehensive summary of the surveys in progress or in preparation. 

Despite the fact that it preceded the international project, mention should 
be made, because of its importance, of the general survey on ‘Leisure in the 
Netherlands in the winter of 1955-56’ carried out by the Central Statistical 
Institute. This survey covered a representative sample of the population over 
the age of 12 years, supplemented by some samples of under-represented 
groups. The object was to take a census of the facilities available for leisure 
purposes and of the associations providing leisure activities, as well as to 
present an outline of the structure of cultural life in the Netherlands. The 
subjects discussed in the first eight volumes issued are as follows: methodological 
introductions; evenings and week-ends; cinema-going; reading habits; 
community life; drama and music; hobbies; social environment and leisure. 

In connexion with the project drawn up by the International Study Group, 
a pilot survey was carried out in 1958, under the direction of the Sociaal- 
Pedagogisch Instituut of the University of Amsterdam (Mr. ten Have), in a 
particular area of the town. The main object was to try out the first draft of 
the international questionnaire; 175 inhabitants were interviewed—mostly 
men employed as skilled workers, minor employees or officials. As a result 
of this survey the first version of the questionnaire was considerably revised ; 
in addition, despite the insufficiently representative nature of the sample, the 
results derived from it were subjected to a detailed analysis which led to the 
formulation of certain hypotheses concerning, in particular, the relation 
between leisure interests, age and level of education, between satisfaction at 
work and type of leisure, fatigue and passive leisure, etc. (cf. T. T. ten Have, 
A Pilot Study on Leisure Activities in an Amsterdam Area, to appear in Bulletin 
No. X published by the International Study Group). 


POLAND 


A study of leisure activities in the community of Pruszkow was made, under 
the direction of Mr. Zajaczkowski, by a research team attached originally to 
the Institute for Sociological Research and Cultural History and later to the 
Department of Social Pedagogy of the University of Warsaw. Pruszkow is an 
industrial satellite town of 30,000 inhabitants, situated about 19 miles from 


1. A. Pizzorno, C tae R , Einaudi, Turin, 1960. 
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Warsaw. The international questionnaire was first adapted and supplemented 
by questions on travel occasioned by occupation, social classification and 
money spent on leisure activities. The pattern of leisure activities is in fact 
profoundly influenced by social mobility and by proximity to the capital. 
A representative sample of 500 persons was studied. The results are being 
evaluated. 

Polls on the way in which the population divides up its time are being 
conducted by the Public Opinion Institute in several other satellite towns. 

The Research Institute for Social Pedagogy of the University of Warsaw 
(Professor Wroczinsky) has for several years been carrying out a study of the 
reading habits of the inhabitants of a working-class district of the capital. 


SWITZERLAND 
No sociological study of leisure has so far been made. Certain aspects of the 
question have, however, been studied indirectly in connexion with sociological 
studies of other subjects. For instance, a survey carried out by the Federation 
of Workers in the Iron and Clock-Making Industries has made it possible to 
determine the actual (daily and annual) amount of leisure time available to 
this important category of workers, The same survey has yielded interesting 
data concerning ways of life and the composition of family budgets (holiday 
expenditure in particular). In addition, the Mouvement Populaire des 
Familles has published a leaflet entitled Alerte which announces the results 
of a survey covering 1,000 families. Institutes for the study of the market and 
of opinion have carried out various surveys, in connexion with which questions 
were asked on such matters as the reading of newspapers, listening to the 
radio, etc. Investigations bearing more or less directly on the problems of 
leisure are being undertaken by certain cantonal or municipal statistical 
institutes (see, for instance, the publications of the Zurich Statistical Institute). 
A study of leisure is also being prepared by the Société Suisse de Sociologie. 

The Centre de Recherches Sociologiques of Geneva (Professor Girod) is 
planning a monograph on the leisure activities of young men and women of 
about 20 years of age. This survey will, as far as possible, be based on the 
principles enunciated by the International Study Group. It will probably 
be limited to the canton of Geneva. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


A study of the leisure activities of the adult population was made, in 1958-59, 
in three industrial communities in Slovenia—Trbovlje (15,000 inhabitants), 
Vrhnika (3,000 inhabitants) and Medvode (2,500 inhabitants)—all of which 
have different socio-economic structures. The survey, which was carried out 
by a team of investigators (Messrs. V. Ahtik, V. Bonac, S. Saksida), was 
sponsored by the Trade Union Council, the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the Ljubljana Institute for Social Sciences (Professor Ziherl) and others. 
In the three communities representative samples were taken of factory per- 
sonnel, 40 per cent of whom, in the last two communities, are women; 
altogether 850 adults were interviewed. 

The survey comprised three stages. (a) An exploratory stage (1958), consist- 
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ing, in particular, of a study of the daily time-table given by 100 heads of 
families; a preliminary study of a systematically chosen sample of 100 Ljubljana 
workers; and interviews with leaders responsible for cultural activities. (b) A 
survey stage proper, consisting of interviews of samples, employing the major 
part of the international questionnaire with supplementary questions for the 
use of the organizations concerned (April 1959); a study of the cultural 
facilities available; an historical study of the evolution of the cultural and 
social life. (3) An experimental stage, in the field and in the laboratory, to 
check the hypotheses concerning the evolution of leisure activities, and the 
hypotheses concerning the effectiveness of the associations for recreative and 
cultural leisure activities. 

The survey on these three communities formed the subject of a published 
report describing the research methods used, the facilities available in the 
communities investigated, and the general results regarding the various 
leisure activities in relation to occupation, family life, social participation and 
adult education. 

The aim was to provide a factual assessment of leisure from the three points 
of view of behaviour, individual attitude (explicit motivation) and information. 
Three comparatively independent aspects were investigated in the study of 
leisure activities—diversity, intensity and capacity for expression. 

In December 1958, the Federal Institute of Statistics completed a national 
survey On women in industry; 27,478 women were questioned in 62 towns. 
The questionnaire contained an important section on daily, weekly and 
annual leisure activities. The results were published in Statistical Bulletin 
No. 55 (with a summary in English). They indicate the relative influence 
on women’s leisure activities of professional qualifications, size of income, 
school education and—above all—family structure. 

A large number of other surveys are in progress or in preparation, in 
particular, a study of workers’ leisure activities in Belgrade (Institute for 
Social Sciences) and a study of 13,000 apprentices in Slovenia (a third of the 
questions asked referred to leisure activities). Lastly, mention should be made 
of the permanent work of the institute for the Study of Needs and Interests, 
at the Workers’ University at Zagreb. 

This general outline makes no claim to completeness. It merely indicates 
those surveys conducted in the countries mentioned which link up directly 
or indirectly with the work of the International Study Group on Leisure and 
the Social Sciences. Various circumstances have prevented the inclusion of 
precise information with regard to two of the countries represented in the 
group—the United Kingdom and Austria. 

The group is considering a scheme for a centralized international card-index 
relating to the sociology of leisure, to be built up from data supplied by the 
national teams. This card-index would make it possible to speed up and 
systematize the provision to research workers and people responsible for 
cultural activities of information concerning the work and investigations 
carried out in each country. A first systematic bibliography for France was 
produced in April 1959.2 


1. Ji Dumazedier and F. de Charnacé, Les Sciences Sociales du Loisir — Bibiiographie Francaise et Guide 
@'0ri Di taires, Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris, 150 pp., multigraphed. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF LEISURE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALINE RIPERT 


It is not possible in these few pages to give a detailed history of the sociology 
of leisure in the United States of America. Any attempt to review all the 
studies published on the subject during the past sixty years is out of the ques- 
tion, since they are so extremely varied in tendency that the result would 
only be confusing. I shall therefore confine myself, thus indicating perhaps a 
certain preference on my part, to five investigators whose work I consider to be 
particularly representative of the main trends of the sociology of leisure since 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

it is now no longer necessary to give a lengthy account of the circumstances 
in which the problems of leisure first came to the fore. Suffice it to say here 
that in addition to the decisive part played by industrialization and 
urbanization, certain factors peculiar to the United States have done much to 
make those problems topical, indeed acute. Industrial and economic expansion 
in the United States has been extremely rapid, and as result established 
economic and social structures have been severely shaken and radically 
transformed. 

The absence of any traditional civilization or basic pre-existing cultura! 
models facilitated the ascendancy of industrial civilization. At the same time. 
the juxtaposition of a wide variety of cultures, imported by immigrants o/ 
differing origin, prompted the search for a common culture as a means of 
compensating for the heterogeneity of this ‘melting pot’—such a culture 
could only be a mass culture. This is a factor, naturally enough, which mani- 
fests itself with particular significance in leisure time activities. 

On the other hand, the primary importance given to work from the time of 
the early pioneers, during the years now known as the ‘gilded age’ and up to 
the beginning of the twentieth century created an atmosphere of austerity 
that was not conducive to a spontaneous interest in leisure. The puritanism 
so often denounced in the United States is the product of a strong religious 
tradition, allied to that respect for hard work which alone could have produced 
the wealth of the heroic age. But, in actual fact, leisure has now become a 
national problem, because of the increase in free time and the growing impor- 
tance of the industries that cater for it. It has become indispensable to ‘consume’ 
leisure. The ethics of labour are thus being gradually replaced by the ethics 
of leisure—by what Martha Wolfenstein calls the ‘fun morality’. 

Any attempt to chart the development of the sociology of leisure in the 
United States of America brings out two points in particular. 

In the first place, the problems concerned have been approached in a 
roundabout way. By this I mean that at the end of the nineteenth century, 
Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class, which marked the inception of the 
sociology of leisure, described investigations of a general character. In this 
book, leisure was studied for its own sake, the aim being to determine its 
significance. This general study has gradually given way to the study of leisure 
activities, the chief purpose of which is to understand the part played by the 
different forms of leisure occupation, to describe various types of behaviour, etc. 
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On the basis of the data derived from these fragmentary studies, sociologists 
are now taking up again the whole concept of leisure, and directing their 
studies and surveys towards an understanding of its significance and its 
functions. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


The publication in 1899 of The Theory of the Leisure Class,! by Thorstein Veblen, 
marks the first important date in the history of the sociology of leisure in the 
United States. Veblen was not, of course, a sociologist in the present-day 
sense of the word. In fact, it is not easy to attach a label either to the man 
or to his work. He was trained as an economist, and afterwards devoted himself 
to the study of economic factors in modern life. His views were far-reaching, 
and instead of basing his analyses solely on economic considerations, he 
enlisted the aid of ethnology and social psychology. Veblen will doubtless 
rank among the great social philosophers of the nineteenth century. 

His book made a twofold contribution to the sociology of leisure: it called 
attention for the first time to the importance of leisure as a factor in society, 
and it pointed out the very close relationship between spare-time occupations 
and social structure. 

Veblen’s intellectual approach is not difficult to explain, if we remember 
the social situation he set himself to analyse. 

At that time—the close of the nineteenth century—leisure was the preroga- 
tive of an elite. It was therefore only natural for the writer to concentrate his 
study upon leisure considered in relation to the different social classes and, more 
particularly, to the privileged class which had time for leisure. It was in fact 
the idea of time which was the basis of his concept of leisure. He regarded 
leisure as being the whole of life outside working hours, and the amount of 
leisure enjoyed by an individual as placing him automatically either in the 
privileged ‘leisure’ class, or among the producers. Thus, the ‘leisure class’ 
was a Class that played no direct part in production, and had far more time 
and money at its disposal than the other social classes. This added economic 
and social implications to the concept of leisure. 

This involvement of economic and social factors in the concept of 
conspicuous consumption was dealt with by a number of the sociologists 
who came after Veblen. The latter held that in an industrial civilization 
wealth is important as a source of esteem and reputation. The esteem of 
other people must be gained—-consumer goods are the marks of wealth and 
ensure consideration, respect and prestige. The possession of consumer goods 
is an indication of income, and the time spent on leisure pursuits testifies to free 
time and to non-participation in the working world. 

This is a complete reversal of the traditional values, among which work 
held an exalted position and leisure was equated with idleness. Veblen, 
a man of Nordic origin and a puritan of solitary disposition, notes this pheno- 
menon with a gloom deepened by the fact that the ‘leisure class’ plays a 
decisive part in the transmission of cultural models to the other classes of 
society. He felt that the values of the leisure class must ultimately have a 
sterilizing influence on the society as a whole. This explains the pamphle- 


1. Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, New York, The Modern Library, 1899. 
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teering character of his work which, for some people, detracts from its scientific 
importance. 

Nevertheless, Veblen’s book is still a basic work in the sociology of leisure, 
even though the development of industrial civilization has proved some of 
his opinions and forecasts to be unfounded. 

In particular, Veblen’s study of the ‘leisure class’ led him into a description 
of types of leisure-time behaviour which, however incomplete, represents the 
first attempt at a scientific approach to the subject. 


ROBERT S. LYND 


The years following the publication of The Theory of the Leisure Class witnessed 
the appearance of many philosophical and moral essays and pamphlets, 
It was not, however, until 1929, when Robert Lynd’s Middletown! was published, 
that there was a sociological study which dealt substantially with the question of 
leisure. 

At the very time when, thanks to the work of Elton Mayo, industrial 
sociology was making progress, Robert Lynd opened up a new field for 
sociological research with a survey covering a whole town. In this investigation 
of actual conditions in a real environment, Lynd introduced an entirely new 
technique in the study of leisure. It was also he who initiated empirical 
research on leisure. Lynd approached his tasks with the methodical, deliberate 
naivety of an ethnographer. He tried to analyse the leisure-time habits of 
the population of ‘Middletown’ and to discover how leisure was integrated 
into urban life. With the means at his disposal, Lynd attempted to draw a 
comparison between the leisure-time habits of 1925 and those of the late 
nineteenth century. The results emphasized the abandonment of certain 
traditional leisure-time activities, such as public festivities, in favour of new 
activities made available by technical progress, such as reading illustrated 
periodicals or listening to the radio. These changes in leisure-time habits 
deeply affected the way of life of the population. The advent of the motor car 
is perhaps the most characteristic example of a factor that can bring about a 
radical transformation in everyday life. 

In Middletown, we have an interesting picture of the way of life of the 
average American in 1929. But this is not, in my opinion, Lynd’s most vital 
contribution. To him should go the credit of having been the first to attempt 
a scientific survey on the spot, in actual surroundings, and thus of having 
initiated the trend towards empirical research in the sociology of leisure. 
Furthermore, his interviews and statistical findings scientifically demonstrated 
the importance of leisure, not only because of the prominent place taken by 
leisure-time activities in everyday life, but also because leisure is a factor 
capable of modifying the life of the community. Thus, leisure has ceased 
to be merely one among many social factors, to be studied for its own sake; it 
is recognized as something that plays a decisive part in social adaptation 
or inadaptation and in the integration or non-integration of the individual 
in society. 

This point is brought out still more clearly by Lynd’s second survey, carried 


1. Robert S. Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middletown, New York, Harcourt Brace & Co, 1929, translated into French 
by F. Alter, Editions du Carrefour, 1931. 
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out at ‘Middletown’ in 1935.) During his first survey, he had noted that 
social change was a permanent process and that it resulted from the actions 
of individuals and their reaction to external influences. In order to ascertain 
the nature and causes of change in order to make sociological forecasts, Lynd 
embarked upon a study of the social and cultural transformations which had 
occurred in ‘Middletown’ after the economic crisis of 1929. 

Thus, the connexion between the new ways of using leisure time and 
economic and social developments was demonstrated. 

With the support of detailed documentary evidence, Lynd was able to 
show the changes which occurred in habits and ambitions following the 
depression. Taken together, the two studies represent a first attempt at a 
treatise in the field of dynamic and relational sociology. In this respect, 
Lynd may be regarded as an innovator of decisive importance. 


LLOYD WARNER 


Between 1941 and 1947, a university professor of anthropology, Lloyd Warner, 
published five volumes describing the results of a study he had pursued for 
three years in an American town.” The survey was conducted in a small town 
known as Yankee City, and Warner’s general aim was to arrive at an analysis 
of behaviour mechanisms. 

Leisure habits aud attitudes towards leisure were studied from this angle. 
Although throughout this work Warner showed a marked interest in the 
problems connected with leisure, the word ‘leisure’ itself is conspicuous by its 
absence. The reason is that Warner himself defined leisure as the whole of 
non-working life. Thus, any time not spent in factory or office is automatically 
leisure time. 

He believed that social evolution is partially determined by individual 
behaviour. Since the behaviour of the individual depends chiefly upon his 
position in the social scale, Warner went on to establish an a prior classification 
of social categories, in order to study the different types of social and cultural 
behaviour. His contribution to the sociology of leisure consists of a store of 
information which, though interesting, is confined to cultural features 
considered in relation to the various (rather rigidly defined) social classes. 
Nevertheless, the study of family budgets, of a municipal library or of local 
associations is one that yields a great deal of valuable information. 

From the point of view of methodology, however, Warner’s survey struck a 
new note. Not content with enunciating hypotheses, he gives, side by side 
with his account of the results, a description of the techniques he employed, 
and includes statistical tables and diagrams which make it possible to follow 
simultaneously the progress of the research and the development of the 
author’s ideas. Thus, for the first time, the study of each industrial social 
factor connected with leisure was subjected to a thorough technical verification 
which left no doubt as to its validity. 


1. Robert Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middlet in Tr ition, New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1937. 
2. Lloyd W. Warner and Paul Lunt, The Status System of a Modern Community, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1941 (Yankee City Series). 
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PAUL LAZARSFELD 


The tremendous expansion of mass communication media—press, radio, 
cinema and television—which coincided with the second world war has 
attracted the special attention of governments and research workers. 

Paul Lazarsfeld, who had already carried out studies of propaganda pheno- 
mena for the United States Government, was particularly well fitted to 
specialize in this subject. Though he has never dealt with leisure as a general 
problem, his press and radio surveys have done much to stimulate awareness 
of the importance of mass media in the contemporary world. But it was in a 
fascinating book entitled Personal Influence,’ which appeared in 1955, that 
Paul Lazarsfeld drew some particularly interesting conclusions from his 
previous surveys. He sought here to determine the role of mass media in the 
formation and transformation of opinions and the manner in which they are 
passed on. He pointed out for the first time that the process of communication 
falls into two phases—first from radio or newspaper to the ‘leaders’, and then 
from the leaders to the masses. 

This is a phenomenon of capital importance, if we reflect on its conse- 
quences. The leader can, if he so wishes, exert pressure to bring about a 
change in the attitudes or opinions of the members of his group. In the present 
state of affairs, however, it is often the leader who is responsible for the 
conformist mentality usually attributed to the expansion of the mass media. 

With regard to leisure, Lazarsfeld was the first to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the active minority constituted by the leaders. Social and cultural 
leaders, or ‘social workers’, as the Americans call them, are recognized for 
what they are—the link between culture and the masses. 

In this sense, Paul Lazarsfeld’s investigations have a definite bearing on 
the historical development of the sociology of leisure, although he is concerned 
only with the problems raised by the media of mass communication. 


DAVID RIESMAN 


David Riesman is engaged in both theoretical research into the concept and 
significance of leisure and the empirical investigation of leisure-time activities. 
His work, which was to make a major contribution to the understanding of 
leisure problems, was prompted by his initial realization that the present-day 
American is profoundly ill-adapted to a consumer and leisure society. 

In The Lonely Crowd,? which caused a considerable stir in the United States, 
he analyses the changes in the American character. This analysis leads to 
the idea that it is only in leisure that man has the possibility of achieving free 
and voluntary adaptation. The changes occurring in the population and in 
technology should be considered everywhere in relation to those which are 
evident in the character of the community. Riesman does not deny the influence 
exerted over the individual by changes in his economic and social environ- 
ment, but he strongly emphasizes that this is a two-way process in its effect 
on individual and collective behaviour. In this respect he has been deeply 
influenced—as he himself admits—by the personality and writings of Erich 


1. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Elihu Katz, Personal Influence, Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955. 
2. David Riesman, Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950 
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Fromm. The latter is one of the American psychoanalysists who have done 
much to bring sociology and psychoanalysis into a closer relationship. Fear 
of Freedom,! published in 1942, and Man for Himself, published in 1947, had a 
decisive influence on Riesman’s way of thinking. 

The changes which have occurred in American society have determined 
the successive mutations of the character of modern man. Being ‘other directed’ 
and subject to the influence of the ‘peer-groups’ to which he belongs, he can 
find independence only in leisure. He can no longer attain to this independence 
through his work—work is merely a means of achieving leisure. Riesman 
points out that our knowledge of leisure problems is practically negligible, 
because of those definitions of culture which assume the priority of work. 

He insists on the necessity of paying the closest attention to current changes 
in American society. The obvious importance of leisure should not lead us to 
hasty conclusions. The speeding up of social change and the dearth of real 
knowledge should incite us to caution. It is in this spirit that Riesman then 
proceeds to make a searching analysis of certain forms of leisure behaviour, 
in speaking of which he frequently points to the inadequacy of traditional 
methods of interpretation, such as those applied to the relations between the 
commercial and non-commercial sectors. 

Some critics have accused Riesman of drawing conclusions on insufficient 
evidence. He has countered this by declaring that the model he offers is valid 
as a working hypothesis for investigations which are both necessary and 
significant. 

This theoretical research was to be carried further in the surveys conducted 
by the Centre for Leisure-Time Studies, at Chicago, of which Riesman was 
appointed director in 1955. The research team comprised Rolf Meyersohn, 
research director, and several sociologists, including Reuel Denney, who has 
been working with Riesman for a number of years. The extent of the problems 
under consideration suggested the advisability of co-ordinating their work and 
instituting co-operation among the various disciplines. In view of the numerous 
centres of interest and the varying methods employed by research workers 
occupied with such a wide field of study, it was decided to approach leisure 
problems by means of surveys conducted in three directions. 

The subject and setting of the first survey was the suburban district. Leisure 
habits in such areas differ from traditional urban activities. Newcomers are 
thus faced with the problem of adaptation. The survey attempted to discover 
the ways in which adaptation is achieved, to ascertain what models were 
proposed to the individual, and to study the modifications of such behaviour 
patterns. Gardening, for instance, was among the leisure-time activities studied 
by the centre. 

A further series of surveys dealt with work-leisure relations. Leisure-time 
attitudes were studied in a factory where the working week had been radically 
altered by a week-end holiday system, in which every worker periodically 
received three consecutive days of rest. The introduction of the four-day 
working week, which may be foreseen in the comparatively near future, 
accounts for Riesman’s interest in the study of work attitudes, in relation to 
the working calendar, and of the repercussions of longer week-ends on leisure- 
time attitudes. 

The_mass media constituted the third centre of interest. The aim was to 


1. Erich Fromm, Fear of Freedom, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1942. 
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discover what sort of pleasure individuals derived from the use of these means 
of communication, the extent of escapism and identification, and the influence 
of the cinema upon the psychology of the public. 

Although the Centre for Leisure-Time Studies was recently disbanded, 
the current surveys will be completed. David Riesman’s approach is interesting 
in more ways than one. On the one hand, the establishment of a balance 
between theoretical research and experiment seems to be the best means of 
achieving progress in the sociology of leisure; Riesman was conscious of the 
theoretical inadequacy of the earlier empirical surveys. On the other hand, the 
results of surveys provide him with a means of checking the accuracy of his 
hypotheses. Thus Riesman differs both from the social philosophers like 
Veblen and from those research workers who are satisfied with empirical 
surveys, which are inevitably incomplete and restricted. 

All the American sociologists interested in leisure problems are keenly 
aware of the need to reconsider the older concepts and to base research on a 
new theory. The publication in the past two years of two special numbers of 
periodicals and of an anthology! devoted entirely to these problems affords 
sufficient proof of that fact. Although these publications consist of a number 
of articles and chapters from books already published, there are other studies 
which bear witness to the dynamism of the sociology of leisure today. To 
mention only one example, E. Larrabee,’ in an article on hobbies, unhesitat- 
ingly declares that there is an urgent need to reconsider existing concepts and 
revise theoretical ideas concerning leisure. For it is a fact that, until recently, 
leisure was studied chiefly as a means of social integration and an incentive for 
the production of consumer goods. 

There is no doubt that American sociologists have now realized the specific 
importance of leisure as a social fact. Their investigations are no longer 
confined to the analysis of behaviour and attitudes; they also seek to discover 
and to understand the different functions and meanings of leisure in an 
industrial civilization. 


PARTICIPATION OF UNESCO EXPERTS 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS URBANIZATION SURVEY 
MISSION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION 


May-December 1959 


By its resolution 694 (XXVI)C2 (31 July 1958), the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council requested that a study should be made of preliminary steps which 
might be taken for the eventual establishment of programmes of concerted action in the 
field of urbanization. Following on this request, an inter-secretariat working party on 
urbanization examined the various problems of and possibilities for concerted action 
in this field, and then recommended, as the most appropriate first step, that surveys 


1. ‘The Uses of Leisure’, in: American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXII, May 1957. ‘Recreation in an age 0! 
automation’, in: Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1957. Mass 
Leisure, edited by Eric Larrabee and Rolf Meyersohn, Glencoe Illinois, The Free Press, 1958. 

2. Eric Larrabee, ‘What’s happening to hobbies?’, in: Mass Leisure, op. cit., pp. 268-74. 
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should be made in various regions with a view (a) to assessing in the field the most 
urgent problems that could be appropriately dealt with by the co-ordinated efforts of 
different services; (b) to examining cases of such co-ordinated efforts, where these 
exist; and (c) to drawing up recommendations for further action of this kind. 

The Urbanization Survey Mission in the Mediterranean Region, which is the subject 
of this report, was set up in pursuance of the above resolution. The mission was organ- 
ized by the United Nations, which reserved the right to choose one of the members 
and the head of the Mission. The following members were appointed by the Specialized 
Agencies concerned: Head of the Mission—Mr. André Prothin, Honorary Director- 
General in the Ministry of Building, Paris, expert on problems of public administration, 
urbanism and planning (appointed by the United Nations); Dr. G. Hendriks, Chief of 
the Department of Research, Planning and Community Development in the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, The Hague; expert on social services and community development 
(appointed by the United Nations); Mr. Emmanuel Keukjian, Economic Affairs 
Officer, United Nations, New York, economist (appointed by the United Nations) ; 
Professor G. Parenti, Professor of Statistics at the University of Florence, sociologist and 
demographer specializing in urban problems (appointed by Unesco); Professor 
G. Canaperia, Director-General in the Ministry of Health, Rome; expert on health 
and public hygiene problems (appointed by WHO); Mr. G. Lambert-Lamond, Social 
Affairs Officer, United Nations, Geneva, Secretary to the Mission. 

In addition, officials appointed by the International Labour Office, Unesco and FAO 
took part in the mission’s work at Geneva, and representatives and experts from these 
three organizations in the four countries studied co-operated with the mission on the 
subjects in which they were respectively competent. 

Under a preliminary research plan elaborated by an inter-secretariat working party, 
each participating organization assumed responsibility for collecting information in 


its own special field, and for making available to the mission data and information 
relating to its field of competence, on the basis of a general plan to be drawn up. In 


the social sciences, Unesco, in particular, had agreed to take the necessary measures to 
provide the mission with information, previously collected by local specialists, on the 
problems and the development of urbanization in each of the regions to be visited. It 
also decided to undertake studies in order to collect as much fresh information as 
possible in the time available for the survey. 

The Unesco experts’ tasks were therefore the following: (a) to assist in the prepa- 
rations for the mission, as a Unesco expert adviser, either by taking part in meetings 
for planning and consultation with the specialized institutions concerned, or by acting 
as an organizer and adviser for studies to be undertaken by local specialists in the 
countries to be visited; (b) to take part in the work of the Urbanization Survey Mission 
in the Mediterranean Region as a member nominated by Unesco, in order to assist in 
interpreting and evaluating available data in the social sciences; (c) to assist in preparing 
the final report on the results of the survey for the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

At the preliminary meetings of the inter-secretariat working group, held in March 
and April 1959 at Geneva, and attended by the Unesco expert, agreement was reached 
on the countries and towns to be visited. A provisional list of points on which infor- 
mation was required before the mission left was drawn up. Unesco undertook to collect 
information on the social structure of the countries and towns to be visited, to analyse 
the reasons for migration towards the cities and to study the problems of the transitional 
stages and the adaptation of the moving population and the effects of urbanization on 
family life, etc. It was decided that the expert should carry out a preliminary mission 
for this purpose, in order to make contact with local specialists in the countries selected 
(Greece, Egypt and Morocco) and to request them to prepare, on the basis of an approved 
plan, concise reports embodying scientific data and information on urbanization, for 
the information of the mission. 

The inter-secretariat working group noted, however, that the documentation avail- 
able to participating organizations in some sectors, especially in relation to population 
movements within a country, standard of living, working conditions and housing, was 
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insufficient to provide a firm foundation for the mission’s activities. The Unesco expert 
was therefore requested to make contact, during his preliminary mission, with national 
or local institutions and services concerned, in order to obtain further information on 
certain aspects of urbanization in the countries visited. 

The expert carried out his preliminary mission in May-June 1959, after visiting the 
FAO in Rome and acquainting himself with the documentation collected by that 
organization as a preparatory step in the proposed development of the Mediterranean 
region. 

The mission assembled at Geneva from 2 to 7 November 1959 in order to meet the 
representatives of the participating organizations, in order to examine the documen. 
tation collected by these organizations or received by them after the Unesco expert's 
preliminary mission and to determine working methods, the time-table for the tour 
and the size and subject-matter of the report to be presented. It left Geneva for Athens 
on 7 November 1959 and remained in Greece till 18 November. It visited Egypt (Cairo) 
from 19 to 2g November, and Libya (Tripoli) from 30 November to 1 December, It 
was in Morocco (Rabat, Casablanca and Agadir) from 3 to 13 December. 

In each of the areas visited, the working method adopted was that of discussions 
between members of the mission, either individually or in groups, and national or 
local authorities responsible for services, measures or policies relating directly or 
indirectly to urbanization, including survey and documentation services. Contact was 
also made with research workers and research institutes dealing with this subject. The 
results of these discussions were considered in group meetings, on the basis of each 
meirber’s experience and knowledge and in the light of the documentation with which 
the mission had been provided before setting out. Provisional conclusions were then 
decided upon. 

Because of his personal qualifications, the Unesco expert was entrusted not only 
with the social and educational research sector but also with the task of making contacts 


in connexion with the collection and critical analysis of statistical documentation and f 


special surveys relating to standards of living and dwellings. In collaboration with the 
mission’s economist, the expert also examined economic planning techniques. 


The surveys carried out by local specialists under contract to Unesco and their | 


direct participation in discussions and in the interpretation of certain social phenomena 
were of great assistance to the mission. 

The four countries visited by the mission have one basic feature in common: rural 
over-population in a limited area of agricultural land, which, however, could in most 


cases be put to much better use. The features of this over-population are the large [ 


amount of subsistence farming, very low standards of living and chronic under- 
employment. In these circumstances, it seems natural that the country dwellers should 
seek a livelihood in urban areas, which appear to hold out some prospect of employment. 
The growth of industry and social services, the improvement of communications and of 


exchanges between town and countryside and the breakdown of traditional structures | 


have all helped to accelerate this trend, which, in the last 20 years, has been an impor- 
tant factor in the rapid growth of towns in the countries visited, 

Secondary factors, of which war or civil disturbances appear to have been the most 
important, have also played their part. In general, however, it seems that the real 
attraction exercised by the towns has been less powerful than the decay of rural areas, 
due to the need felt by some part of the population to leave the countryside. Compara- 
tively little steady employment has, in fact, been created in the urban areas. Industry 
has for the most part developed only recently with modern methods and techniques 
entailing the use of large capital investment, but doing very little to raise the level of 
employment. 

Even in Greece, where industrial output has risen by 50 per cent in the past 10 years, 
the number of people employed in industrial undertakings has hardly increased. The 
position is almost the same in countries where two economic systems exist side by side, 
inasmuch as the growth of the modern sector has actually reduced the prospective 
market for craft products and has accentuated unemployment and under-employment 
in the traditional sector. 
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The rapid growth of certain large towns has created or aggravated a number of 
administrative, economic and social problems. The mission believes, however, that 
they should not all be necessarily attributed to urbanization. The growth of the towns 
has often merely brought to light difficulties which already existed in the rural areas 
and in the country as a whole. 

One of the main difficulties is the widespread extension of the towns, due to the lack 
of planning and land speculation in the centre of towns. This form of expansion has 
complicated the normal growth of the towns and the supply of public utilities. Thus, the 
sewage system, the water and electricity supply, refuse disposal and public transport 
services have become excessively costly or impossible to furnish with the means avail- 
able. Everywhere low-cost housing leaves much to be desired, whilst in the centre and 
in the residential districts there are fine modern blocks of flats and individual dwellings 
many of them built after the war and possessed of every amenity. There has been a very 
large development of private building for the wealthier classes, which is still continuing 
in cities like Athens, but is being partially checked for the time being, either for reasons 
of general policy, as in Cairo, or for economic reasons, as in Casablanca. On the other 
hand, with few exceptions, very little has been done to provide the poorer inhabitants 
with low-cost housing. The consequence is overcrowding, alarming from a social point 
of view and especially from the point of view of health, in the long-neglected older 
districts (Athens, Cairo) or in the traditional towns (medinas) in North Africa. When 
this overcrowding reaches saturation point, improvised hutments have sprung up, 
inhabited mainly by migrants. Shanty towns in the strict sense of the term exist on a 
large scale in the countries visited only in Morocco and Tripoli. 

The mission noted that the gravity of the problems specifically bound up with the 
adaptation of migrants varies widely, depending on the countries visited. It observed 
that, in general, there is hardly any exact information from which a real picture of 
internal migrations and especially of their results can be drawn. To form any conclu- 
sions, even provisional conclusions, would therefore require long and thorough overall 
' studies, which seem, at the moment, to be more than the governments concerned can 
_manage. The mission could therefore cite only the information supplied to it and its 
own subjective impressions. Taking these as bases, it would seem, firstly, that the 
migrants’ adaptation difficulties vary considerably from town to town. In Athens, for 
example, the authorities consider that there are no special adaptation difficulties, even 
for people who have been living in the most remote rural areas, because population 
is homogeneous and means of communication are well developed. In Casablanca, 
_ however, it seems that the difficulties of adaptation are much greater, and the mission 
believed that this was attributable to the clear-cut division between the European 
economy and traditional modes of life. There are no special services for the adaptation 
of migrants in any of the towns studied; it is considered that they can use the existing 
agencies, and that some of these agencies, although not specifically designed to help 
migrants, may be of special assistance to them, This is true, for example, of the social 
centres in Athens and Cairo, the agencies of the youth and sports division in the towns 
in Morocco and, in general, the health, recreational and educational agencies organized 
in the working class districts or shanty towns, where most of the inhabitants are 
migrants. The lack of both money and staff places limits on any expansion of the social 
services. Apart from charity or the customary mutual aid, the private associations which 
play a leading part have, as a rule, not yet assimilated the modern concepts and 
techniques of social service. 


The mission observed that in the towns visited there was no overall programme 
designed to solve the problems created or aggravated by rapid urbanization, and it 
gained the impression that these problems are often treated fragmentarily and only 
| where some of them finally become’so serious that their solution can no longer be defer- 
_ted. Nor did it observe any overall national plans for a rational distribution of the 
| Population between the various regions and towns of a country, or, more generally, 
between urban and rural areas. The authorities in the countries visited, however, 
showed themselves to be fully alive to the problems raised by urbanization, but they 
did not always seem to be able to tackle them successfully. 
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Although this state of affairs can largely be attributed to the lack of personnel and 
resources, both at local and at national level, the mission considered that other factors 
have, nevertheless, operated, especially the fact that the administrative structure is jl]. 
adapted to the needs created by large and rapid urban development and the lack or 
inadequacy of planning and of basic research. Certain studies, however, have been 
carried out recently or are in the course of execution, which have provided or will 
provide information which will facilitate effective action in the field or urbanization, 
and which are evidence of the favourable attitude of the competent authorities. 

In Greece a number of research surveys have recently been undertaken or completed 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Co-ordination and Statistical Services. One of the 
most important of these is a study of family budgets, undertaken for the first time in 
1958, and now part of the regular programme of the national statistics service. Infor. 
mation is collected by sample surveys and covers the economic and social characteristics 
of families as a whole and of their individual members, their sources of income, both 
in cash and in kind, their expenditure and certain factors in their standard of living, 
The Greek Government intends to carry out similar surveys in rural areas as soon as 
possible, in order to obtain very extensive data on all aspects of life in the villages, 

Preparatory studies have already been undertaken to determine the most appropriate 
survey methods and to obtain basic information on the villages studied. A pilot survey 
which is nearing completion covers 2,000 homes in four different villages; its object is 
to ascertain methods whereby data concerning migration rates can be obtained. 

The result of a sample survey on housing, covering towns of over 10,000 inhabitants, 
have just been published. The information obtained relates to the number and quality 
of houses built later than 1951, the density of the population and the services available 
to the public. 

In Egypt a complete census of households was taken in 1957, and two sample surveys 
were carried out subsequently. One of these surveys related to the structure of the labour 
force, and the other to certain aspects of the population’s levels of living. Although the 
study of the problems created by urbanization was not the immediate purpose of the 
survey, the fact that the urban areas were analysed at the same time as the rural areas 
and the possibility of obtaining separate evaluations for the Cairo agglomeration make 
these surveys particularly interesting. Side by side with this work, a sample survey of 
family budgets was completed in October 1959. The principal aim of this survey was to 
obtain new index numbers for family consumption and expenditure in urban zones 
and also in rural zones. The results of these surveys have not yet been fully collated, 
and the data assembled will be published later. 

A number of demographic and sociological surveys of Morocco have been carried out 
in respect of the country as a whole and of separate cities and districts. The results of 
these surveys were published for the most part in the Bulletin Economique du Maroc. The 
surveys were carried out by individual workers, who, however, were in many cases 
assisted by national statistical and town planning services. A sample survey of the labour 
force in Casablanca and studies of family budgets and certain factors in the standard 
of living have recently been carried out by the administrative services. 

Although it fully realized the importance of the problems that present themselves in 
the towns visited, the mission believes that lasting results can be obtained only by solving 
the economic and social problems at national or regional level as part of policies designed 
to cover all the aspects of both rural and urban development. The mission realizes in 
this connexion that the governments concerned will find it hard in the immediate 
future, with the need to develop industry and with the scanty amount of capital which 
can be devoted to building new infra-structures, to object to the setting up of factories 
in the larger towns. It believes, however, that governments should at the same time 
encourage industrial expansion in the less developed areas or the smaller towns, in 
order to prevent a renewed exodus of large numbers of migrants from the countryside to 
the larger towns. It seems clear, moreover, that such expansion could be achieved only 
insofar as it would contribute to the development of the country as a whole taking into 
account the respective importance of the social and economic factors. 

The foregoing comments show clearly that measures likely to affect urbanization 
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directly or indirectly are already a matter of concern to a number of administrations and 
will be increasingly so in the future. These administrations will have to collaborate 
closely instead of working disconnectedly,since none of the problems created by the 
rapid growth of cities can be solved by the efforts of a single administration or of a 
particular service alone. Moreover, the local, regional or national administrations have 
applied and continue to apply to international agencies for assistance in connexion 
with matters closely related to the solution of urbanization problems (health, sanitation, 
social services, housing, employment, labour exchanges, vocational training, adult 
education and the like). 

This being so, the mission recommends that the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies consider co-ordinating certain of their activities in a long-term programme. 

In the first stage of this programme the aims of concerted international action in the 
field of urbanization should be: (a) to encourage by example practical application of 
co-ordinated national programmes; (b) to help the governments to give effect to existing 
trends and policies or to strengthen their action in certain particularly urgent fields; 
(c) to concentrate international efforts on a few basic problems; (d) to complete and 
harmonize the separate and concerted international programmes already prepared or 
envisaged in fields such as community development, low-cost housing and industria- 
lization. 

The mission’s detailed recommendations are contained in a report approved by its 
members and transmitted through the United Nations to the competent international 
authorities. The latter must now decide on the steps to be taken to implement these 
recommendations and the form which international action should take. 


ANNEX 
Working documents 


Greece. ‘L’urbanisation en Gréce et dans l’agglomération athénienne,’ by Georges B. 
Kavadias. ‘Réflexions sur l’urbanisation en Gréce’, by M. Taioglou. ‘Aspects éco- 
nomiques de l’urbanisation’, by M. Taioglou and M. Doussis. 

United Arab Republic (Region of Egypt). ‘Alexandria : an Analysis of Industrialization and 
Ecological Development—Summary and Conclusions of a Research Project carried 
out in 1954-1956’, by Professor Hassan El-Saaty. ‘Development of Local Govern- 
ment in the UAR (Southern Region)’, by the Institute of Public Administration, 
Cairo. ‘The Growth and Development of Urbanization in Egypt,’ by Professor 
Alphonse M. Said. ‘Rural and Urban Social Structure in Egypt,’ by Dr. Laila 
Shukry El] Hamansy. 

Morocco. ‘Etude sur le systeme d’administration municipale au Maroc’, by M. Villaret. 
‘Note concernant certains aspects du cadre social au Maroc,’ by G. Martinet. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN! 


Khartoum 


The Republic of the Sudan has established by legislation an Institute of Public 
Administration. The institute is to be an independent organization annexed to the 
Ministry of Finance and Economics. A policy board has also been appointed. 


1. Information obtained through the courtesy of the Vice-Chancellor, University of Khartoum. 
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Theestablishment of the institute resulted from joint co-operation between the Repub- 
lic of the Sudan and the United Nations. At the invitation of the Government, al 
United Nations team made a survey in 1958 to determine the needs for technical co- 
operation in the field of public administration and recommended the establishment of 
an institute to the Government. Since July of last year, Dr. Eric G. James (USA), 
United Nations Senior Adviser, has been advising the Government on the nature of an 
institute, its aid in administration training, and the services which may be suid 
with United Nations assistance. Dr. James was formerly on the faculties of New York 
University and Brooklyn College in Public Administration and Political Science respec- 
tively, and has had many years of experience in public service training. He isnow serving 
as director of the institute. 

Early in March 1960 the Council of Ministers accepted the recommendations sub- 
mitted and passed the instruments setting up the institute as a permanent institution, 
The members of the board are as follows: the Permanent Under Secretary, Ministry 
of Finance and Economics (Chairman), the Permanent Under Secretary, Ministry 
of Interior, the Governor of the Sudan Central Bank, the Director of the Ministry of 
Local Government, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Khartoum, the Director 
of Education, the Director of Establishments, the Chairman, Public Service Commis- GE 
sion, the Director of the Institute of Public Administration, the United Nations 


Senior Adviser for Public Administration. No? 
The Government has invited Dr. James to be the first director of the institute in 
addition to his duties as senior adviser. Three other United Nations public adminis- Th 
tration experts are expected to arrive late this spring to join the staff. It is also expected Inf 
that Sudanese, trained in public administration, will join the staff as teaching and 
research assistants. Fellowships and scholarships for study abroad are being made avail- Intr 
able to the Government for the Sudanese staff. ( 
Among the services which the institute will provide will be in-service training for [Bl. 
the entire civil service and quasi-government bodies, through the media of training 
courses, seminars, and other types of training on the job. The institute will provide! The 
consultative service for administrative improvement in government departments and | 2 
will have a research and documentation programme in public administration. During (Ej. 


the summer months it will be housed at the University of Khartoum Faculty of Law, terr 
until accommodation of a more permanent nature can be secured. 4 

The permanent mailing address of the Institute is: Institute of Public Administration, hea 
P.O. Box 1492, Khartoum, The Republic of the Sudan. of ¢ 
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III. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The undermentioned documents were among those presented to the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories at its eleventh session. 


Introductory note on the work of the committee. December 1959, 9 pp., including annex. 


(a/Ac.35/L.313.-) 
[Bl. Ej. Pr. Org.]* Informatioa on the work of the committee’s eleventh session. 


The influence of terms of trade on the economy of non-self-governing territories. January 1960, 


23 pp. (A/AC.35/L.314.) 
(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Details of changes in the terms of trade in several non-self-governing 


territories. The reference years chosen are 1948, 1949 and 1951 and the changes that 
have taken place between then and the present time are studied under the following 
headings: fluctuations in the unit values of exports and imports; changes in the structure 
of exports and imports. 


Money and central banking systems in the non-self-governing territories. January 1960, 24 pp. 


(A/Ac.35/L.315;) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] A technical description of the institutions, native and other, which decide 


monetary questions in those territories. 


Productivity in non-self-governing territories. January 1960, 9 pp. (A/AC.35/L.316.) 
[Ej. Pr. St.] Report prepared by ILO. Factors affecting productivity. Problems of 
statistics. Outline of measures designed to increase productivity. 


Balance of payments of non-self-governing territories with the respective metropolitan countries. 


February 1960, 26 pp. (A/AC.35/L.317.-) 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] A simple presentation and statistical analysis of the most important 
items in the balance of payments of these territories with their metropolitan countries. 


The transition from subsistence to market agriculture. A reconnaissance study. February 1960, 
10 pp. (A/AC.35/L.318.) 
(Ej. Pr.] This FAO report shows the relative importance of subsistence and market 


1. Generally speaking, no mention is made of publications and documents issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, proceedings of meetings, etc. Free translations have been made of the titles 


of certain publications and documents for which the English title could not be secured in time. 
2. For explanation of abbreviations, see page 633. 
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agriculture output in the non-self-governing territories, specifies the prerequisities 
for a transition to commercial-scale agriculture and draws attention to the role of the 
authorities in this matter. 


Elimination of illiteracy in the non-self-governing territories. February 1960, 8 pp. (A/AC.35/L.319.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Inthis report, Unesco formulates and comments on several principles intended 
as a basis for such work, the importance of which is becoming increasingly apparent 
every year. 


International collaboration for economic, social and educational advancement. March 1960, 27 pp. 
(A/AC.35/L.323.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This document on the work carried out by the Economic and Social 

Council, its subsidiary organs and the Specialized Agencies between March 1959 and 

February 1960 deals largely with the activities of the regional commissions in connexion 

with the non-self-governing territories. 


REFUGEES 


Progress report on programme for new Hungarian refugees, with 2 addenda. March 1960, 17 pp. 
(A/Ac.g6/58 plus annexes.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Detailed description of the situation of the newly-arrived Hungarian refugees 

in Austria. The resources available. Proposed solutions for the coming years. 


MARITIME LAW 


Synoptical table concerning the breadth and juridical status of the territorial sea and adjacent zones. 
February 1960, 14 pp. (A/CONF.19/4.) 

[Pr.] A revised table which includes all the changes requested by the States concerned 

since the first United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. 


Supplement to the Bibliographical Guide to the Law of the Sea. February 1960, 27 pp. 
(A/conF.19/6.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] Supplements and brings up to date a Bibliographical Guide to the Law of the 

Sea dating from 1957 (A/conF.13/17). Lists a certain number of books, articles and 

official publications. 


SECOND UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY (GENEVA, 1958) 


Progress in atomic energy: proceedings of the conference. Vol. 1, 1958, 481 pp., $12.50. (A/CONF. 
15/1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] About thirty articles on the future of nuclear power, the supply and train- 

ing of technical personnel, and the development of international collaboration during 

recent years. A list of officers, delegations and papers is given in an annex. Author 

index. Films shown at the conference. 


Nuclear reactors and power plants. Vol. 5, 1958, 1298 pp., $19. (A/CONF.15/1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] About eighty articles on the operation of nuclear power plants, the uses 
of nuclear energy for purposes other than the production of electricity, and plans for 
the construction of power plants, reactors and piles. 


Reactor physics and economics. Vol. 6, 1958, 1400 pp., $19. (A/CONF.15/T1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] About seventy papers on reactor safety and containment, the kinetics and 
performance of piles, fast and intermediate neutron reactors, liquid-moderated reactors, 
solid-moderated reactors, reactor physics and protection, fuel cycles and the economics 
of nuclear power. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


Irradiated fuels and radioactive materials; protection against radiation. Vol. 8, 1958, 1038 pp., 
$17.50. (A/CONF.15/1.) 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] About one hundred papers on the treatment of irradiated fuels, the handling 

of radioactive materials, the treatment of radioactive waste, the environmental aspects 

of the large-scale use of atomic energy, experience in radiological protection, and the 

appraisal of the risks resulting from radiation. 


Corpuscular physics and nuclear chemistry. Vol. 11, 1958, 805 pp., $14. (A/CONF.15/1.) 
(Ej. Pr. Sc.] Some eighty articles on recent discoveries in pure physics, the physics of 
elementary particles and high energy machines, nuclear chemistry, the uses of the 
energy of fission products, and sources of radiation. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND HUMAN RIGHTS ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Programme appraisal, 1959-1964. Work of the United Nations in the economic, social and 

human rights fields. December 1959, 80 pp. (E/3260/REV.1.) 
{Ej. Org.] This appraisal of the 1959-64 programmes takes into account the growing 
tendency to resort to international action in the interest of a better integration of the 
world economy. This new development is the result, among other things, of the receding 
of the cold war, of the new hope of achieving disarmament, of a growing interest in 
plans for regional integration and of a new desire to establish a single world market. 
It is also a result of stabilization, particularly in the field of primary products, and of 
the fact that the economic development of the world’s less developed regions is now 
considered as a problem of concern to the international community. It may lead to 
new lines of action for the United Nations. A brief account is given of the main features 
of the international organizations’ economic, social and human rights programmes 
for the period concerned. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


Teaching of the purposes and principles, the structure and activities of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies in schools and other educational institutions of Member States. February 
1960, 140 pp. (E/3322.) 

{Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] This report, presented by the Secretary-General of the United 

Nations and the Director-General of Unesco, covers the period January 1956 to 

December 1959. It is based on official communications received from 40 States, on 

annual reports sent to the Trusteeship Council, and on data taken from the United 

Nations archives. It comprises three chapters. The first is devoted to an overall study 

of the progress of teaching about the United Nations in Member States during the 

period reviewed. The second contains extracts or a brief summary of each national 
report, thus giving an idea of the great variety of concepts adopted and methods used. 

Finally, the third chapter gives details of the United Nations and Unesco programmes 

and services for promoting and encouraging instruction on the United Nations. A number 

of addenda contain information on countries not dealt with in the body of the report. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Report of the 12th session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights, 11-30 January 1960. February 1960, 
113 pp., New York. (E/cNn.4/suB.2/206.) 

[Ej. Dp. Bl.] Details of discriminatory measures in various countries with regard to 

religious freedom and freedom of religious practice, racial relations, education and 

professional activities. An examination of proposed measures for combating dis- 
crimination. 
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Measures taken by Unesco for the preparation of international instruments relating to discrimination 
in education. December 1959, 3 pp. (E/CN.4/sUB.2/201.) 
[Org.] Note on the time schedule for Unesco’s work. 


Measures taken by Unesco for the preparation of international instruments relating to discrimination 
in education. January 1960, 25 pp. (E/cN.4/suB.2/201/ADD.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This addendum to the preceding note contains an analytical study of 

the information sent by Member States up to 15 December 1959 in reply to a question- 

naire relating to the content and scope of the proposed instruments, the definition of 

discrimination in education, access to education and the teaching profession. 


Study of discrimination in education. March 1960, 20 pp., including annexes. (E/cn/4./802/ 
ADD. 1(E/cN.6/363).) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Proposed drafts of a convention relating to discrimination in education 

and of a recommendation on the same subject. Details of the preliminary work which 

led to the preparation of these drafts and an outline of further possible changes. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Question of a declaration on freedom of information. Comments of governments. February 1960, 
17 pp. (E/3323 and 5 addenda.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Comments by 33 countries on the advisability of the United Nations 

adopting a decla‘ation on freedom of information. A draft text is annexed. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Information concerning the status of women in trust territories. December 1959, 9 pp. (E/cN. 
6/352/ADD.1.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Addendum relating to the Cameroons under British administration. 


Women in public services and functions. January 1960, 15 p. (E/cN.6/354/ADD.1.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.1 Replies of the Governments of Austria, Australia and Pakistan. 


Information concerning the status of women in non-self-governing territories. December 1959, 
36 pp. (E/cn./6/355.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Information on changes in the economic, social and legal status of 
women and on mother and child hygiene in a number of territories administered by 
Australia (Papua), Belgium (Belgian Congo), the United Kingdom (Aden, Bahamas, 
Barbados, Basutoland, British Guiana, Cyprus, Kenya, Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore, Uganda and Zanzibar), New Zealand (Cook Islands) and the United 
States of America (American Samoa). 


Consent to marriage, age of marriage and registration of marriages. December 1959, 67 pp.. 
including annexes. (E/cNn.6/356.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Based on information submitted by governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations, this report contains three chapters: the first concerns the requisite 
conditions for establishing consent to marriage, the second gives information on ages 
of marriage and the third analyses marriage registration procedures. An annex contains 
a table showing the minimum age for marriage established by law and custom in 
different countries and territories. 


Consent to marriage, age of marriage and registration of marriages. March 1960, 46 pp. (E/cN. 
6/356/App.1.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This addendum to the preceding report contains information on Finland, 

the United Kingdom and territories in Africa, Asia, Central America and the Caribbean 

area administered by the United Kingdom. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


Implementation of the Convention on the Political Rights of Women by the States parties thereto. 
January 1960, 12 pp. (E/cN.6/360.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The replies of Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Israel, 

Lebanon and Yugoslavia. 


Access of girls and women to education outside the school. January 1960, 97 pp. (E/cNn.6/361.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report, prepared by Unesco, begins with a brief survey of the legal 
provisions relating to out-of-school education in general and to that of girls and women 
in particular. Then follow details of the different types of such education: adult education, 
post-school education and social education. 


Draft report to the Economic and Social Council on the 14th session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women (Buenos Aires, April 1960), 21 pp. (E/cNn.6/366.) 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Participants, questions dealt with (political rights, situation under 

private law, nationality of the married woman). Resolutions. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Africa: social change and mental health. January 1960, 40 pp., printed, English only. 
(e/c.2/544.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] A report, submitted by the World Federation for Mental Health, on a 

symposium presided over by Mr. Brock-Chisholm and held in New York in March 1959. 

It describes the difficulties which African peoples have in adapting themselves to the 

social change entailed by the modernization of life and indicates methods of avoiding 


psychic tensions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance. December 1959, 21 pp. (E/3312.) 
(Ej. Pr. Org.] Report of the Technical Assistance Committee. Programme for 1960. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


A commodity survey, 1959. March 1960, 188 pp., $2.50. (E/cN.13/36.(stT/ECA/62).) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Analysis of the effects on the commodity market in 1959 of the general 
economic recovery in 1958. An overall report on changes in the commodity market 
as a whole, followed by detailed information for each product. 


Report on the study of prospective production of and demand for primary commodities. March 1960, 
59 pp., including annex. (E/cN.13/L.66.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This document is divided into four sections: (a) factors which affect the 
demand for non-agricultural commodities, conclusions to be drawn therefrom in 
estimating future demand; (b) methods used in establishing projections of demand 
trends, with special comments on the difficulties which they cause in the forecasting 
of medium-term needs; (c) relations between supply, production, demand and fore- 
casts; (d) conclusions and suggestions. 


Impact of fluctuations in economic activity in industrial countries on the international commodity 
trade. March 1960, go pp. (£/cN.13/L.68.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Nature and magnitude of fluctuations in economic activity in the 
industrial countries after the second world war. Their effects on international trade, 
particularly the trade in primary commodities. The relative importance of variations 
in supply and demand in the price-forming process. How fluctuations in demand affect 
the constitution of stocks. Global quantitative effect of variations in demand and prices 
on trade exchanges between primary commodity exporting countries and the industrial 
countries. 
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Measures to deal with fluctuations in primary commodity markets. March 1960, 183 pp., including 
annex. (E/CN.13/L.69.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This document first lists some of the common factors in the replies 

received to a questionnaire circulated to governments and then, in the annex, gives 

the texts of those replies (from 33 countries) and that of the questionnaire. 


Report on the study of prospective production of and demand for primary commodities. Projections 

of demands for and production of agricultural commodities. April 1960, 12 pp. (E/CN.13/L.70.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] A summary report of FAO’s work (completed and in progress) in this 
field. Details of the methods used. 


Consideration of compensatory financial measures to offset fluctuations in the export income of 
primary producing countries. April 1960, 60 pp., plus a series of charts. (E/CN.13/L.71.) 
(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] In the first part of this study, the International Monetary Fund 
examines the nature of the fluctuations which affect the balance of payments of coun- 
tries exporting primary commodities. The second part deals with the Fund’s principles 
and practices in regard to compensatory financial measures to offset fluctuations. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Work programme on industrialization. February 
1960, 17 pp. (E/3328.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Up-to-date information on progress achieved in research work and in the 

field of international mutual assistance. Proposals for future work on industrialization. 


CO-OPERATION 


Co-operatives. February 1960, 36 pp. (E/3321.) 

[{Ej. Pr.] A report submitted by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, with 
ILO and FAO assistance, on the studies which those organizations have made on 
the subject and the help which they have given to Member States in developing co- 
operatives. It deals in particular with the use by co-operatives of modern farming and 
fishing techniques and with the construction of low-cost housing in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Report of the International Finance Corporation. January 1960, 32 pp. (E/3315.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This third annual report (1958-59) first states what the International 
Finance Corporation is. It explains the conditions in which requests for capital can 
be received and lists the corporation’s participations and its portfolio sales. It then 
describes the growth of industry in the developing regions, stressing the part played 
by the International Finance Corporation in this field during the period under review. 


INVESTMENT TRENDS 


The promotion of the international flow of private capital. February 1960, 96 pp., including 
annexes. (E/3325.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This preliminary report examines the types of foreign private investment 
which the underdeveloped countries are seeking and which holders of capital are glad 
to make, as well as the various steps taken to promote the flow of private capital to 
these countries. It gives special attention to the question of protecting foreign private 
investment against non-commercial risks. A list of laws and of official texts relating 
to foreign private investment in the underdeveloped countries and the texts of general 
agreements designed to avoid double taxation in the field of income tax are given in 
the annex. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


HANDBOOK ON THE PREPARATION OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Manual on economic development projects. New York, 1958, 242 pp., $3. (E/cN.12/326/ 
ADD.1/REV.I.) 

(Ej. Pr. St.] This handbook, drawn up by the Economic Commission for Latin America, 

describes the methods to be followed in planning, presenting and appraising investment 

projects for economic development, and discusses a number of practical cases. 


STATISTICAL PROBLEMS 


Review of international statistics. March 1960, 78 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.3/263.) 
This study—the fifth report on the development of international statistics—discusses 
programme trends, the evolution of standards, and co-operation. The introduction 
deals with two projects: a handbook on sample surveys, and a catalogue of international 
statistical standards. 


POPULATION STATISTICS 


Progress report on the 1960 world population census programme. January 1960, 13 pp., including 
annexes, (E/CN.3/276.) 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Survey of the work done during the past two years on the 1960 world 

population census programme. List, as at December 1959, of the new series of national 

censuses for 1955-64. 


| Progress report on activities in the field of demographic statistics, 1958-1959. March 1960, 


9 pp. (E/CN.3/277-) 
[Ej. Pr.] The activities of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies during the 
1958-59 period fall under two main heads—demographic statistics and registers of 
population. The report outlines the methods of collecting and circulating data. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Proposed revisions to the international standards in basic industrial statistics. February 1960, 
80 pp., including annexes. (E/CN.3/257.) 

{Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] Describes changes in earlier proposals made on the basis of various 

reports. The detailed text of the present proposals concerning revised standards to be 

applied in basic industrial inquiries is annexed. 


Recent basic industrial inquiries. January 1960, 50 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.3/257/ 
ADD.1I.) 

[Ej. Dp. St. Sc.] Outline of recent developments in national practice, followed by a 

list of more than 70 countries where industrial inquiries have been carried out since 

1952. Information about these inquiries. 


Methods of obtaining industrial statistics. January 1960, 34 pp., including annex. (£/cN.3/ 
257/ADD.2.) 

[St. Sc. Dp. Ej.] This document is intended to provide information about the conditions 

suitable for the use of various methods, and about the requirements to be observed: 

combination of industrial inquiries with other statistical surveys, functional method 

and institutional method, sources of data. 


Proposals for the 1963 world programme of basic industrial inquiries. February 1960, 29 pp., 
including annexes. (E/cN.3/258.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Sc. Dp.] Proposed objectives for a minimum programme, and methods 

available to countries wishing to achieve those objectives. More detailed proposals 

annexed. (More than sixty countries are already considering taking part in the 1963 

world programme.) 
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The statistical unit in economic inquiries. February 1960, 58 pp., including annexes. (E/cn, 
3/259.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Comments on the statistical units best suited to various kinds of economic 

inquiries and on their interrelations. Possibilities of international co-ordination in 

connexion with economic inquiries. 


Statistics of profit and loss and balance-sheet accounts. March 1960, 24 pp., including annex, 
(E/cn.3/260.) 

(Ej. Pr.] This document indicates the data which can be extracted from such accounts 

or from similar accounts and explains how they are to be defined, evaluated and clas. 

sified to provide usable information. The statistical unit to be used in collecting data, 

the categories of undertakings to be studied, and the nature of the sources to be used, 

are also discussed. 


The Standard International Trade Classification and the 1955 Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
January 1960, 116 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.3/261.) 

[Pr. St. Sc.] Proposal for combining; the two systems so as to allow of international 

comparison of data. A draft code for this combination is annexed. 


Problems and methods in the gathering of representative and comparable wholesale price series, 
March 1960, 50 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.3/264.) 

[Ej. Pr.] The first part of this report discusses the sectors to be covered by wholesale 

price statistics and the choice of representative price series. The rest of the document 

deals mainly with the question of collecting and establishing comparable price series, 


The measurement of gross domestic capital formation in underdeveloped countries. February 
1960, 22 pp. (E/cN.3/265.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] This memorandum, based on recent information, is designed. 

to give a brief critical examination of methods and techniques used by developing 

countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America to measure capital formation, and to 

suggest means of overcoming the practical difficulties involved in such measurement. 


Input-output tables and analysis. January 1960, 43 pp., including annexes. (E/cNn.3/266.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The subject of this document is inter-sector national accounting. It 
summarizes its logical basis, discusses a classification of productive activities, describes 
the accounting and functional aspects of input-output tables and concludes with an 
outline of the application of inter-sector national accounting in various countries. 
A note on linear programming is annexed. 


Progress report on national accounting and associated topics. March 1960, 8 pp. (E/cN.3/267.) 
[Ej. Pr.] A report on United Nations work in the field of national accounting since 
the last session of the Statistical Commission. The secretariat has given particular 
attention to methodological questions relating to the improvement of the quality of 
statistics. 


Statistics for social programmes. January 1960, 7 pp. (E/cN.3/268.) 

[Org.] Summary of recent work done by the secretariat on the preparation of an inter- 
national compendium of social statistics, the definition and study of living standards, 
housing statistics, and family budget surveys. Future programme. 


Compendium of social statistics 1963. January 1960, 9 pp. (E/cN.3/269.) 

[Pr. Org.] An outline of the contents of the Compendium of Social Statistics 1963: population 
and records, health conditions, food consumption and nutrition, housing, education 
and cultural activities, manpower and employment conditions, agriculture, social 
security, income and expenditure. 
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International definition and measurement of levels of living. March 1960, 32 pp. (E/cN.3/270.) 
[Ej. Pr.] The first part of this report is based on the recommendations of the working 
party on statistics for social programmes which met in Geneva in September 1959. 
The recommendations relate to certain factors taken as indicative of the standard of 
living (health conditions, food, nutrition, education, working conditions, employment 
situation). The second part deals with recent activities of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies relating to the study of living standards. 


Handbook of sample surveys of family living conditions. February 1960, 5 pp. (E/CN.3/271.) 
[Pr. Org.] Memorandum by the Secretary-General, outlining possible subjects to be 
covered by this handbook. 


Proposed methods of estimating housing needs. January 1960, 45 pp., including annex. 
(£/CN.3/274.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp. Bl.] Methods to be used in estimating housing needs in the light of 

population, economic and social trends. 


Current housing statistics. January 1960, 8 pp., including annexes. (E/CN.3/275.) 

{Ej. Pr. St.] This memorandum by the Secretariat discusses the working out of the 
general principles recommended for use in housing censuses. A European current 
housing and building statistics programme is annexed. 


Progress report on balance of payments statistics. January 1960, 11 pp. (E/cN.3/278.) 

[Ej. Pr.] A memorandum by the International Monetary Fund, discussing work in 
progress or planned in connexion with the Balance of Payments Manual and the revision 
of that manual. 


Classification of government accounts. February 1960, 10 pp. (E/CN.3/279.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Report on the progress made in preparing a handbook on the economic and 
functional classification of State operations. Summary of comments received from 
governments. 


Progress report on the comparison of the industrial statistics systems on selected highly industrialized 
countries. March 1960, 30 pp. (E/cN.3/281.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc.] The report outlines the industrial statistics systems used in the following 

countries: Federal Republic of Germany, Netherlands, Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, United States of America. 


Progress report on housing census activities and plans. February 1960, 10 pp. (E/CN.3/272.) 
[Pr. St. Dp.] Summary table of items in housing census programmes for Europe and 
America. List of regions and countries where housing data were collected during 
1955-59 and of zones where housing surveys are planned for 1960-64. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA 


Economic survey of Africa since 1950. December 1959, 248 pp. (E/cN.14/28.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This study analyses the economic structure of the African countries 
and the conditions for their economic development. The expansion of economic activity 
in the principal sectors since 1950 is next reviewed. Since development must depend 
on an expansion of the money economy, and since such expansion, in most African 
countries, can come only from the export and public sectors, these latter are given 
special attention. 


STATISTICIANS, ECONOMISTS AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN AFRICA 


Report on the facilities available for the training of Africans in economics, statistics and related 
fields of study. December 1959, 97 pp., including annexes. (E/CN.14/35.) 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] This ceport, drawn up by Unesco, discusses present needs in respect 
of the training of economists and statisticians, the problems facing existing training 
institutions, possible solutions, and the forms of assistance desirable (strengthening 
of existing institutions and establishment of new ones). It also contains a questionnaire 
on recruitment and openings for economists, statisticians and specialists in related 
branches; supplies succinct information about each of the African universities (history, 
curricula); and outlines the present fellowship schemes available to African social 
science students for study outside Africa. 


The recruitment and employment of economists, statisticians and related workers [in Africa), 
December 1959, 7 pp. (E/CN.14/35/ADD.1); January 1960, 2 pp. (E/CN.14/35/ADD.2); 
January 1960, 2 pp. (E/cN.14/35/ADD.3.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] These three addenda give additional information, for various African 

countries, about the number of economists actually employed, the standard of education 

required of candidates for such posts, and their training, either in the country itself 
or abroad. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA 


Information paper on technical assistance provided to countries and territories of the ECA region 
under the expanded and regular programmes. December 1959, 31 pp. (E/CN.14/27.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This paper relates to activities in 1959, for which year the approved 
budget amounted to $5,090,000. At 30 October, about 24 per cent of the authorized 
emergency allocations had been assigned to participating organizations for aid to 
the following countries: Guinea, Libya, Morocco, Somalia, Sudan, Togoland, Tunisia 
and United Arab Republic (Region of Egypt). Later on, the amount of assistance will 
be greater because of the establishment of the United Nations Special Fund which 
began operations in 1959. Statistical tables on technical assistance in Africa are annexed. 


Survey of resources. Review of geology and mineral investigation in Africa. December 1959, 
108 pp., including annexes. (E£/cN.14/30.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Present state of knowledge. Trends in research and in the exploitation 

of ore. Recommendations on measures likely to stimulate research. A list of geological 

research organizations operating in Africa south of the Sahara, and data on the state 

of geological cartography in Africa, are annexed. 


Marketing of livestock and meat in the Middle East and East and North Africa. November 
1959, 7 Pp- (E/CN.14/31/ADD.1.) 

(Ej. Pr.] The lack of balance between the supply of, and the demand for, African 

livestock. Obstacles to trade in livestock and meat. Possibilities of improvement and 

measures under consideration. 


Information paper on Unicef aid to child health and welfare projects in Africa. December 1959, 
12 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.14/41.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] News of 138 completed or current child health and welfare projects 

in 40 African countries or territories. 


Meeting of experts on techniques of development programming in Africa: 30 November to 5 Decem- 

ber 1959 in Addis Ababa. December 1959, 17 pp., including annexes. (E/cNn.14/42.) 
[Ej. Pr.] The following problems were taken up at this meeting: administrative and 
financial aspects of planning, impact on the preparation of the national budget, infor- 
mation problems arising in connexion with development programmes. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


The Latin American common market. 1959, 146 pp., printed, $1.25. (z/cN.12/531.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The purpose of this volume, issued by the Secretariat of the Economic 
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Commission for Latin America, is to demonstrate the advantages of a common market 
in Latin America. The general background of the problem and the attitudes of the 
various governments are discussed. The book has four main sections. The first deals 
with the common market and the system of multilateral payments. The second studies 
the possible influence of the creation of a common market on Latin American economic 
development. The third deals with the question of delimiting the free trade area. 
And the fourth summarizes the work of the second session of the Trade Com- 


mittee. 


VALUE AND UTILIZATION OF CENSUSES IN LATIN AMERICA 


A seminar was organized by the United Nations at Santiago (Chile), from 30 November 
to 18 December 1959, on the evaluation and utilization of census data in Latin America. 
A selection of documents prepared for this meeting is given below. 


Preliminary report of the United Nations seminar on evaluation and utilization of population 
census data in Latin America (Santiago, Chile, 30 November to 18 December 1959). 
January 1960, 87 pp. (E/cN.g/CONF.1.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.) The programme of the seminar was divided into four main sections: 
I, Population studies as aids to economic and social planning. II. Evaluation of popu- 
lation census data, co-ordination with statistics from other sources, and use of sample 
surveys to supplement the census. III. National programmes for the use and analysis 
of results of forthcoming population censuses. IV. Problems arising in the carrying 
out of programmes for evaluation, analysis and utilization of the results of population 
censuses. The list of working papers for the seminar and a study of population censuses 
are annexed, 


Demographic studies in relation to a population policy in the Latin American countries. November 


1959, 26 pp. (E/cN.g/conF.1/L.2.) 
(Ej. Pr. Dp.] Means of utilizing demographic studies as a basis for establishing the 


guiding principles of a population policy in Latin American countries. 


The measurement or estimation of the volume and characteristics of internal migration. November 
1959, 41 pp. (E/cN.g/CONF.1/L.3.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc. St.) This study begins with a description of the methods of measuring 

and estimating internal migration and goes on to discuss the use of data thus collected 

concerning place of birth, expectation of life, and factors influencing migratory move- 

ments. 


Construction of general models of economic and social development. November 1959, 30 pp. 
(E/cN.9/CONF.1/L.4.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] The essential role of the demographic factor in the economic and social 

development of Latin America gives particular importance to population statistics 

in that region. The above study is intended to facilitate their utilization by suggesting 

various models of growth as a general framework for interpretation. 


_ Estimated housing requirements in Chile, 1952-1982. December 1959, 34 pp. (E/CN.g/CONF.1/ 


L.18.) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Bl.] General and particular conditions responsible for the present 
housing shortage in Chile. Estimated future development of needs in relation to popu- 
lation growth. This part of the study is divided into two sections: discussion of methods 
to be used and analysis of results. 


Evaluation of the results of population censuses taken in Latin America during the period 1947- 
1952. November 1959, 16 pp. (E/cN.g/CONF.1/L.19.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Following the method recommended for the 1960 census, this study 

analyses the results of censuses taken by certain Latin American countries, by the 
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Population Branch of the United Nations and by the Regional Centre for Demographic 
Training and Research in Latin America. 


Main problems relating to the organization and implementation of programmes for the evaluation, 


analysis and utilization of population census data in Latin America. December 1959, 16 pp. § 


(Ej. Pr. Sc.] Nature of these problems. Method to be used in solving them. Interpretation 
of basic statistical data and administrative data. Technical training of the staff needed, 
International co-operation. 


Uses of population data in the analysis of economic development problems. November 1959, 10 pp. 
{E/CN.Q/CONF.1/L.21.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This study shows the need for population information and research pro. 

gramme to promote economic development in underdeveloped regions. 


Projection of the school age population in Chile, 1957-1982. November 1959, 26 pp. (E/cN.9) 
CONF.1/L.22.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Forecasts regarding the growth of the school age population and the probable 

number of pupils of both sexes in primary, secondary and vocational schools in Chile, 

from 1957 to 1982. Probable needs with regard to teachers, premises and school equip. 

ment. : 


Studies of fertility, mortality and population growth. November 1959, 10 pp. (E/CN.g/CONF.1) 
L.23. 

[Ej. Pr.] A brief study of the way in which population censuses can be used to supplement 

or take the place of statistics of births and deaths as a means of estimating fertility, 

mortality and population growth. 


Estimates of Chile’s food requirements, 1952 and 1972. November 1959, 19 pp., including 
annex. (E/CN.g/CONF.1/L.24.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] The object of this study of food requirements about the year 1952, and of 

the corresponding estimated requirements for 1972, is to consider to what extent a 

food supply policy should be based on domestic production or on imports. 


VALUE AND UTILIZATION OF CENSUSES IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


A meeting similar to the preceding one was planned for Asia and the Far East (Bombay, 
20 June to 8 July 1960). A selection of papers prepared for this meeting is given 
below: 


Methods of analytical assessment of accuracy and completeness of census data. December 1959,8 ; 


I p. (E/cN.g/CON.2/L.1.) (Transmits document E/cN.g/conF.1/L.8.) 
[Ej. Pr. St.] Principal types of analytical checking which can be applied to census data 
as regards major demographic characteristics such as total population, total population 
of each subdivision of a country, population structure by sex and age, and structure of 
the active population. 


The use of place of birth and duration of residence data for the study of internal migration. December 
1959, 1 p. (E/cN.g/conF.2/L.2.) (Transmits document E/cN.g/CONF.1/L.10.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Complete inventory, in outline form, of census tables relating to migration. 

Degree of accuracy of statistics thus obtained. Outline of an ideal, complete censu 

programme relating to such migration. 


The use of sampling to extend and supplement information obtained from population censusts 
December 1959, 1 p. (E/CN.g/CONF.2/L.3.) (Transmits document £/cN.g/CcONF.1/ 
L.12.) 

[Ej. Pr.] The intention of this document is to bring out the relationship between 
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censuses and sampling procedures and to show the need for applying an er 
method if the growing demand for population data is to be met. 


| Demographic data and analyses relevant to educational programmes. December 1959, 1 p- 


(e/cN.g/conF.2/t.4.) (Transmits document £/cN.g/CONF.1/L.14.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Principal types of census data and analyses needed for the study of the following 
five questions: present number of school age children; expected changes; ratio between 
the total school age population and the number of pupils enrolled; educational level of 
the population; present and future educational needs of the various countries. 


Estimates and projections of the population of large cities and their use in urban development planning. 

December 1959, I p. (E/cN. g/conrF.2/L.5.) (Transmits document E/cN.g/conF.1/L.16.) 
(Ej. Pr.] Description of various methods: mathematical projection; component method; 
estimates in connexion with planning. 


Uses of population data in the analysis of economic development problems. March 1960, 1 p. 
(Transmits document £/cN.g/CONP. 1/L. 21.) 

(Ej. Pr.] Sets out to explain how population data can be used in the study of economic 

development problems, and to show what information is needed to promote planning. 


Population census tabulations for economic and social policy making in countries of Asia and the 
Far East. January 1960, 29 pp. (E/cN.g/CONF.2/L.7.) 

(Ej. Pr.] This document gives a list of tables which may be used in demographic, 

economic or social surveys in connexion with the working out of a ‘development and, 

planning policy. It also draws attention to a number of detailed studies which may be 

undertaken in addition to the standard programmes in this field. 


Construction of general models of economic and social development. March 1960, 1 p. (E/cN.g/ 
conF.2/L.8.) (Transmits document E/cN.g/CONF.1/L.4.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] The place of demographic factors in general models of economic and social 

development. Preparation of such models. Use, on the basis of models, of censuses and 

related population data by bodies responsible for economic and social planning. 


Population data and analyses needed in assessing present and future housing requirements. April 1960, 
28 pp. (E/cN.g/CONF.2/L.10.) 


_ [Ej. Pr. Bl.] Present availability and needs in this field. Future needs. 


The use of census data to study fertility and mortality. April 1960, 25 p. (E/CN.g/CONF.2/L.12.) 
[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This report, prepared by the Demographic Training and Research Centre, 
Bombay, seeks to show how census data can be used to measure fertility and mortality; 


it also studies some of the factors influencing these phenomena. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Activities of the Food and Agriculture Organization of special interest to the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. February 1960, 13 pp. (E/cN.11/522.) 

[Ej. Org.] Recent activities of FAO in this area and projects under consideration. (These 

are of special importance in view of the world campaign against hunger.) 


Developments relating to the European Common Market and the Free Trade Area in Europe. 
December 1959, 23 pp. (E/CN.11/TRADE/L.31.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Brief survey of the development of the Common Market and the Wer 

Trade Area (including measures taken to implement the various clauses of the Rome 

Treaty). Replies from certain governments in the region covered by the Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far East to a questionnaire concerning the impact of 

the Rome Treaty on their economies. i 
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Trade in minerals [in Asia and the Far East]. December 1959, 39 pp. (E/CN.11/TRADE/t.30,) 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] General data on trade in coal, cast iron, manganese, copper, zinc, 
bauxite and aluminium, graphite and mica. Transport problems. 


Report of the Committee on Industry and Natural Resources [of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East]. February 1960, 57 pp. (E/cN.11/523; E/cn.11/1 & NR/22.) 

(Ej. Org.] Proceedings of the twelfth session of the committee. Progress and problems 

of industrialization. Plans for the development of the machine tool industry and the 

mechanization of jight industry. 


Petroleum resources development [Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East]. December 
1959, 9 pp. (E/cn.11/1 & NR/x.16.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Presentation of two resolutions adopted by the Economic and Social Council, 

Action to be taken thereon. 


Tentative programme of work and priorities, 1960-1961, in the fields of industry and natural 
resources development [Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East]. December 1959, 
21 pp. (E/cn.11/1 & NR/L.13.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Principal activities carried out in 1959. Proposals for 1960-61. canal 

in the field of flood control and water resources development. 


Report of the Bureau of Flood Control and Water Resources Development Jan. 1959 to Dec. 1959. 
24 December 1959, 8 pp. (E/cN.11/512; &/CN.11/FLOOD/20.) 

[Org.] Information on work done during 1959 in the field of flood control and the use 

of water resources in Asia and the Far East. Work programme for the coming period. 


Report of the Seminar on Management of Public Industrial Enterprises in the ECAFE region. 
December 1959, 37 pp. (E/cN.11/1 & NR/21.) 

(Ej. Pr.] This seminar was concerned with the development of industrial enterprises 

and the aims in view in such development, supervision of their management, the 

problems created by factors inside and outside the enterprise, and the technical equip- 

ment of the administrative bodies. 


Report of the Committee on Trade to the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. February 


1960, 40 pp. (E/cN.11/521.) 
(Ej. Pr. Bl.] Proceedings of the third session of the Committe on Trade: trade and com- 


mercial policy, present developments; trade in minerals and mineral products; sea 
transport and freight; present position of the European Common Market and the 
European Free Trade Area; commercial arbitration. Work programme for the coming 
period. 


Report of the Inland Transport and Communications Committee to the Economic Commission for 

Asia and the Far East. December 1959, 50 pp. (E/CN.11/5113; E/CN.11/TRANS/141.) 
{Org.] Summary of the reports of the Highway and Inland Waterway Sub-Committees 
and of the Working Party on Co-ordination of Transport. Programme of work and 
priorities. 


PLANNING, POPULATION AND STATISTICS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Programming techniques for economic development. January 1960, 151 pp. (E/cN.11/L.77.) 
[Sc. Ej. Pr.] Report of a group of experts on the methods to be used for drawing up 
development programmes in Asia and the Far East. Analysis and forecasting models. 
Necessary information. International co-ordination. 


Asian Population Conference. January 1960, 7 pp. (E/cN.11/1.82.) 


{Org.] This note by the Executive Secretary gives information about the plans for 
the conference. The following agenda is proposed: the present state and future develop- 
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ment of the population situation in Asia and the Far East; its economic and social 
implications, measures to facilitate improved use of human resources; influence on 
demographic movements. This conference is scheduled to be held in 1961 or 1962. 


Conference of Asian Statisticians (third session). World census of agriculture. February 1960, 
18 pp. (E/CN.11/ASTAT/CONF.3/L.5.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This document, prepared by FAO, reports progress made in the 

preparation for the census of agriculture in Asia and the Far East. It gives the dates 

scheduled for the various countries in that region, the legal basis for operations in each 

country, and the possibilities of using sampling techniques. 


Activities in the field of statistics. Sampling methods. December 1959, 52 pp. (E/CN.11/517.) 
[Ej. Pr.] This report by the working group of experts on sampling methods of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East discusses the difficulties likely to 
be encountered in setting up a sampling organization and describes how they can be 
overcome. It considers the use of sampling in the world population and agriculture 
censuses planned for 1960, the preparation of the bases for the survey and the prepara- 
tion of maps. 


Activities in the field of statistics: capital formation. December 1959, 49 pp., including 
appendixes, (E£/cNn.11/518.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Report of the working group of experts on capital formation of the Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far East. Problems in estimating net fixed asset formation, 

especially under State auspices. Methods and concepts regarding such estimates. 


THE ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE AND THE PROGRAMME OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


Economic survey of Europe in 1959. Printed, 1960, 364 pp., including appendixes. $3. 
(E/ECE/383.) 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This thirteenth annual study by the Economic Commission for Europe 
is divided into four parts. The first part continues the customary analysis of the develop- 
ment of the European economy. The second deals with the study of long-term plans 
published during the year in Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The third part considers 
the role and significance of the public sector in the highly industrialized economies of 
Western Europe. And the fourth deals with the economy of less industrialized countries 


in that region. 


Report on manpower problems in Europe [Economic Commission for Europe]. February 1960, 
16 pp. (E/ECE/371.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Report by ILO. Remarks on trends in unemployment in a few European 

countries. Employment level. Foreign manpower. Development of vocational and 

technical training. ILO activities in the field of manpower in Europe. 


The commission’s programme of work for 1960-1961 (Economic Commission for Europe). 
March 1960, 41 pp., including annex. (E/ECE/384.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The projects are grouped according to the priorities laid down by the 

Economic and Social Council, and are also classified by economic sector [agriculture, 

coal, electric power, etc.]. 
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SECRETARIAT 


POPULATION 


Future population estimates by sex and age. The population of Asia and the Far East, 1950-1980, 
1959, 110 pp., $1.50, printed. (st/soA/sERtEs A/31, Report IV.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] In the first part of this report, the results of various projections con- 

cerning the countries of this region are compared and studied. The second part deals 

with the methods used. The third part relates to continental China. Detailed tables 

are annexed. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


A system of national accounts and supporting tables. 1960, 45 pp., printed, $0.75. (st/sTat/ 
SER.F/2/REV.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Basic principles to be followed in devising a system of national accounts. 

Detailed definitions of flows. 


Workshop on Budgetary Classification and Management in South America. Santiago, Chile. 

27 May to 5 June 1959. 1960, 38 pp., printed. (st/TAO/SER.C/39; E/CN.12/538.) 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] One of the main purposes of the meeting was to study means of im- 
proving financial programming methods for economic development. The participants 
concentrated mainly on accounting in the public sector, the economic and functional 
reclassification of planned and actual state operations, and the problems connected 
with the establishment of programme budgets and implementing budgets. They also 
considered the financial interdependence of the main components of the private sector. 
A list of documents is annexed. 


AGRICULTURE 


Review of the agricultural situation in Europe at the end of 1959. 1959, 190 pp., including 
annex, $2. (sT/ECE/AGRI/I.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] A detailed analysis of the agricultural situation in Eastern and 

Western European countries towards the end of 1959: market and short-term trade 

prospects for the principal agricultural products, the special case of cereals, meat and 

livestock; the European market in dairy products, eggs, poultry and fresh fruit. 


Agricultural mechanization. 1959, 67 pp., $0.40. (AGRI/MECH/12.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Bl.] This report relates particularly to the mechanization of the culti- 
vation and harvesting of sugar beet. It gives a brief description of the soils and climate 
of regions producing sugar beet and deals with soil preparation, sowing, treatment of 
crops and harvesting. 


TRADE 


Yearbook of international trade statistics, 1958. Vol. I, 1959, 572 pp., printed, $6. (st/sTat/ 
sER.G/g (Vol. I).) Vol. II, 1960, 167 p., printed, $2. (st/sTaT/sER.G/g (Vol. I1).) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This ninth edition of the yearbook contains detailed data for each 
country and product, and basic statistical tables showing, inter alia, each country’s 

contribution to the trade of the region to which it belongs and to world trade. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


UN series on community development. Selective book list. February 1960, 15 pp. (st/SOA/sER. 
0/33; S8T/TAO/SER.D/33.) 

[Bl.] This selective book list covers the following fields: general national programmes, 

special national programmes, local projects and case studies, undirected local devel- 
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opment, social survey methods and principles, periodicals, United Nations series on 
community development. 


Community leadership. 1960. 15 pp. (sT/sOA/sER.O/36; sT/TAO/SER.D/36.) 

(Ej. Pr.] This guide, prepared by the Regional Fundamental Education Centre for 
Latin America, is intended to assist those who have assumed responsibility for creating 
and administering communities. It reviews the various types of leadership and the 
different forms of authority. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


The development of national social service programmes. 1960, 70 pp., $0.75. (sT/SOA/40.) 

(Ej. Pr.] This report by a group of experts deals with social service, defined as the 
activities of professional social welfare workers, as an aspect of social policy. The report 
explains what is required at different stages of economic development, describes how 
social services can help with family and child welfare and contribute to community 
development, urbanization and the improvement of family living standards, and 
outlines certain guiding principles for the planning and execution of national social 
service programmes. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United Nations Technical Assistance Programme: the Indian economic development service in 
Guatemala. 1960, 46 pp. (st/TAO/K/GUATEMALA/2.) 

(Ej. Pr. St.] This study, prepared by experts for the Government of Guatemala, des- 

cribes the situation of the Indians in Guatemala and projects for improving their living 

standards, 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS 


Co-operation for economic progress. January 1960, 58 pp., $0.25. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp.] This information pamphlet describes the organization and operation of 
the regional economic commissions (for Europe, Asia and the Far East, Latin America, 
and Africa). 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Special study on educational conditions in non-self-governing territories. 1960, 100 pp., $1.50. 
(st/TRI/sER.A/16.) 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Local participation in educational administration, literacy, primary 

schools from 1955 to 1957, secondary schools, higher education, recent developments 

in vocational and technical training (including the training of health officers and 

agricultural training). 


A sacred trust. March 1960, 48 pp., $0.25. 

[Ej. Pr.] This illustrated pamphlet describes the work of the United Nations for non- 
self-governing territories: missions, annual reports, petitions, etc. All these efforts are 
aimed at guiding such territories towards independence. Summaries of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General for 1958. 


Central African territories: Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia. 1960, 22 p. (sT/TRI/B.1959/1.) 

East African territories: Kenya, Uganda, British Somaliland, Zanzibar. 1960, 51 p. (sT/TRI/B. 
1959/2.) 

Southern African territories: Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland. 1960, 24 p. (stT/TRI/B. 
1959/3-) 

Indian Ocean territories: Mauritius, Cocos Islands, Seychelles. 1960, 23 p. (ST/TRI/B.1959/4.) 

West African territories: Gambia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone. 1960, 38 p. (sT/TRI/B.1959/5-) 
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Caribbean and Western Atlantic territories: Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Leeward Islands, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, Montserrat, British 
Virgin Islands, United States Virgin Islands, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago. 1960, 123 pp. 
(st/TR1/B.1959/6.) 

Asian territories: North Borneo, Brunei, Hong Kong, Sarawak, Singapore. 1960, 64 pp. (st/ 
TRI/B.1959/7-) 

Pacific territories: Fiji, Guam, Hawaii, Cook Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British Solomon 
Islands, Tokelau Islands, Niue Island, Netherlands New Guinea, New Hebrides, Papua, 
Pitcairn Island, American Samoa. 1960, 91 pp. (stT/TRI/B.1959/8.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] These reports follow the usual outline: area and population, recent 

developments in economic, social, cultural and political conditions. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


Water resources development in the United States of America and Europe (Austria, France and 
the Netherlands). 1959, 143 pp., printed. (st/TAO/sER.c/38.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Report of a group of experts from Asia and the Far East. Results of their 

visits (Tennessee Valley, Hoover Dam, improvement of St. Lawrence waterway, 

utili sation of Niagara Falls, plan for the Holland delta, canalization of the Rhine, port 

of Strasbourg. Serre-Pongon Dam and project for irrigating the Camargue, etc.). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic development and planning in Asia and the Far East. Social aspects. December 1959, 
84 pp., $0.50. 

[Ej. Dp. St. Pr.] This special issue of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 

East (Volume 10, No. 3), first discusses the nature of the problem considered and then 

describes the experiments with economic development programmes undertaken by 

countries in the region. It emphasizes the interrelationship between economic devel- 


opment and social development, and the need to co-ordinate the two forms of f 


development. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


YOUTH AND WORK 


Report of the Director-General: Part I—Youth and work. 1960, 119 pp., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The first chapters of this report, submitted at the forty-fourth session 
of the International Labour Conference, give numerical data about the younger age 
groups and briefly describe their position in the total labour force. The report then 
considers employment opportunities for young people, the choice of a trade, vocational 
training, the transition from school to adult life, employment conditions for young 
people, satisfaction in work. ILO policy on behalf of present-day youth. 


ILO ACTIVITIES 


Activities of the ILO, 1959-1960. Report of the Director-General: Part IT. 1960, 82 pp., $0.75. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Present ILO activities and future needs. Its programmes for the economic 
development of labour and employment, the improvement of living and working 
conditions, and its Technical Assistance activities. 


x. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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JOB EVALUATION 


Evaluation. 1960, 146 pp., printed, $1.25. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Aims and techniques of job evaluation. Practical examples. Principal 
difficulties of this method as an instrument for determining wages. Three annexes: 
extracts from the report of the Sub-Committee on Job Evaluation Methods in the Metal 
Trades; extracts from the report of the International Conference on Job Evaluation; 
some major features of job evaluation schemes applied in various countries. 


BALANCE BETWEEN WAGES AND PRICES 


Employment fluctuations, productivity and cost inflation in manufacturing industry, by H. A. 
Turner. 1960, 23 pp., printed. 

{Ej. Pr.] Despite the continuing increase in productivity, the progress of real wages in 
most industrial countries with full employment is constantly being checked by inflation. 
On the other hand, price stability is often accompanied by under-employment. 
Mr. H. A. Turner considers this dilemma. He notes that the interdependence of all 
these factors is more complex than has been supposed, and concludes that no solution 
can be hoped for unless the wage structure is dealt with first. 


COMMUNICATION AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Practices, procedures and techniques of effective employer-employee communication in the petroleum 
industry. Geneva, 1960, 113 pp. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report falls into three parts. The first two chapters analyse the nature 

of communication in industrial relations, the needs which it meets, its content and its 

difficulties. The next four chapters describe various means of communication. In the 

last two chapters, an attempt is made to compare the efficiency of these various 


means. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Vocational training. 1960, 103 pp., $0.75. 

[Ej. Pr.] Seventh report of this kind. Prepared for the forty-fourth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Information on national vocational training programmes 
and on the development of training schemes in industrial concerns and apprenticeship 
institutions. Proposals for the revision of the recommendations on vocational training 
and apprenticeship are annexed. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES 


Dismissal procedures: a comparative study. 1960, 33 pp., printed. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Summary of a series of monographs published in the International Labour 


Review. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security protection for members of farmers’ co-operatives in Eastern Europe. 1960, 15 pp., 
printed. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] An outline of the principal measures adopted in this field by Bulgaria, 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


Equality of treatment of nationals and non-nationals in social security. 1960, 103 pp., $0.75. 

{Ej. Pr.] Report prepared for the forty-fourth session of the International Labour 
Conference. Restrictions imposed on equality of treatment in different countries hy 
local legislation and practices. Beneficial influence of the International Labour Code. 
Present state of the code in this field. Technical problems involved in the preparation 
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of a new international instrument on equality of treatment. Solutions recommended by a 
committee of experts. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Petroleum Committee, sixth session (Geneva 1960): general report. 1960, 170 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Deals largely with the following points: (a) measures adopted in the 
different countries as a result of conclusions of previous sessions of the committee 
(working hours, social services, human relations, etc.); (b) steps taken by the commit- 
tee’s officers to carry out the surveys and inquiries proposed by the committee; (c) 
recent events and progress in the petroleum industry (economic situation, working 
conditions). 


Trade union organization in the petroleum industry. 1960, 98 pp. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] History, organization and work of these unions. 


NURSING PERSONNEL 


Employment and conditions of work of nurses. 1960, 176 pp., $2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] A report based on the replies to a questionnaire sent by the International 
Council of Nurses to its member organizations in 67 countries. Chapters I to XI contain 
as complete a picture as possible of conditions prevailing in the different countries and 
of the main problems with which nurses are confronted. Chapter XII gives the conclu- 
sions reached by a special meeting of experts called upon to lay down working standards 
for nursing personnel. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN ITALY 


Recent trends in wome:’s work in Italy, by Franco Archibugi. 1960, 33 pp., printed. 

[Ej. Pr.] In more than one respect the evolution of women’s employment in Italy since 
the end of the last century differs sharply from that found in most Western industrialized 
countries. Mr. Archibugi analyses this evolution and attempts to show the causes for it. 


PRACTICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Genercl Confederation of Labour in Israel, by Aharon Becker. 1960, 19 pp., printed. 
[Ej. Pr.] The circumstances in which the Histadrut was formed and the part it has played 
in the national development effort. 


Joint committees in Belgium, by A. Delpérée. 1960, 18 pp., printed. 
[Ej. Pr.] Development of these bodies since 1919. Their present functions, particularly 
in the field of remuneration and working hours. 


Works agreements of the ‘Renault type’. Geneva, 1960, 17 pp. 
[Ej. Pr.] History of this experiment. Reactions which it has provoked. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR STUDIES 


International Institute for Labour Studies: establishment by the governing body of the International 
Labour Organisation. 1960, 12 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] On 1 March 1960 the governing body of the ILO decided to establish 

an International Institute for Labour Studies at Geneva. The need for such an institute, 

its aims, functions and organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. January 1960, 56 pp. 
(E/3314-) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Covers the financial year 1 July 1958 to 30 June 1959. The various 

activities of the Bank. Overall view and analysis. 


Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. February 1960, 12 pp. 
(E/3314/ADD.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The Bank’s activities from 1 July 1959 to 31 January 1960. Reports the 

creation of the International Development Association, the new financing body which 

is a branch of the Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Report of the International Monetary Fund. January 1960, 237 pp. (E/3313-) 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This annual report summarizes the main features of world economic 
development in 1958-59 and describes the Fund’s activities during the 1958-59 financial 
year. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


FAO ACTIVITIES 


Forward appraisal of FAO programmes, 1959-64. 1959, 79 Pp.» printed. 
{Ej. Pr. Org.] FAO’s needs and responsibilities in the light of the critical problems 
arising in the fields of food and agriculture. Action proposed. 


WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


Food supply. Time series. 1960, 174 pp., $1. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This volume contains data on consumption taken from national food 
supply balance-sheets. This time series gives three-year averages. Production, available 
supplies, animal fodders and industrial uses, calories, proteins and fats. 


WORLD FREEDOM-FROM-HUNGER CAMPAIGN 


History and background of the Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign. March 1960, 35 pp. (c/NGO/ 
FFHG/2.) 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Preparation of the campaign since July 1958. Objectives and research 

and action programmes. Organization and financing. Committee reports are given in 

an annex. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farmers today. 1959, 77 pp- $2. 

(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This volume contains two surveys, one of farm income and agricultural 
living standards, the other of agricultural development. They give an insight into the 
present situation and the future of world agricultural production (including fishing 
and forestry). 


PRODUCT STUDIES 


Coconut situation. No. 2, November 1959, 28 pp., $0.50; no. 3, April 1960, 44 pp., $0.50. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] No. 2 contains various tables of production estimates for different 
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countries and of exports and imports of coconut products, in general and by countries. 
No. 3 continues these and gives figures up to 1 April 1960. 


Cocoa statistics. Vol. 3, no. 2, April 1960, 33 pp., $0.75. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This issue contains statistical tables relating to the production, import 
and export of cocoa. Classification by importing and exporting countries. 


Per caput fiber consumption levels, 1948-1958. 1960, 183 pp., $2. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Covers consumption of cotton, wool and the artificial fibres throughout 
the world. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


EDUCATION 


Teacher preparation for health education. 1960, 19 pp., $0.30. ( Technical report series, no. 193.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Report of a joint WHO/Unesco committee. Summary of the present situation 
regarding the training of teachers responsible for health education. What they must 
know. Methods of training. In-service training. Proposed action and research. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Local health service. 1960, 49 pp., $0.60. ( Technical report series, no. 194.) 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Public health at the local level. Methods of organizing collective 
efforts in both rural and urban environments. An annex contains a draft programme for 
local health surveys and a summary of six pilot surveys. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Epidemiology of mental disorders. 1960, 29 pp., $0.30. ( Technical report series, no. 185.) 
[Ej. St. Dp.] If prophylactic measures against mental disorders are to be effective, they 
must be based on an exact knowledge of the prevalence and incidence of such disorders 
and an exact appreciation of the importance of the various etiological factors. One of 
the most successful methods is to regard the illness as a mass phenomenon and to make 
a comparative study of its distribution in time and space. That is the purpose of this 
report. 


Epidemiological methods in the study of mental disorders, by D. D. Reid. 1960, 79 pp., $1. 
(Public health notebooks, no. 2, 1960.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] The aim of this study is to show, by using examples to illustrate theory, 
the genera! principles of these methods and to indicate both their possibilities and the 
practical limitations of their application to psychiatry. 


MALARIA 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. Vol. 22, no. 6, 1960, 163 pp., $2. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp. St.] This issue is devoted to a study of malaria. Social action in this 
field and medical aspects of the problem. 


LEPROSY 


Expert committee on leprosy. 1960, 27 pp., $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 189.) 

[Ej. Pr.] The committee’s report first studies the contagiousness of leprosy and the 
way it is spread, and then describes current methods of combating it. Organization 
of anti-leprosy campaigns. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


UNESCO ACTIVITIES 


Appraisal of Unesco’s programmes for the Economic and Social Council. 1960, 186 pp., 7 NF., 
printed. 

[Org.] This volume contains a retrospective critical study of the main aspects of Unesco’s 

different activities up to 1959 (aims of each activity, means employed, results achieved). 

Outline of a programme for 1960-64 on each point. 


SOCIOLOGY 


International bibliography of sociology: vol. VIII, Works published in 1958. 1960, 319 pp., 
21.25 NF., printed. 

[Sc. Dp.] The titles of more than 5,000 sociological books, articles and documents 

published throughout the world in a wide range of languages in 1958. English trans- 

lations of the titles are given. Systematic classification. Multiple index. 


EDUCATION 


Final report of the third session of the Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for the Major Project 
on Extension of Primary Education in Latin America (Mexico City, 14-19 March 1960). 
25 March 1960, 19 pp. (56/Ex/23.) 

{Org. Pr.] This committee is responsible for assisting the Director-General of Unesco 

in carrying out the Organization’s Major Project No. 1 (development of primary 

education in Latin America). During its third session it examined the results obtained 
by the project since 1957 and expressed an opinion on the plans for 1961-62. Proceedings 
and recommendations of the session. Participants. 


Discrimination in education. Three documents: UNEscO/ED/167, 29 May 1959, 24 pp.; 
UNESCO/ED/167/ADD.1, 15 April 1960, 38 pp.; UNESCO/ED/167/ADD.2, 15’April 1960, 
171 pp. 

[Org. Ej. Dp. Pr.] Unesco has undertaken to draft recommendations and an inter- 

national convention on discrimination in education. The origins and aims of the 

project were outlined in document uNEsco/ED/167 which ended with a questionnaire 
addressed to Member States concerning the form and content to be given to the 
proposed recommendations and convention. Document uNEsco/ED/167/ADD.1 contains 
an analysis of the replies received up to 15 March 1960 (38 governments) and of the 
comments added by 16 international non-governmental organizations, as well as the 
texts of the draft convention and recommendations proposed by Unesco after this 
consultation. The replies and comments are reproduced in full in unEsco/ED/167/ 
ADD.2. 


Report on the regional meeting of representatives of Asian Member States on primary and compulsory 
education ( Karachi, 28 December to 9 January 1960). 29 February 1960, 52 pp. (UNESCo/ 
ED/173-) 

[Org. Pr. Dp. St.] The purpose of the meeting was to lay down the main lines of a 

practical and concerted programme designed to ensure that by about 1980 some 

20 per cent of the total population of the region would have received seven years of 

primary schooling. Under this plan the 1950 school-going population of 38 million 

(5.7 per cent of the total population) would by about 1980 be raised to 220 million, 

which is roughly the proportion already reached in countries like Japan and Ceylon 

but is still well below the level of the economically more advanced countries. Proceedings 
and conclusions of the conference, which was organized by Unesco and was attended 
by representatives from 17 Asian countries and by international experts. 
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Meeting of ministers and directors of education of tropical African countries (Addis Ababa, 

16-20 February 1960). 18 March 1960, 13 pp. (UNESCO/ED/174.) 
[Org. Pr.] The purpose of this meeting, which was organized by Unesco with the 
collaboration of the Government of Ethiopia and attended by leaders of public education 
from the Congo, Dahomey, Mali, Madagascar, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan, Uganda, and Mozambique, was to discuss 
the needs of Tropical African ccuntries in the field of primary and secondary education, 
The discussions were based on a provisional report by Unesco (UNEsCcO/ED/AFRICA/2, 
15 January 1960) which describes the situation in 22 countries and territories and was 
prepared on the basis of data obtained through a special questionnaire and from 
information derived from various other sources. The work and recommendations of 
the Addis Ababa meeting are summarized in document uNEsco/ED/174. Proposals for 
a long-term programme. List of participants. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Regional seminar on the use of visual aids in adult and school education in Latin America ( Mexico, 

28 September to 17 October 1959). 25 March 1960, 26 pp. (uNEsco/mc/38.) 
{Org. Pr.] The aim of the seminar, which was organized by Unesco with the colla- 
boration of the Mexican Government, was to enable participants to discuss and 
exchange information on the production, distribution, educational use and appraisal 
of audio-visual aids in both school and out-of-school education and to give them an 
opportunity of examining the problems of international co-operation in this field 
(the future role of the Latin American Educational Film Institute, etc.). Proceedings, 
recommendations and a list of participants (from 18 Latin American countries) and 
observers. 


Filmstrips: use, evaluation and production. 1960, 54 pp., printed, 2.25 NF. (Manuals on 
adult and youth education series, no. 1.) 

This booklet introduces a new series in which it is intended to issue manuals of a 

strictly practical nature for educational field workers. How are filmstrips made? 

How should they be used? How can their effectiveness be evaluated? These are the 

questions which the manual! seeks to answer. Illustrations. 


URBANIZATION AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


New towns. A selected annotated bibliography, compiled by Jean Viet. 1960, 82 pp., printed, 

3.50 NF, bilingual: English-French, (Reports and papers in the social sciences, no. 12.) 
[Dp. Ej. Bl.] By ‘new town’ is meant an entire town built according to a rational 
plan. Such towns are becoming increasingly numerous. In England, for example, 
15 new towns have been under construction since 1945 and will soon house more than 
a million people. Similar cities are to be found in other countries (Brasilia, Chandi- 
garh, etc.). They are giving rise to a great deal of legal, economic and sociological 
research, The above-mentioned bibliography introduces and comments on 865 books, 
articles and documents relating to such research: types of new towns, administrative 
and financial problems, town-planning, economic equipment, social relations and 
living conditions. The foreword is by an expert. 


PREJUDICE 


Race relations and mental health, by Marie Jahoda. 1960, 48 pp., printed, 1.75 NF. (The 
race question in modern science series.) 

[Ej. Bl.] In this series well-known specialists are invited to summarize the main conclu- 

sions of their branches of learning in regard to ethnical questions. Marie Jahoda’s 

booklet is mainly written from the psycho-analytical point of view. Prejudices are 

considered as symptoms of psychic derangement. However, the author frequently 

makes use of other data, and in particular data derived from the psychology of personal- 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


ity and from sociology. The psychological functions of prejudice. Its genesis. Its rela- 
tionship to mental unbalance. Its treatment. 


INFORMATION 


Meeting on development of information media in South-East Asia (Bangkok, 18-29 January 
1960). 15 April 1960, 51 pp. (UNEscO/Mc/39.) 

(Pr. Org.] Representatives of 21 South-East Asian countries as well as many inter- 
national experts participated in the meeting, which is to be followed by two other 
similar conferences (Latin America in 1961, Africa in 1962). The purpose is to study 
the problems confronting developing countries in the field of information (newspapers, 
periodicals, news agencies, radio, films, television, schools of journalism, etc.) and to 
outline a plan of action. Unesco has been requested by the United Nations to organize 
this work. Proceedings, recommendations, participants. 


STATISTICS 


Basic facts and figures: international statistics relating to education, culture and mass communi- 
cation (1959). 1960, 198 pp., 10.50 NF., bilingual: English-French, printed. 

[Dp. St.] This is the fourth edition of a compilation which constitutes a truly inter- 

national yearbook of cultural statistics, dealing with illiteracy, levels of education, 

educational establishments, teachers, pupils, length of schooling, educational expen- 

ditures, libraries, museums, production of books, translations, newspaper circulation, 

cinema attendance, radio and television receivers, etc. 


Report on the regional seminar for Africa on the international standardization of educational 
statistics (Khartoum, 21 November to 3 December 1959). 14 March 1960, 14 pp. (UNESCO/ 
ss/29.) 

[Org. Pr.] This Unesco seminar enabled experts from some 30 African countries and 

territories to study in detail ways and means of harmonizing and making more compar- 

able their methods of compiling, classifying and publishing educational statistics. 

Proceedings and recommendations. Participants. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 

Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

= Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activites are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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~ BOOK REVIEWS 


ALmonD, Gabriel A.; CoLeman, James S. The politics of the developing areas. Princeton, 

N.J., Princeton University Press, 1960. xii + 591 pp. $10. 

This book considers the political systems of ‘developing’ countries, which are compared 
with western institutions and with one another and are systematically grouped under 
certain concepts or ‘categories’. 

The introduction, which offers a ‘functional’ approach to comparative politics, 
lists these concepts: political systems, political functions, political structure, political 
culture, political socialization—which are preferred to narrower terms such as the 
State, the autnorities, institutions, public opinion and citizenship. 

After studying the categories one by one, the authors apply them to South-East 
Asia, Southern Asia, Africa south of the Sahara, the Near East and Latin America. 
Some common features emerge and lead to an analysis of the process of modernization 
and political transformation in these countries; this is the book’s second objective. 

The background to political and social life in each region is provided by an almost 
entirely peasant population with a low living standard. Social classes are not inte- 
grated; there is a wide gulf between the mass of the population and the ‘Westernized’ 
élite. 

Transformations due to Western influence (urbanization, restratification of society, 
social and political secularization, desire for a higher standard of living, Western 
education) have been practically the same everywhere, but their effects have varied 
greatly. There is little connexion between economic development in these countries 
and the development of a spirit of political competition, which, for the authors, is an 
essential attribute of democracy. Nevertheless, the changes have given these peoples 
a feeling of cohesion and a self-consciousness which explain the surge of nationalism 
among them. 

In the political system, national movements have created an ideological framework 
for political life. As a rule, parties have not been well enough organized to play the 
dominant role, which is taken by interest groups, more often than not by ‘institutional’ 
interest groups such as the bureaucracy or the army. On the whole, the political 
life of developing regions is neither coherent nor highly integrated. The one-party 
system prevails; there is a certain cleavage between generations, which leads to compe- 
tition for power; lastly, political communication media (press and radio) are not 
neutral or independent, nor are they accessible to the majority of the population. 
As regards the separation of the three powers (the executive, the legislative and 
the judicial), colonialism and past tradition have maintained a tendency towards 
extremely centralized government. 

The authors stress the difference between Latin America and the other regions 
—a difference due mainly to the circumstances in which independence was won. 
The great problems of Latin America (the religious problem and the system of land 
ownership) are not those of Africa and Asia, where the aim is to win independence 
and organize a new national society. On the basis of the comparisons drawn, the 
authors have classified developing nations into the following five broad types, it being 
assumed that the distinctive features of a modern political system are differentiation 
between governmental and political action and the adaptation of political structures 
to specific aims: (a) political democracies, with a system of differentiated, independent 
parties and with separation of the powers (Philippines) ; (b) tutelary democracies with 
power concentrated in the hands of the executive and the bureaucracy (Ghana); 
(c) oligarchies in the process of modernization, controlled by the army or the bureau- 
cracy (Pakistan and Sudan) ; (d) totalitarian oligarchies (Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea and Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam); (e) traditional oligarchies (Saudi 
Arabia). 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOK$ 


Bett, Daniel. The end of ideology: on the exhaustion of political ideas in the fifties. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 416 p. $7.50. 

This book gives a digest, i in revised form, of a number of studies published previously. 

It begins with a critical review of theories of United States society: the theme of the 
‘mass’ society, the question of a dominant class, and attempts to define American 
capitalism are carefully sifted. The author submits a theory which he calls ‘status 
politics’ as a supplement to the more usual theories of social classes and interest groups. 

This analysis is followed by studies of typical cases in which marginal aspects 
of American society are involved. A chapter entitled ‘Crime as an American way of 
life’? shows the relationship between ethnic groups, crime and social mobility. The 
author then goes on to discuss the unsettling effect on American life of conventional 
obsessions about efficiency. The last part of the book deals with the decline of the Left 
in the United States. The origin and development of ‘alienation’ and ‘exploitation’ as 
key ideas of Marxist thought are discussed along with other ideological contributions of 
Communism. The epilogue dwells on the fact that certain events in the second quarter 
of the twentieth century dealt a fatal blow to the hopes of achieving a better world which 
nineteenth century ideologies had aroused and endeavoured to promote. The humanistic 
ideologies of the West have spent themselves, while other, more materialistic ideologies 
with narrower aims are at work in developing continents such as Asia and Africa, . 


Janowrrz, Morris. The professional soldier: a social and political portrait. Glencoe, Ill., 

The Free Press, 1960. xiv-+464 pp. $6.75. 

The author has based his work on the results of many surveys among professional 
military personnel and on written or oral testimony. Service life and the organization 
and command of the United States professional army during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century are studied. The Army has had to adapt itself to new concepts of war, 
to technological change and to an ever wider range of functions. How has it reacted 
to all these developments? 

A few points should be first brought out. The military career does not enjoy much 
prestige in the United States. The Army is a ‘pressure group’ of a special type, because 
of its vast resources and because of the importance of its task—safeguarding national 
security. None the less, the military element is still controlled by civilian authority, 
and the Army accepts the fact. 

Its organization requires a proper adjustment between the parts played by three 
types of men: the heroic leader, who is relatively indifferent to the political aspect. of 
military life; the administrator, who is concerned with political questions; and the 
technician. The decision-taking process reflects the dilemma that results from maintain- 
ing a combative spirit when the technician’s role is increased. 

Traditional discipline has been gradually supplanted by individual initiative, 
persuasion and group ‘concensus’. Decision-taking remains centralized, but the imple- 
mentation of decisions is less and iess so. 

The recruitment of professional soldiers has likewise seen great changes. The personnel 
is more heterogeneous and more socially representative than it used to be. United States 
citizens have been prompted to take up a military career either by inclination or, 
since the depression of the 1930’s, by financial necessity. The Army is politically neutral 
as a rule, but not divorced from politics; its convictions reflect civilian opinion in a 
distorted way. Paradoxically enough, the Army has become more ideologically-minded, 
whilst the ideological contents of party opinions have diminished. Seventy per cent 
of the Army and Navy and 61 per cent of the Air Force have ‘conservative’ economig 
and social views. Hence a dilemma: conservative attitudes find themselves opposed 
by the revolutionary changes brought about by war. 

Two rival political theories are in favour in the United States Army: the absolute 
doctrine, according to which war is the basis of international relations, and the prag- 
matic doctrine, which considers war as an instrument in international relations on the 
same basis as the ideological and political struggle. Since 1945, and especially since 
the reorganization of the Army by Eisenhower in 1953, support for the absolute aia 
has been increasing. 
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The use of force in international relations is an idea which has undergone such 
changes that it now often seems more appropriate to speak of police forces rather than 
military forces. At the same time, a new type of soldier is more and more frequently 
encountered—the military intellectual, who considers himself essentially an intellectual. 

The Army, a stable organization which is nevertheless capable of adapting itself 
to rapid technological change, is thus constantly obliged to choose between alternatives, 
It must strike a balance between the classic weapons of limited, irregular or revolu- 
tionary warfare and modern weapons. It must also be able to appraise the possible 
consequences of the threat or actual use of force. It must combine the organization 
of aged power with participation in procedures of political and administrative 
control. 


LuommeE, Jean. La grande bourgeoisie au pouvoir (1830-1880). Paris, Presses universitaires 
de France, 1960. 373 pp. 18 NF. 
In the first pages of this book, the author explains that he is writing from the standpoint 
of historian, ecenomist and sociologist combined. The subject of the study is a social 
group, the grande bourgeoisie in France; and the specific characteristics of this group 
and its relationship with other classes are defined. It consists of people who (a) work, 
(b) are engaged in particularly profitable activities and (c) have large incomes. This 
social group can thus only be a very small fraction of society. Its behaviour is studied 
as that of an organized ‘class’, conscious of its interests, contending against other classes 
with conflicting interests, throughout a complete historical cycle of 50 years. 
Without being dogmatic about the exact origin of the bourgeois dynasties which 
Beau de Loménie traced back to the ‘Coup d’Etat de Brumaire’, J. Lhomme picks 
1830 as the year of their accession as a ruling class; the reign of Louis-Philippe is taken 
to be the golden age of the grande bourgeoisie. From the heat of the July revolution to 
the fog of its successor in February 1848, the upper middle classes consolidated their 
economic power, which had already become considerable under the Restoration. 
They almost completely replaced the landed aristocracy at the head of political affairs 
and, according to the ‘law of the three powers’, secured undisputed control of society. 
Never, until then, had a single class succeeded in monopolizing political, economic 
and social power. During these years of success, the upper middle class did everything 
to preserve its supremacy. Realizing that the most solid basis for authority was economic 
power, it used its political hegemony to consolidate its financial and commercial 
interests; its name became linked, not to a regime, but to a form of economic develop- 
ment—industrial capitalism. From the July Monarchy to the Third Republic, the 
same class remained in power; the statesmen and leading officials of the Second Empire 
were the sons and sons-in-law of the rich Orleanist bourgeois; dynasties had, indeed, 
been formed. But a decline set in after 1848. The grande bourgeoisie made the same 
mistake as the landed aristocracy of the Restoration; it believed that it could maintain 
its domination indefinitely without sharing it. It refused to make any concession to 
the lower middle classes which had succeeded in overthrowing the Bourbons and whose 
disappointment now changed to bitterness; the revolution of 1848 was the consequence. 
For several more decades, the upper middle class remained at the head of affairs and 
all too often identified its own interests with those of the nation; but opposition was 
developing. The Third Republic, when it was founded, was not a direct threat to the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. Most of the members of its political groups were in fact 
drawn from that class, but it soon became apparent that it was no longer the same 
bourgeoisie. J. Lhomme regards the first Radical ministries after 1880 as indicative 
of the decline of the upper middle class as a ruling class. The place it vacated at the 
head of the social scale has still not been filled. It would, therefore, be wrong to speak 
of a defeat suffered by the grande bourgeoisie. Even today, there are worthy battle- 
unds for its ambition; victory will go ‘to those who can discern in time the forces 
that will shape the future of society’. 


Moxerjez, Radhakamal. The symbolic life of man. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1959. 
' xii + 294 pp. Rs.15. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


In this book, R. Mukerjee, the Indian philosopher and sociologist, attempts to establish 
a general theory of symbols. The symbol concept can, he feels, reconcile the humanistic 
sciences with one another—in particular psychology with sociology—and at the same 
time reconcile the social sciences as a whole, and even science itself, with art, religion 
and metaphysics. A symbol may be defined as the fundamental, the most elementary 
form of culture. An analysis of the personality-symbol-culture triad, the central concept 
of which unifies the whole, makes it possible to work out a general theory of man and 
fill the breach between the biological and mystical spheres, between the sciences of 
nature and the philosophy of values. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Mukerjee attempts a unified approach to the biological, 
psycho-social and spiritual spheres. At each of these levels, the symbolic life of man 
performs a positive function; it ensures his bio-social control, his psycho-cultural 
integration and his feeling of ‘cosmic at-homeness’. What the author sets out to describe 
is man’s successive ascensions to each of these three levels, whereas, according to him, 
Western psychology and, in particular, Western psycho-analysis tend to consider only 
the aspect of deviation or regression that symbols may contain. 

Mr. Mukerjee begins by describing the symbolic universe of man and the essential 
part it plays in building his social universe. He puts symbols into three categories: 
normative symbols corresponding to motivations; meanings, beliefs and judgements 
of a linguistic or cognitive character; and aesthetic symbols corresponding to the function 
of appreciation. He then goes on to analyse the origin of symbols, from animal signs 
and gestures to symbols and symptoms. Here, and several times later on, he distinguishes 
between symbols which indicate neuroses or inadaptation and symbols which are the 
instruments of the individual’s adaptation to his culture. The analysis of this integration 
is based on a distinction between representative symbols, linked with a pragmatic 
attitude, which are still little more than signs, and the ‘expressive’ symbols of art, 
religion and metaphysics. The former are a medium for ‘communication’, and the 
latter for ‘communion’. In the following chapters, the author pays closer attention to 
the biological and social functions of symbols and traces their development from 
regressive or derivative uses to their logical-aesthetic and universal roles. Showing 
how they are related to values, he reaches, in this way, the levels of reason and science, 
emotion and art or religion, behaviour and morals, and dwells on the dual character 
of symbolism—archaic and unconscious on the one hand, and mature and conscious 
on the other. Two special chapters are given over to the psychic and social role of 
symbols (especially those referring to status and equality). Lastly, through a study 
of the metaphor in thought and action, he comes to the analysis of magic, myths, rites, 
the ‘monomyth’ and metaphysics, and lastly, religion. The essential concept appears 
to be that of rhythm; metaphysics and religion bring us back to the fundamental 
rhythm of becoming, and the major concepts of metaphysics, in particular Oriental 
metaphysics, coincide with the great religious myths. The ambivalence and bi-polarity 
we find in religion are confirmed by modern psychology, which, though it has so poor an 
understanding of religion, does nevertheless cover some of the same ground. The whole 
Western civilization of today, by steadily withdrawing from that psychic unity and 
harmony with the universe which Oriental religions and metaphysical systems express, 
is leading modern man into the fragmentary, anguished universe of neuroses and 
dragging him down from mysticism to pragmatism, from symbols to signs. What must 
be found is not only the unity of the social sciences but, through a reconciliation between 
East and West, the unity of man and the universe. 


ReissMAN, Leonard. Class in American society. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 
xii + 436 pp. $6.75. 
In approaching the problem of class in American society, the author first evokes briefly 
the various factors which have been commonly suggested as offering an explanation 
of the traditional lack of class differentiations and class consciousness in the United 
States: the absence of a feudal aristocracy, the opportunities offered by a frontier 
society, and the Protestant ethic. He then passes in review four theories of social class: 
those of Marx, Weber, Parsons and Warner. Marx, if he is read without prejudice and 
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without attaching undue importance to certain oversimplified formulations advanced 
for polemical purposes, provides many valuable generalizations regarding the basis of 
social class in the relations of production. His one-sided economic view of class needs 
to: be supplemented by the ideas of Weber centred on class as related to power— 
economic, social and political. The theories of the functionalist school, centred on 
values and socially useful roles, are more useful for the understanding of social psycho- 
logy than for the analysis of social structures. As for Warner, he was responsible for 
bringing about a renewal of interest on the part of American sociologists in problems 
of social classes (which he preferred to call status groups, because of the American 
prejudice against the word ‘class’ as a radical invention). His writings provide much 
useful information regarding social stratification in moderate-sized American cities, 
but his theoretical framework is sketchy, excessively dependent on subjective criteria, 
and of limited relevance to the problem of the class structure of the nation as a whole. 

»L. Reissman next considers the various criteria of social class that have been used 
in research on the subject. The least significant of these are unquestionably those based 
on the possession of a certain number of objecis: ‘Not everyone in America is living 
exactly like everyone else, but too few people are living differently enough to distinguish 
one from another according to the living-room scale’. Criteria based on occupation 
or on the judgements of oneself or of others are more significant, but no one of these 
is adequate in itself. In the opinion of the author, it is indispensable to devise a syste- 
matic theory of class if the considerable amount of research now going on in this field 
is to produce really convincing and comparable data. 

- After this theoretical and methodological introduction, the author considers various 
aspects of the ‘American class system’. He contrasts the viewpoint of the ‘conformists’, 
i.e. those like David Riesman and W. H. Whyte who believe that American society is 
more and more being reduced to a common denominator, and the conceptions of the 
elitists such as C. Wright Mills who maintain that, on the contrary, positions of power 
in the United States are more and more limited to a small, relatively closed group. 
More or less naturally, since like Mills he apears to be primarily a disciple of Max Weber, 
L. Reissman concludes that it is this latter view which is correct. Social mobility in 
America is increasingly difficult and above all it is largely limited to the groups below 
the top level which constitute, as Mills has written, a ‘power elite’ sharply distinguished 
from society as a whole. 

The author also devotes some attention to the dynamics of the class structure. He 
emphasizes the tie between nationalism and the bourgeoisie of countries in the course 
of industrialization, and the tendency to pass from an open class system, based on 
individual talent and accomplishment, to a closed class system based on hereditary 
privilege as the process of industrialization reaches a more advanced stage. In his 
opinion, this is what has happened in the United States: there has been a transition 
from the entrepreneur to the manager, and from the manager to the executive, the 
latter being a kind of bureaucrat primarily concerned with the carpet on the floor of 
his office as a status symbol. He also considers a third type of society, exemplified by 
the Soviet Union and Israel, in which class distinctions are justified on the only grounds 
acceptable to the dominant ideologies, namely on the basis of greater usefulness to 
the cause of equality, and points out the conflicts and inconsistencies this involves. 


Souniitz, Alfred. Der Sinnhafte Aufbau der Sozialen Welt. 2nd impression, Vienna, Springer 
Verlag, 1960. viii + 286 pp. 
A. Schiitz’s book, the first edition of which appeared in 1932, is intended to be a criticism 
of the theory of Max Weber in the light of the philosophies of Bergson and Husserl. 
Working from the fundamental concepts of Max Weber, such as action and its 
significance, the subjective meaning of action and the social character of action, the 
author endeavours to develop an explanatory system rooted in the consciousness of 
those who act. 
A. Schiitz fully agrees with Weber’s starting point, i.e., that all complex phenomena 
in the social world have a significance which it is up to the specialists to discover and 
that it is the persons who act who give such phenomena their significance. The social 
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world would thus appear to consist of superimposed layers, each of which is fitted into 
a group of explanations corresponding to the meaning attributed to the world by 
human beings. 

But on the basis of this notion of actions which are full of significance and con- 
sequently, are understandable, Schiitz builds up a criticism of Weber’s concepts. 

He dwells particularly on the idea of the significance attributed to each human 
action and therefore tries to give a definition of action. Action in itself does not exist. 
It is the attention devoted by the individual, first, to his own experiences, to his spon- 
taneous real-life activities, which makes them emerge from the pre-phenomenological 
sphere of what is ‘as yet unperceived’ and deliberately brings them into the realm of 
conscious thought. Lastly, conscious thought is what constitutes and creates the event. 
But an event is still not action, which is understandable only because the event has been 
preconceived in the mind of the person acting. Thus, the primary meaning of action 
is to be sought in the correspondence between the individual’s spontaneous activity 
and the preconception of it in his mind, or his imagination. Keeping to the language 
of Weber, for whom the meaning and motive of action appear to coincide, Schiitz 
speaks of the Um-zu Motiv, or the final motive. 

There is, however, a second motive which should be brought out by analysis, and 
that is the causal motive, or Weil Motiv. This cannot enter the mind of the person 
acting unless he has the final motive clearly in view. This profound, causal motive is 
the one which determines the choice of the final motive. 

Such a distinction, which might appear artificial, becomes comprehensible only in 
the light of the philosophies of Bergson znd Husserl, who both developed the concept 
of ‘internal time’ and drew attention to the potential effects of this discovery on the 
perception of acts and actions by the person acting. 

After a long analysis of the actions of the individual as a separate entity, A. Schiitz 
turns to the social world. He analyses signs, expressions, etc., and emphasizes that every 
act performed by an individual can be interpreted in two ways. In the first place, it 
forms part of a whole pattern, of explanations which is itself a synthesis of primary 
meanings; through knowledge of this pattern, a human act can be logically interpreted, 
that is, understood. 

In the second place, every human expression or gesture has a subjective aspect 
relating to the person producing it. This aspect can be understood only by analogy 
with personal experience. The observer must not merely consider the outward appear- 
ance of the sign, but must try to penetrate to its possible meaning for the person who 
has produced it. 

After an analysis of forms of human expression, the author comes to the world of 
Social relations, which he sees under four different aspects: (a) The immediate sur- 
roundings (Umwelt), or persons with whom one is in direct contact, and whose lives 
one observes at first hand. This is the world of freedom and the world of direct, intuitive 
knowledge (Bergson) of one’s fellow-men (Mitmenschen). (b) The contemporary sur- 
roundings (Mitwelt), or persons known only through intermediaries. This is the domain 
of sociology. In order to discern this aspect of the world, ideal types of two kinds must 
be pondered: an ideal type of action and an ideal type of person, which are closely 
related. Here, freedom is restricted, in the sense that th- action is confined within 
the limits of the type, and the typified persons (Nebenmenchen) have lost some of their 
spontaneity. (c) The historical surroundings (Vorwelt), or the fixed world of completed 
actions and of persons no longer alive. (d) The future surroundings, or world which 
has no content but is only structured by the prefigurative imagination. 

The book concludes with an attempt to reach a new formulation of Weber’s main 
concepts, such as those of the ideal type, and subjective and objective chance. 


Sexznick, Philip. The organizational weapon: a study of Bolshevik strategy and tactics. 2nd 
impression, with a new preface by the author. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 
xxii + 350 pp. $6. 

How can a minority group establish control over an institution of which it forms 

part? At the political level and under the conditions of modern society, how can a 
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minority accede to power, without broad popular backing? Such are the questions 
raised by the author of this book. 

From the standpoint of sociological analysis which he adopts, he considers the 
group (political party, pressure group, or trade union) as a body possessing a specific 
identity. Its characteristics have to be defined in order that the general laws of its 
action may be identified and a model described. In its turn, the model will make it 
possible to predict as well as to explain the action of the group concerned. 

In a political community, the struggle for power among different groups is confined 
to a framework—described broadly by the author as ‘constitutional’—to the general 
acceptance of which the community owes its stability. Some groups will prefer to act 
outside the constitutional framework, or at its very limits, and will refuse to let them- 
selves be absorbed by the political community which they are trying to control. The 
form of organization which such groups adopt becomes, for them, the essential instru- 
ment with which to achieve their purposes without recourse to violence. 

Taking the extreme case of a party whose aim is to establish control over all the 
political, social and economic institutions of a given country, Selznick considers that 
the most typical present-day example is that of the Bolshevik Communist Party as it 
was originally set up by Lenin in order to seize power in Russia. He therefore begins 
by describing the organization, strategies and tactics of the Communist Party. But 
his purpose is to work out a more general model of a ‘combat party’, irrespective of 
its ideology or doctrine. 

A ‘combat party’ must, above all, remain intact if it is not to be absorbed by the 
community in which it is active. This first requirement determines the type of organ- 
ization it will adopt; the party must train permanent officials, completely devoted to 
its cause and prepared to accept orders from their superiors at all times. Thus, the 
party trains ‘agents’ rather than supporters. 

At the same time, it must not allow itself to become isolated. It therefore has to 
place its agents at the head of existing organizations or institutions, or promote the 
foundation of new organizations which it will later try to control. In both cases, it 
endeavours primarily to make an impact on organized ‘masses’. 

In attempting to establish control over an existing institution, its main task will be to 
‘neutralize’ rival forces having the same objective. When it wishes to create organ- 
izations which it will be able to use later on, it has to win the sympathy of certain 
sectors of society, but without having to convert them immediately to its ideology. 
The two types of manoeuvre call for techniques which may vary according to the 
social context in which the party is placed. 

A minority may thus gain power out of all proportion to the apparent size of its 
membership. This ‘combat party’ can then actually assume power in successive stages 
by gradually establishing its own substructure in the main branches of society. 

The author has chosen modern industrial society as the context for his analysis. 
He considers that the ‘combat party’ is essentially adapted to the present-day political 
struggle. If the society concerned wishes to remain intact, it will have to discover 
corresponding methods of its own. Its problem will then be to defend itself effectively 
without renouncing the principles on which it is based. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Attualita del pensiero politico di Simon Bolivar. Edited by Amos Segala. Genoa, Editrice 
del Columbianum, 1960. 24 cm., vi + 107 pp., por. h.t. 

A collection of speeches and letters presenting the main aspects of Bolivar’s political 

thought, followed by two ‘evlogies’ and a short biography. 
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Bibliography on income and wealth. Vol. VII, 1955-56, edited by Phyllis Deane. London, 
Bowes & Bowes, 1960. 25 cm., 131 pp., index. 37s.6d. (International Association 
for Research in Income and Wealth.) 

Covering, like its predecessor, two years of publications, the latest volume of this 
annotated bibliography contains nearly 1,000 titles (some of which owing to cross- 
referencing appear in more than one section of the bibliography under different 
numbers). The two main parts, each of which is further subdivided, are theoretical 
studies dealing with basic concepts, statistical studies arranged by subject and by 
country. Three indexes—by author, country and subject. It is to be regretted that this 
excellent work should be appearing so slowly. 


BITTNER-SZEWCzYKOWA, Halina. Materialy do bibliografit etnografii Polskieyj za 1945- 
1954 R. Supplement to vol. XLIII of Lud. Wroclaw, Polskie towarzystwo ludoz- 
nawcze, 1958. 22 cm., 355 pp., index. 

Appearing as a supplement to Vol. XLIII of the Polish review Lud, this bibliography 

contains classified lists of more than 3,800 ethnographical works and articles published 

in Poland between 1945 and 1954. 


BouTILuER, J.-L. Bongouanou, Céte d’Ivoire: étude socio-économique d’une subdivision. In 
collaboration with Jean Causse, with a preface by Gouverneur H. Deschamps. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1960. 22 cm., 224 pp., pl., map, bibliogr. 19 NF. (L’homme 
d’outre-mer, nouvelle série, 2.) 

A study, on the basis of one subdivision of the Ivory Coast, of the rapid transformation 

of a country as a result of its monetary regime. The first part deals with the adjustment 

of the Agni society to modern conditions; the second deals with the immigrant com- 
munities and their place in that society. 


Brepo, William. Industrial estates: tool for industrialization. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 
1960. 24 cm., xviii + 240 pp., fig., map, bibliogr. (International Industrial Develop- 
ment Center, Stanford Research Institute.) 

A technical, administrative and financial guide for those responsible for the indus- 

trialization of a region or country. This study is based on numerous examples from 

Europe, the United States of America and several underdeveloped countries. 


Carttois, Roger. Man and the sacred [L’homme et le sacré]. Translated by Meyer 

Barash. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 22 cm., 190 pp., bibliogr., index. $4.50. 
American translation of a well-known sociological essay (published in French in 
1950), showing man’s ambiguous attitudes towards the sacred influence, his behaviour 
and culture. Also contains three hitherto unpublished appendixes on the sacred in 
relation to sex, sport and war. 


Cuinitz, Benjamin. Freight and the metropolis: the impact of America’s transport revolutions 
on the New York region. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. 22 cm., 
xvi + 211 pp., fig., pl., tabl., bibliogr. $4.50. 

The port of New York; its growth since about 1850; an evaluation of its future impor- 

tance as a result of the construction of the Saint Lawrence seaway. Industrial geography 

of the New York region; influence of industrial decentralization in the United States 
and the role of transport. 


Congrés internationaux de 1681 a4 1899: liste compléte [International Congresses 1681- 
1899: full list.] Brussels. Union des Associations Internationales, 1960. 21 cm., 
76 pp., index. 15 NF. (Documents pour servir & V’étude des relations internationales non 
gouvernementales. Publication UAI, no. 164, document no. 8, 1960.) 

A list, in chronological order, of the 1,414 international congresses held between 1681 

and 1899, the location of each and the date. 
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Dores, Maria Elsa. O coeficiente capital-produto. Lisbon, 1960. 21 cm., 59 pp., tabl., 

folder, bibliogr. (Associagdo industrial portuguesa. Estudos de ecconomia aplicada, 8.) 
A theoretical discussion of the capital-yield coefficient and its importance for patterns 
of economic growth. Tentative calculation of this coefficient for Portugal. 


Facio, Rodrigo. Planificacién econémica en régimen democratico: Doctrina, experiencias extran- 
jeras y algunas ideas para establecerla en Costa Rica. 1959. 23 cm., 79 pp. (Extract from the 
Revista de ciencias sociales de la Universidad de Costa Rica, no. 4, September 1959.) 

A theoretical study of planning under the capitalist system, with several examples: 

the Scandinavian countries, Puerto Rico, India; followed by an attempt to define a 

planning system aimed at solving the economic problems of the State of Costa Rica. 


Finlay (Dr. Carlos 7.) » el ‘Hall of Fame’ de New York. With a preface by Dr. Serafin 
Ruiz de Zarate. Havana, Editorial Echevarria, 1959. 23 cm., 139 pp., fig., bibliogr., 
index. (Cuadernos de historia sanitaria, 15.) 

A series of documents (reports of congresses, articles, works by Dr. Finlay) published 

with a view to securing this Cuban scientist’s admission to the New York ‘Hall of 

Fame’, for his work in connexion with yellow fever. 


Foreign investment in economically underdeveloped countries. Brussels, lmpr. M. Weissenbruch, 
1959. 22cm., 108 pp., tabl., $1. (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions.) 
Evaluation of the assistance required for the development of underdeveloped countries; 
comparison with foreign assistance already allocated; origin, nature and profitability 
of investments; role and importance of private investment; main international funds 
and bodies through which the majority of foreign public investments are made. 


Freyre, Gilberto. Uma politica transnacional de cultura para 0 Brasil de hoje. Rio de Janeiro, 
Edigées da Revista brasileira de estudos politicos, 1960. 23 cm., 119 pp., bibliogr. 
(Faculdade de direito da Universidade de Minas Gerais. Estudos sociais e politicos, 9.) 

A lecture given by the author on the subject of ‘lusotropicalism’, i.e. the process 

of cultural assimilation and ethnic inter-mixture of the Portuguese in Brazil, presented 

as a model for the modern world. 


Gapourek, I. A Dutch community: social and cultural structure and process in a bulb-growing 
region in the Netherlands. Leiden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1956. 25 cm., xvi 
+ 555 pp., tabl., index. (Publications of the Netherlands Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
XXX 


Sociological study of a Netherlands village, Sassenheim. The first part deals with 
its history, geography and population, religious, administrative and family life, and 
cultural activities; the second part deals with the influence of various social, religious 
and cultural factors; the third part interprets the results and discusses the methods 
employed in the study. 


Gongatves, Maria Filipa. A dimensdo da empresa industrial. Lisbon, 1960, 21 cm., 64 pp., 
fig., folder, bibliogr. (Associagao industrial portuguesa. Estudos de economia apli- 
cada, 9.) 

The determination of the optimum dimensions of industrial undertakings is of great 

importance in Portugal, where a certain number of large units exist side by side with 

a majority of undertakings employing less than 20 workers. 


Gutman, Robert. Birth and death registretwn in Massachusetts 1639-1900. New York, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1959. 23 cm., 120 pp., bibliogr. $1. (Reprinted from the 
Milbank Memorial Fund quarterly, vol. XXXVI, nos. 1 and 4, 1958 and vol. XX XVII, 
nos. 3and 4, 1959.) 

Registration procedure for births and deaths in Massachusetts from 1639 to 1900, 

and its effect on demographic evolution. 
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Hess, Moses. Briefwechsel. Edited by Edmund Silberner with the collaboration of 
Werner Blumenberg. The Hague, Mouton, 1959. 23 cm., 678 pp. 44 DM. (Inter- 
nationaal Instituut voor sociale Geschiedenis, Amsterdam. Quellen und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der deutschen und dsterreichischen Arbeiterbewegung, I1.) 

Four hundred and fifty letters, the majority of which are published for the first time, 

exchanged between Moses Hess and Berthold Auerbach, Karl Marx, August Reckahn 

and Ferdinand Lassalle, from 1825 to 1881. 


Heyse, T. Problemes fonciers et régime des terres : Aspects économiques, juridiques et sociaux 
(Afrique, Congo belge, Ruanda-Urundi). Brussels, CEDESA, 1960. 22 cm., ix + 163 pp., 
index. 150 BF. (Centre de Documentation Economique et Sociale Africaine. Enquétes 
bibliographiques, IV.) 

In addition to bibliographies, collections of legislative documents and reference works, 

this bibliography of 800 titles mentions books and articles on soil utilization in Africa, 

the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, on various agricultural systems, and on the 
economic and social problems posed by the observance of customary law and the 
need for economic development. 


Huszar, George B. de, ed. The intellectuals: a controversial portrait. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1960. 24.cm., viii + 543 pp., index. $7.50. 

The intellectual, viewed by intellectuals of many countries, from 1789 to the present 

day; numerous quotations on the role, place and responsibility of the intellectual in 

society. 


JaccARD, Pierre. Histoire sociale du travail de Vantiquité a nos jours. Paris, Payot, 1960. 
23 cm., 350 pp., index. 21 NF. (Bibliothéque historique.) 

Labour in ancient societies, examples from Egypt and India. The labour crisis in 

antiquity and the failure of Greco-Latin civilization. The Western quest for a proper 

attitude to labour; new conditions in industrial labour. The concept of the right to 

work. The modern labour crisis. 


Jounson, Elmer D. Communication: an introduction to the history of the alphabet, writing, 
printing, books and libraries. 2nd edition, New York, The Scarecrow Press, 1960 
23 cm., 251 pp., bibliogr., index. 

The history of books and libraries in Europe and America; description of the most 

important libraries existing at present in the United States and throughout the world; 

a study of the evolution of the librarians’ profession. 


Kaurtsky, Karl. Erinnerungen und Erérterungen von Karl Kautsky. The Hague, Mouton, 
1960. 23cm., 587 pp., tabl., index. (Internationaal Instituut voor sociale Geschiedenis, 
Amsterdam. Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der deutschen und dsterreichischen 

Arbeiterbewegung, III.) 

When he wrote the first part of his memoirs in 1936, K. Kautsky although he used 

numerous documents concerning his youth and his family, was primarily concerned 

with describing the evolution of his political ideas and allegiances. The childhood 
recollections of the second part, which was written at the end of his life, were intended 
only for his family. 


Kuper, Hilda. Indian people in Natal. Pietermaritzburg, University of Natal Press, 
1960. 22 cm., xx + 305 pp., pl., tabl., bibliogr., index. 

This work, written to commemorate the centenary of the arrival of the first Indian 

immigrants in Natal, is essentially concerned with the behaviour and social structure of 

the younger generation, the formation of a caste-less elite, religious rites and health 

problems. 
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Laveroneg, Bernard. Individualisme contre autoritarisme: trois siécles de conflits expliqués par 

le dualisme social. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1959. 23 cm., 126 pp. 5 NF. 
According to the ‘dualist’ theory, consumption presupposes choice, and consequently 
freedom, whereas production is necessarily subject to a collective discipline. Choice 
between the doctrine of individualism and that of authority depends on whether man 
is considered as a consumer or as a producer. In the light of this dualism, the author 
explains the perpetual conflicts between individualist and authoritarian theories, from 
Grotius to Karl Marx. 


Lecrercg, H. Principes pour l’orientation d’une politique fiscale au Congo. Leopoldville, 
Editions de I’Université, 1959. 21 cm., 51 pp., fig. 45 BF. (Studia Universitatis ‘Lova- 
nium’. Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, 2). 

A study of the effectiveness of the fiscal system in the Congo: to what extent has the 

Treasury been able to levy on income the taxes needed to meet budgetary needs, and 

how have these receipts been utilized by the Government? In conclusion, the author 

recommends a substantial increase in early yielding investments. 


Lewis, Peter R. The literature of the social sciences: an introductory survey and guide. London, 
Library Association, 1960. 22 cm., xx + 222 pp., bibliogr., index. 

A systematic and annotated catalogue of bibliographies, reference works, handbooks, 

the principal books, collections, source: of documentation, competent institutions, etc. 

This guide, which will be useful to research workers, covers the social sciences in general, 

economics, economic history (particularly of Great Britain), statistics, commerce and 

industry, political science, law, international relations and sociology. 


LeypDeER, Jean. L’enseignement supérieur et la recherche scientifique en Afrique intertropicale 
(1%, 2° et 9° séries). Brussels, CEDESA, 1959-60. 2 fasc., 22 cm., 67 and 220 pp., 
index. 150 BF. (Centre de Documentation Economique et Sociale. Enguétes biblio- 
graphiques, II.) 

A chronological and analytical bibliography for 1940-59, comprising approximately 

1,000 titles. The first series concerns the descriptive and institutional aspect, the other 

two series comprise the most notable contributions to the furtherance of higher education 

in intertropical Africa. 


LUD. Organ polskiego towarzystwa ludoznawczego [LUD. Journal of the Polish Ethno- 
logical Society]. Vol. XLIV, 1957, vol. XLV, 1958-59. Wroclaw, Polskie towarzystwo 
ludoznaweze, 1959, 1960, 2 vol. 22 cm., 632 pp., 669 pp., fig., tabl., maps, 
bibliogr., index. 

The first part of each volume of this yearbook contains about ten ethnographical studies, 
most of which relate to Poland, although others are concerned with Africa or problems 
of methodology. Each study is accompanied by a short summary in German, English 
or Russian. The second part contains reviews of ethnological works, and the third 
part contains between three and five monographs on the organization of ethnological 
museums. Lastly, the 1957 volume contains a substantial bibliography of Polish ethno- 
graphical works published in 1955 (630 titles). 


MacGrecor, Frances Cooke. Social science in nursing: applications for the improvement of patient 

care. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 23 cm., 354 pp., bibliogr., index. $5. 
A study based on practical experience at the nursing school of the New York Hospital 
of the need to apply the social sciences to medical studies. 


Manco tp, Werner. Gegenstand und Methode des Gruppendiskusionsverfahrens: Aus der Arbeit 
des Instituts fiir Sozialforschung. Frankfurt a.M., Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 
1960. 21 cm., 176 pp., bibliogr. (Frankfurter Beitrége zur Soziologie, 9.) 

Aim and methodology of group studies: influence of groups on the formation of opinion, 

formation and significance of group opinions, etc. An annex contains examples of 

discussion groups organized among miners and agricultural workers. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


Manual de procedimiento administrativo. Madrid, Imprenta del BOE, 1960. 21cm., 291 pp., 
fig., index, 80 pesetas. (Centro de formacién y perfeccionamiento de funcionarios.) 
An account of administrative organization and rules of procedure in modern Spain. 
An annex contains examples of “administrative correspondence” between adminis- 
trators and private individuals, or within the administrative organization itself. 


Marxism in South-East Asia: a study of four countries. Edited with an introduction and 
conclusion by Frank N. Trager, with contributions by Jeanne S. Mintz, I. Milton 
Sacks, John Seabury Thomson, David A. Wilson. Stanford (Calif.), Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 23 cm., 381 pp., bibliogr., index. $7.50. 

Four monographs, on Burma, Thailand, Viet-Nam and Indonesia, devoted to a study 

of the nature and development of Marxism, its influence on indigenous ideologies, its 

political and economic applications. The final chapter comprises a comparative study 
of the various forms of Marxism and their influence on the internal and foreign policies 
of these four countries. 


Mitts, C. Wright, ed. mages of man: the classic tradition in sociological thinking. Selected 
and edited with an introduction by C. Wright Mills. New York, G. Braziller, 1960. 
24 CM., 534 pp., index. $7.50. 

A collection of texts by the ‘classic’ sociological writers, on the relation of ideas with 

social life, the constituent elements of modern society and personality in general. 


Mondo latino-americano e responsabilita della cultura europea: Tavola rotonda del Columbianum, 
Génova, 12-15 Dicembre 1958. Edited by Amos Segala. Genoa, Editrice del Colum- 
bianum, 1959. 21 cm., 263 pp., folder. 

The many eminent American and European participants in the round-table conference, 

the proceedings of which are reproduced here, discussed the influence of European 

traditions on the literature and art of Latin America, the political and socio-economic 
structures of Latin America in relationship to European ideologies and experience, 
recent aspects of religious thought, and original developments in Latin America of 

Catholic thought of European origin. 


Mutter, Henri. Monsieur Bourgueil: produire pour V’-homme et ses besoins. Rabat, Imframar, 
1959. 21 cm., 178 pp., bibliogr. 

Taking as his example Mr. Bourgueil, a minor industrialist of the department of Loire- 

Atlantique, the author demonstrates all the economic and more particularly the social 

advantages offered by ‘distributive socialism’, the theory of which forms the subject 

of this book. 


Murreira, Aurora. O problema das exportagies nas economias subdesenvolvidas. Lisbon, 
1960. 21 cm., 79 pp., fig., tabl., fold. (Associagao industrial portuguesa. Estudos de 
economia aplicada, 12.) 

An analysis of the consequences of the disparity between the export potential and the 

import needs of underdeveloped economies; long-term trends and fluctuations. 


NeLL-BREUNING, Oswald von, S. J. Kapitalismus und gerechter Lohn. Freiburg, Basle, 
Vienna, Herder, 1960. 18 cm., 192 pp. (Herder-Biicherei, vol. 67.) 

The characteristics of capitalism and the criticisms levelled against it; various criteria 

governing the fixing of wages under the capitalist system; the particular case of large 

families. 


NEUMANN WHITMAN, Marina von. The United States investment guaranty program and private 
foreign investment. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, International Finance Section, 1959. 23 cm., 9! pp., tabl., 25 cents. 
(Princeton studies in international finance, 9.) 

This pamphlet describes the aims and conditions of American public and private 

investment programmes, together with their repercussions on foreign economies. 
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Remirz, Uno. Professional satisfaction among Swedish bank employees: a psychological study. 
_ Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1960. 25 cm., 422 pp., fig., tabl., bibliogr. 

Account of an investigation carried out among Swedish bank employees; methods used; 

results; and analysis of the subjects’ concept of ‘satisfaction’, Detailed methodological 

discussion. All the questionnaires utilized are reproduced in an appendix. 


Resisténcias & mudanga. Fatéres que impedem ou dificultam o desenvolvimento. Anais do seminario 
internacional, reunido no Rio de Janeiro, em outubro de 1959. Rio de Janeiro, 1960. 23 cm., 
351 pp. (Centro latino-americano de pesquisas em ciéncias sociais. Publicagao no. 10.) 

Report on an interesting international seminar on development problems in South 

America, seen from an unusual point of view; that of resistance to change. 


Reynaup, Jean-Daniel; Carrice-Lorey, Antoinette; BEAUREGARD, Guy de. Les 
assurés et la sécurité sociale: étude sur les assurés du régime général. 1959. 2 fasc., 27 cm., 
241 and 7opp., multigr. (Université de Paris. Institut des Sciences Sociales du Travail.) 

The results of a survey carried out in 1958 among 3,910 persons insured under the 

French social security system in Paris and in 37 provincial towns. The aim was to analyse 

the opinions and attitudes of the insured with regard to the main problems of social 

security, on the basis of their relations with their respective social security offices and 
their knowledge of the present system. The second volume comprises the questionnaire 
itself and a breakdown of the replies. 


Rossins, Sidney M.; Terteckyy, Nestor E.; Scott, Ira O., Jr. Money metropolis: a 
locational study of financial activities in the New York region. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 22 cm., fig., tabl. $5. 

Factors which have influenced the concentration of financial institutions in New York 

and which have made it the money capital of the United States. An historical study 

with surveys of individual sectors. Evaluation of methods employed to estimate the 

development of the money market up to 1985. 


Santos, Rui Martins dos. Alguns polos do desenvolvimento econémico africano. Lisbon, 1960. 
21 cm., 56 pp., tabl., maps, bibliogr. (Associacdo industrial portuguesa. Estudos de 
economia aplicada, 7.) 

A study of several projects, carried out or planned, for economic development in Africa, 

particularly with regard to hydro-electric schemes and water supplies for agriculture. 

In some areas (e.g. Portuguese territories) these plans will constitute the point of 

departure for all future basic development work. 


SEGAL, Martin. Wages in the metropolis: their influence on the location of industries in the New 
York region. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. 21 cm., xii + 211 pp., 
tabl., index. $4.75. (New York Metropolitan region study, 4). 

The role played by wage rates and the existence of qualified labour in the location 

and development of industries in the New York region. The author has based his study 

on documents provided by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, and on numerous discussions 
with businessmen, civil servants and trade unionists. 


Serruys, Jacques W. Le chef dans l’entreprise: fondements psychologiques de V’action du chef. 
Conception de sa mission dans l’entreprise. Turnhout, Brussels, Brepols, 1959. 25 cm., 
133 pp., bibliogr. (Bibliothéque pratique du commerce et de l'industrie, 1.) 

Some principles of social psychology and technical rules for the use of those in positions 

of authority: the art of giving orders, understanding subordinates, discipline, 

discussion, etc. 


Smiru, Bruce Lannes. Jndonesian-American co-operation in higher education. East Lansing, 
Michigan State University, 1960. 23 cm., xii-+ 133 pp., bibliogr., index. (Michigan 
State University. Institute of Research on Overseas Programs.) 

One of a series of studies on the international programmes of American universities 
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and their implementation in foreign countries, this work deals with relations between 
American universities and Indonesia, from the point of view of school and university 
requirements in Indonesia. It emphasizes the role which American universities might 
play in the cultural development of Indonesia by means of close inter-university 
co-operation. 


Souza Sampaio, Nelson de. O didlogo democrdtico na Bahia. Rio de Janeiro, Edigdes da 
Revista brasileira de estudos politicos, 1960. 23 cm., 145 pp. (Faculdade de direito 
da Universidade de Minas Gerais. Estudos sociais e politicos, 8.) 

A study of the political life of the State of Bahia from 1945 to 1958; application of the 

system of proportional representation, electoral campaigns, parties, the electorate, 

the governing elite (which tends to dissociate itself from the intellectual elite). 


Srein, Maurice R.; Vipicu, Arthur J.; WHtTe, David Manning, ed. Identity and anxiety: 
survival of the person in mass society. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 24 cm., 658 pp., 
bibliogr. $7.50. 

A study of the concepts of identity and anxiety makes it possible to determine the extent 

to which the person is able to survive in a mass society; the authors examine the des- 

tructive role played in this respect by various social institutions, and the means by 
which man seeks to protect himself against this destruction. 


STEINER, Lee R. Understanding juvenile delinquency. Philadelphia, New York, Chilton, 
1960. 25 cm., viii + 199 pp., index. $3.95. 

A study of the principal cases of juvenile delinquency, illustrated by numerous and 

varied examples; the author wishes to show that the judges in juvenile courts have too 

much power and insufficient competence to understand the real problems of childhood 

and to provide solutions for them. 


STEPANEK, Joseph E. Small industry advisory services: an international study. Glencoe, IIl., 
The Free Press, 1960. 24 cm., xiv 4- 193 pp., tabl., fig., bibliogr. (International 
Industrial Development Center. Stanford Research Institute.) 

Problems of the adaptation of enterprises to new and constantly improving techniques 

—how and in what institutions small industrialists are trained. A study illustrated with 

numerous examples from 20 countries. 


Tarpits, Claude. Les Bamiléké de l’ Quest Cameroun: contribution a l'étude des populations. 
With a preface by Gouverneur Hubert Deschamps. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1960. 
23 cm., 140 pp., tabl., maps, bibliogr. 15 NF. (L’homme d’outre-mer, nouvelle série, 4.) 

Results of a mission to study the social organization of the Bamiléké populations and 

the problems posed by their emigration. The author outlines the internal organization 

and evolution of the chiefdoms and seeks solutions to the problems posed by population 
growth in an inadequately developed economy. The study concludes with a score of 
pages devoted to source materials. 


VERHAEGEN, Paul. Le probléme de l’habitat rural en Afrique noire. Brussels, CEDESA, 1960. 
23 cm., xiv + 73 pp. (Centre de Documentation Economique et Sociale Africaine. 
Enquétes bibliographiques, ILI.) 

An analytical bibliography containing 433 titles, classifed in alphabetical order and 

indexed: general works on habitat, studies of climate and hygiene, systems of construc- 

tion and materials employed, the village, protection against insects, social welfare in 

a rural environment, 


WEINSTEIN, Eugene A. The self-image of the foster child. New York, Russel Sage Foundation, 
1960. 24 cm., 80 pp., index. $2. 

The results of a survey showing that the foster child adapts himself more easily to his 

situation if he understands its causes and circumstances. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURSE AND SEMINAR 
ON THE USE OF MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 


Milan, 13-26 March 1960 


The Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, where the Italian Government has set up 
the Unesco-sponsored Centre of Sociological Research on the Use of Audio-visual Media, 
organized from 13 to 26 March 1960 an international sociological study course and 
seminar on the use of mass communication media, in conjunction with the Milan 
Office of the United States Information Service (USIS). The participants were students 
and doctors from the Faculties of Political Science, Political Economy and Commerce, 
Law, Letters and Philosophy and Pedagogics of all Italian universities, selected on their 
qualifications by a committee under the chairmanship of the Rector of the Catholic 
University, Professor Francesco Vito. 

In his address to the opening meeting, the Rector dwelt on the theme ‘Audio-visual 
media as reflectors and harbingers of social change’. After analysing the economic and 
cultural factors on which the dissemination of mass communication media depends, 
Professor Vito discussed the various concepts that are being worked out by thinkers in 
the United States and continental Europe, particularly Italy. 

He then went on to suggest measures that might be adopted in university faculties 
to give more prominence to the teaching of those branches of sociology and social 
psychology to which the systematic study of audio-visual information media and of the 
recreational use of communication processes is relevant. 

In a comprehensive survey, Dr. Kraus, Director of USIS, stressed the present impor- 
tance of mass communication media in the United States and compared the situation 
there with that in Italy. He put particular emphasis on the many uses of these media in 
teaching and education even at universities. Finally he drew attention to a number of 
imperfections in the use of these media in the United States and gave an account of the 
studies and research carried out with a view to remedying them. 

The seminar’s time-table was as follows: in the morning there were two classes, fol- 
lowed by discussion, and in the afternoon the participants split up into three sections 
for fuller exploration of particular aspects of the theme dealt with in the morning, 
coming together again for a general discussion of the theme. Each day’s proceedings 
concluded with a lecture given by an Italian or American expert. 

The contributors and the subjects of their classes and lectures were as follows: Profes- 
sor Francesco Alberoni, Catholic University of the Sacred Heart—Historical review of 
mass communication media and their distribution throughout the world (two classes) ; 
Mr. Leonardo Ancona, Professor of Psychology, Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart—Psycho-social effects of mass communications; Professor Otto N. Larsen, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Washington—Factors in the development of mass 
communication media in the United States of America (two classes) ; Professor G. Calvi, 
Institute of Psychology of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart—Use of mass 
communication media in advertising, propaganda and public relations in the United 
States (one class); Dr. Maria Maddalena Yon, Directress, RNITV (Italian Television 
Network)—Mass communication media as teaching aids in the United States (one 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


class): Dr. Giorgio Mondadori—Publication of large-circulation newspapers and maga- 
zines in the United States (lecture); Mr. Giuseppe Flores d’Arcais, Professor of Peda- 
gogics, University of Padua—Characteristics of the messages conveyed by the different 
media of mass communication, the word and the language of pictures (two classes) ; 
Mr. Watson S. Dunn, Professor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin—Institutions 
managing mass communication media in the United States, their relations with users 
for keeping in touch with the public (two classes); Mr. Cesare Musatti, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Milan—Psychological reactions to films (lecture); Professor 
Paolo Resta, Opinions Service, Radio Italiana—Problems and methods in the study of 
mass communication media, with particular reference to the contribution of North 
American experts (two classes); Mr. Pier-Paolo Luzzato Fegiz, Professor, University of 
Trieste and Director, Doxa Institute, Milan—Mass communication media and public 
opinion in Italy (lecture) ; Professor Alex. Fanelli, Director, USIS Programmes Bureau, 
Rome—How mass communication media contribute to the formation of public opinion 
in the United States (two classes) ; Professor Nicholas Ruggieri, Director, USIS Audio- 
Visual Section, Rome—The regulation, and the legal problems, of mass communication 
media in various countries and the United States in particular (two classes). Dr. Dome- 
nico Prozio, journalist (lecture); Mr. Antonio Miotto, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Milan—Influence of communication media on the life of primary groups with 
particular reference to the American family (one class); Mr. Franco Leonardi, Reader 
in Sociology, University of Catania—Influence of mass communication media in com- 
munity life; Professor Francesco Fattorello, Director of tke School of Advertising and 
Allied Professions, University of Rome—The relative importance of mass communica- 
tion media in a changing world. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS 
CONNECTED WITH THE PRODUCTIVITY 
OF LABOUR, HELD AT THE HUNGARIAN 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE! 


Budapest, 29 September to 2 October 1959 


Gyérc Rozsa 


A scientific symposium on problems connected with the productivity of labour, arranged 
by the Historical and Social Sciences Section of the Hungarian Academy of Science and 
by the Academy’s Institute of Political Economy, was held in the academy building from 
29 September to 2 October 1959. 

Hungarian economists displayed keen interest in this meeting, which was attended by 
19 delegates from socialist countries (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland, Rumania and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). Among the 
persons who submitted papers or took part in the discussions were research workers from 
scientific institutes, university professors, statisticians, planning specialists, chartered 
accountants and engineers. 

Two working parties (an industrial group and an agricultural group) were set up. 


1. A summary, somewhat modified, of the report published by the author in the periodical, Magyar Tudomdny, 
No. 10, 1959, issued by the Hungarian Academy of Science. 
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They discussed 29 papers and reports which had been reproduced and distributed 
beforehand; over sixty speeches were given during the discussions.! 

“Fifteen papers were contributed by Hungarians and 14 by foreign delegates. The 

papers were not read in extenso at the symposium, the authors merely summarizing their 
ideas and thus allowing more time for appraisal and discussion. 
_ An opening address was given by Mr. Istvan Friss, a corresponding member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Science and Director of the Academy’s Institute of Political 
Economy. Mr. Jené Fock, a member of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Workers’ Socialist Party and of the Scientific Council of the Institute of 
Political Economy, was the next speaker. He was followed by Mr. Ferenc Erdei, a 
member of the Academy and of the Scientific Council of the Institute of Political Eco- 
nomy, and Secretary-General of the Hungarian Academy of Science. 

In his address, Mr. Istvan Friss outlined the complex problems which give research on 
the productivity of labour its current interest and particular importance. He spoke of: 
(a) peaceful competition between the socialist and capitalist worlds; (b) the interna- 
tional division of labour within the socialist world; and (c) the present position and 
expansion of Hungary’s economy. Among these problems, he emphasized the impor- 
tance of research on the productivity of labour in relation to the evolution of the inter- 
national division of labour in the socialist world. 

Mr. Jené Fock pointed out that the results of the discussions might be extremely 
useful in defining the mz'in lines of Hungary’s second five-year plan. He showed how 
much economists could contribute to the formulation of a wise economic policy. The 
great need, he said, was for technological progress, the most decisive factor for the 
increase of productivity. In connexion with technological development, he also dealt 
with the question of automation at the present stage of Hungary’s economic 
development. 

Mr. Ferenc Erdei began by analysing correlations between theoretical research and 
economic practice. He then turned to agriculture and reviewed the factors which, since 
the 1945 liberation, have been considered decisive in determining agricultural produc- 
tion, mentioning, at the same tims, their weaknesses and unilateral character. He 
pointed out that profitability criteria and productivity indices had recently begun to 
predominate, even in agriculture. 

In both the agricultural and industrial working parties, the papers and debates dealt 
mainly with the planning and measurement of the productivity of labour, on the one 
hand, and with resources and the possibilities of developing the productivity of labour, 
on the other. Reports and speeches in both working parties kept within the prescribed 
limits. Since the delegates represented a variety of professions, the problems were 
approached from many different angles. Some speakers dealt with purely theoretical 
questions, whereas others confined themselves to essentially practical matters. 

For example, Mr. Fritz Behrens (German Democratic Republic) both in his purely 
theoretical report and in his remarks, dealt with ‘the twofold aspect of labour, the pro- 
ductivity of labour and production costs’. In contrast, other authors of reports and 
various delegates described the essentially practical experience of certain factories and 


Methedology was discussed at length. Many papers and statements were devoted 
to it, quite apart from the question of the soundness of proposed methods of computing, 
planning or measuring. It was thus possible to study the methods suggested on their 
own merits, without reference to their application to a particular enterprise, the whole 
national economy or international relations. 

Moreover, the papers and statements took the form of a debate, and were not founded, 
or were only partly founded, on research which could be considered as completed or 
final. Thus, apart from the reports and speeches which dealt with methodology and 
theory and were based on research, there was material of a more practical and empirical 
nature. 

The result was that the symposium did not so much settle the problems under dis- 


1. The summary records of the reports and discussions total some 1,100 manuscript pages. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


cussion as bring out the need to pursue research on the measurement and planning of the 
productivity of labour. It helped to shed light on the main divergences of concepts, 
served as a forum where contradictory viewpoints could be aired and—last but not 
least—it made it possible to identify the methodological problems on which agreement 
could be reached. 

These results would appear conducive to the advancement of research by economists 
in socialist countries on problems relating to the productivity of labour. Although both 
working parties proved profitable in this respect, the debates in the agricultural group 
were perhaps more important, because, in industry, questions relating to the productiv- 
ity of labour have been the subject of thorough theoretical and practical research for 
many decades. Conflicting concepts are more or less well known, and the specialized 
literature available to research workers is abundant. Research work in relation to agri- 
culture, on the other hand, has lagged far behind.! 

It has not been the author’s intention here to give even a brief critical appraisal of the 
symposium’s reports and discussions. Professional writers on economics would alone be 
competent to make such an analysis. The present synopsis is intended merely to give 
some idea of the organization and proceedings of the first academic symposium of 
Hungarian economists and of the trends and results to be expected from it. 

At all events, it would certainly appear that the symposium has given fresh stimulus 
to theoretical and practical research on the productivity of labour; a substantial addi- 
tion to scientific literature on this can be expected and there will doubtless be many new 
publications on related problems. 


A PRIZE OFFERED 
BY THE WESTDEUTSCHER VERLAG, COLOGNE 


In May 1959, on the occasion of the award of the first prize it had offered, the West- 
deutscher Verlag (West German Publishing House), of Cologne and Opladen, announ- 
ced its offer of a further prize for scientific work in the fields of sociology, political 
economy, industrial economy and political science, with the aim of encouraging 
science and research. The following conditions were laid down by the jury at its meeting 
on 28 May 1960. 

The prize shall be awarded by the jury, the members of which are: Professors Ossip 
K. Flechtheim, LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science at the Free University, 
Berlin; Otto-Heinrich von der Gablentz, Dr. rerum politicarum, Professor of Political 
Science at the Free University, Berlin; Kar] Hax, Dr. rerum politicarum, Professor 
of Industrial Economy at the University of Frankfurt-on-Main; Walther Hoffmann, 
D.Sc.pol., Professor of Sociology at the University of Cologne; Erich Kosiol, B.Com., 
Ph.D., Professor of Industrial Economy at the Free University, Berlin; Helmut 
Schelsky, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology at the University of Miinster; Theodor Wessels, 
B.Com., Dr. rerum politicarum, Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Cologne. 

The total prize money is DM.16,000, to be divided into four sums of DM.4,000 
which will be awarded respectively for papers on sociology, political economy, industrial 
economy and political science. 

The jury has set two alternative subjects in each section: 


1. This state of affairs is faithfully reflected in the Bibliography of Problems relating to the Productivity of Labour 
specially issued for the symposium as the first publication of the library of the Institute of Political Economy. 
Of the 700 or more titles listed in this bibliography, only an insignificant minority relate to agriculture. 
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Political economy 
4. To what extent can the methods of activity analysis and operations research be 


., applied to the solution of economic policy problems? 
2. A systematic analysis of the concept of rent in economic theory. 


Industrial economy 

4. To what extent can the methods of activity analysis and operations research be 
_ . applied to the solution of the problems of industrial enterprises? 

@. The fixing of prices in industrial enterprises on the basis of modern theories of 


Sociol 


i. The implications of small group research in sociological theory. 
2. The sociological problem of the educational system in a highly developed industrial 
community. 


Political science 
1. The theory of terror in a radical democracy. 

2. The practical operation of the Constitution of the Federal Republic in 1949 and 

1959—a comparison. 
The competition is open to candidates of all nationalities, Entries must consist of 
unpublished original work not previously submitted elsewhere; they may be in German, 

English or French. 

Manuscripts must reach the Westdeutscher Verlag, at Opladen, not later than 
go June 1961. Each manuscript, identified by a pseudonym, must be sent, by registered 
post, in a sealed envelope, marked ‘Preis des Westdeutschen Verlag’. A second sealed 
envelope bearing the same pseudonym on the outside, and containing the competitor’s 
name and full address, must be enclosed. 

The jury shall select the prize winners anc award the prizes not later than 
gr January 1962. 

. Should the jury withhold the prize in any section, the unexpended sum may either 
the used to increase the amount of the remaining prizes or be reserved for a later prize 
offered by the Westdeutscher Verlag. 

Competitors must submit to the conditions laid down by the jury and accept its 
decisions, which are final and without appeal and will not be influenced by the West- 
deutscher Verlag or its representatives. 

The Westdeutscher Verlag shall have the right to publish the prize-winning entries 
on the usual terms. This option will expire should the Westdeutscher Verlag not make 
use of its right within six months of the award of the prizes. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN DEMOGRAPHY: 1961-62 


The Population Council is offering about 25 fellowships for study in population at the 
predoctoral or postdoctoral levels. These fellowships are available to qualified students 
from all countries; particular consideration is given to students from the economically 
underdeveloped areas. Applicants should have completed at least one year of graduate 
study beyond the college level, and have sufficient training in the social sciences to do 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


graduate work in demography. The plan of study and choice of university are made by, 
the applicant; these fellowships are for training in demography although related study 
in sociology, economics, biostatistics and other relevant fields may form part of a <n 
programme. 

The basic stipend is $2,700 which may be supplemented to provide for tuitio 
travel, maintenance of dependents and other expenses. The deadline for receipt a 
completed applications for the 1961/62 academic year is 1 February 1961. 

For further information and application forms, write to: The Population Council 
Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, USA. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS © 
ON CYBERNETICS 


Namur, 11-15 September 1961 


The International Association for Cybernetics will hold the third International Congress 
on Cybernetics at Namur from 11 to 15 September 1961. The discussions will centre 
round the following five themes: basis and methods of cybernetics; semantic machines; 
automation—technical aspects; automation—economic and social aspects; cybernetics 
and life. 

All those wishing to attend this congress are requested to get in touch immediately 
with the Secretariat of the Association, 13 rue Basse-Marcelle, Namur (Belgium). 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


CONTENTS OF VOL. xxviI (1960), No. 3 


S. ALVAREZ-GENDIN y Branco, Legal Protection for Citizens against the Exe- 
cutive. 

W. F. Rapp, Management Analysis at the Headquarters of Federal Agencies. 

J: en The Recruitment and Training of Senior Administrators in 

rance. 

W. J. Surrin, The Civil Service System of the Kingdom of Thailand. 

R. Bonnaup-DELAMARE, The Region as an Administrative Area.* 

M. A. CoaupuHuRI, The Organisation and Composition of the Central Civil Services 
in Pakistan. 
= Article written in either French or Spanish, with an extensive summary 
in English.) 

Book Section (89 reviews); News Section; Chronicle of the Institute. 

Annual subscription: $8 Single copy: $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
25, rue de la Charité, Bruxelles 4, Belgium. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


An international quarterly founded in 1934, published by the Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science of the New School for Social Research, New York 


Contents for Autumn 1960 (Volume 67, Number 3) 
Moral Purpose in Foreign Policy: Realities 
and “a Kenneth W. Thompson 
United States Notes on 
the USIS in Italy. .. J. A. Raffaele 
In Defense of the Public Interest. , Gerhard Colm 
Class Crystallization and its Urban Pattern. Werner S. Landecker 


The Needle-Trades Unions: A Labor Move- 
ment at Fifty. . J. B. S. Hardman 


A Psychological Concept of Freedom: Foot- 
notes to Spinoza... Mary Henle 


Book Reviews 


Published in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
Subscription $7.50 a year, foreign $8.00—Single copies $2.00 


66 WEST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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By mutual agreement, the IVTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL publishes the 
official proceedings and other communications 
from the following international organizations: 


International Committee of Comparative Law 

International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation 

International Economic Association 

International Political Science Association 

International Sociological Association 

International Social Science Council 

World Association for Public Opinion Research 
(WAPOR) 


RECENT ISSUES: 


Vol. XI, No. 2 Teaching of the social sciences in the 
USSR 


Vol. XI, No. 3 The study and practice of planning 


Vol. XI, No. 4 Nomads and nomadism in the arid 
zones 


Vol. XII, No. 1 Citizen participation in political life 


Vol. XII, No. 2 The social sciences and peaceful co- 
operation 


Vol. XII, No. 3 Technical change and political decision 


Opinions expressed in signed articles are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of Unesco. 

Permission for the free reproduction of articles appearing in this number 
can be obtained from the Editor. 

Correspondence arising from this Journal should be addressed to: The 
Editor, /nternational Social Science Journal, Unesco, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7°. 


PRICE AND SUBSCRIPTION RATES [A] 
Single issue: $2; 10/- (stg.) ; 6 NF 
Yearly subscription: $6.50; 32/6 (stg.); 20 NF 


Any of the distributors listed will be pleased to accept subscriptions; rates 
in currencies other than the above will be supplied on application to the 
distributor in the country concerned. When notifying change of address 
please enclose last wrapper or envelope. 


© Unesco 1960 Printed in France 
SS.60/1.48/A Impr. Crété, Paris 
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BOOKS, SEPARATES’, PAMPHLETS 


Available at 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Books 


‘Separates’ 


Pamphlets 


(Single copy free; 


bulk orders 
cents each) 


School Psychologists at Mid-Century 
1955 (reprinted 1958). 230 pp. $2.75 


Psychology and Mental Health 
1956. 154 pp. $1.75 

America’s Psychologists 
1957. 247 pp. $1.00 


Research in Psychotherapy 
1959. 293 pp. $3.00 


Graduate Education in Psychology 
1959. 97 pp. $1.50 


Psychology and Rehabilitation 
1959. 146 pp. $1.50 


Ethical Standards of Psychologists 
$1.00 


Publication Manual 
$1.00 


A Glossary of Some Terms Used in the Objective 
Science of Behavior 
$1.00 


Technical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests and Diagnostic Techniques 


$1.00 


The Psychologist in Today’s Legal World 
Career Opportunities in Psychology 

The Psychologist in Industry 

Psychology & Other Professions 


Order from: American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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UNIVEBSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES 
INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY 


Revue de 
l'Institut de sociologie 


Rédaction-administration : 

Institut de sociologie Solvay, parc Lévpold, Bruxelles 4. 
Conditions d’abonnement : 

Revue trimestrielle (Editions de ]’Institut de sociologie 

Solvay) : 

400 FB pour la Belgique 

450 FB pour le Congo et l’étranger. 

125 FB pour le fascicule. 

250 FB pour le numéro double. 


Articles de fond: Science politique, économie politique, économie sociale, 
sociologie du travail, sociologie africaine, psychologie sociale, sociographie, etc. 


Chronique du mouvement scientifique. 

Notes et documents, comptes rendus critiques. Notices bibliographiques 
Acquisitions de la bibliothéque. 

Chronique de l’institut. 

Informations. 


ECONOMICA 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


by the London School of Economics and Political Science 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


40th Year New Series, Vol. XXVII 


No 107 AUGUST 1960 

Middle East Oil: The International Distribution of 

Profits and Income Taxes . . . . . .~ Edith Penrose 
Jevons and Cairnes  . R. D. Collison Black 
Comparative Advantage, 8 Theory, a 

ity Analysis A E. Kleiman 
On Stability in the of Dale W. Jorgenson 
A Note on Fox’s Theory of Second-hand Meniess. . H. Laurence Miller, Jr. 
Majumdar on ‘Behaviourist Cardinalism’. . . . Richard G. Davis 

and Walter G. Mellon 

A Reply... «© » « Mapas 


Single copy 10/- 


Annual subscription 30/- 


; 


international journal 
of sociometry 
& sociatry 


A quarterly, edited by J. L. Moreno. It contains reports from all 


over the world, with a therapeutic, biological, cultural and political 
orientation. Emphasis is upon action and group research. It 


focuses particularly on building scientific bridges between East 
and West, the USA and USSR, the USA and the Near and the 
Far East. It tries to show ways to overcome the fatal dilemma 
between capitalism and communism as forms of government 
and ways of life. 


Subscription rate: $7 per annum in USA; all others $8 per annum. 


Published by: BEACON HOUSE INC., P.O. BOX 311, 
BEACON, N.Y., USA. 


Syntheses 


Revue mensuelle internationale paraissant 4 Bruxelles 
sous la direction de Maurice LAMBILLIOTTE 


Sommaire du numéro 171 d’aoft 1960 


Editorial: L’autre front, par Maurice LAMBILLIOTTE ; Actualité de Maeterlinck, 
par Jean-Marie ANDRIEU; La structurologie, par Alain CHAIGNON ; 
Aspects de la pédagogie de Bergson, par André DEVAUX ; La psychanalyse 
humaniste d’Erich Fromm, par Mathilde NIEL ; Phénoméne de conscience, 
par Paul VANDEVIVERE ; La dynastie étrangére en Russie et la chute de 
l’Empire (III), par Boris MOURAVIEFF ; L’Europe peut sauver la paix, 
par Philippe TESSON. 


Chroniques: Paris, spectacle permanent, par JEAN-LEO; Chronique littéraire, 
par Henry CHAPIER et Marcel LECOMTE ; La dolce vita, un témoignage 
documentaire de Fellini, par André DEJARDIN ; Les arts : Bernard Dufour, 
par René de SOLIER ; Les primitifs flamands a Bruges, par Francois MARET ; 
Le Marché commun, par J. EVRARD-JUSSIANT ; Synthéses de la presse 
étrangére, par DRAGOMAN. 


Secrétaire de rédaction : M™e Christiane THYS, 
230, rue J.-Fr.-De Becker, Bruxelles 15 


Prix du numéro : 50 FB - L’abonnement, 12 numéros : pour 
la Belgique, 500 FB - Pour ]’étranger, 525 FB C.C.P. 757.74 


Sur demande, un numéro spécimen sera envoyé gratuitement 
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Announcing the November rg6o issue of 


the journal of politics 


The National Interest and Political Realism: 
Niebuhr’s ‘Debate’ with _— and 


Kennan. . Rosert C. Goop 
Association with ‘Bad’ ‘People Davip FELLMAN 
The Analysis of Behavior Patterns of ~ 

United States Supreme Court. . . . S. SmIpNEY ULMER 
The Bournemouth Affair: Britain’s First 

Primary Election. . . LAURENCE W. MARTIN 
Apartheid and Politics in South din. . Epwarp A. TIRYAKIAN 
Averroism and the Politics of Philosophy . Irvine L. Horowitz 


Published Quarterly 
by the Southern Political Science Association 
Peabody Hall, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida, USA 


Subscription and membership fee: 
$5.00 USA; $5.50 foreign; $3.00 student. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Contains in Volume XIV, No. 3, Summer 1960 


I. Articles 

Politics and change in the ical Council . . Norman J. Padelford 
The USSR and ILO. . . Harold Karan Jacobson 
Australia and SEATO . .  . . George Modelski 


II. Comprehensive Summaries 

Recent activities of United Nations organs and of the Specialized Agencies. 
Recent activities of major regional and functional organizations. 

III. Selected Bibliography 

Pertinent books and articles in American and foreign periodicals. 


$5.00 a year WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION Student rate 


$1.50 a copy 40 Mt. Vernon Street $3.50 a year 
Boston 8, Mass., USA 
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LA REVUE DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL 


DE SCIENCES DIPLOMATIQUES ET POLITIQUES 

(THE INTERNATIONAL LAW REVIEW) 

fondée & Genéve en 1923 par ANTOINE SOTTILE 
est la SEULE revue paraissant en Suisse en matiére de droit international, 
de sciences diplomatiques et politiques. Elle préconise la rénovation du 
droit international, la renaissance de la justice mondiale, la souveraineté 
effective du droit, la solidarité internationale, la morale dans la politique 
internationale, le développement de l’esprit international, le reglement 
pacifique des conflits internationaux, la défense des droits des petits 
Etats pour autant que la soi-disant liberté de presse et les devoirs de neu- 
tralité le consentent. Paraissant au siége européen de |’Organisation des 
Nations Unies, la REVUE DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL est 4 méme 
de faire rapidement connaitre et apprécier avec sireté les régles que 
stipule la communauté des nations. 

La Revue de droit international parait tous les trois mois, en livraisons 
de go 4 135 pages. Les articles sont publiés dans la langue de leurs auteurs. 
Numéro spécimen (arriéré) contre envoi de 4,90 FS net. ABONNE- 
MENT: Union postale, 63,50 FS net. — Suisse, 62,50 FS net. Tous 
les abonnements sont annuels et partent du numéro de janvier. Toute 
commande faite par l’intermédiaire de librairies peut 6tre augmentée 
de 20 %. (La revue est honorée de souscriptions de gouvernements.) 


Directeur : D’ Juris Antoine Sottile 


c. d. Envoyé extraordinaire et ministre plénipotentiaire, consul, lic. en philos., 
anc. docent de droit international a 1’Université de Genéve, 

membre de la Société américaine de droit international, de 1’Association 

internationale de droit pénal et de l’Académie diplomatique internationale. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Volume L September 1960 Number 4 
Articles 
First Two Decades: American Economic Association A. W. Coats 
Operations Research Rosert DORFMAN 
Patterns of Industrial Growth H. B. CHENERY 
Credit Controls and Financial Intermediaries D. A. ALHADEFF 
Review article 
The Radcliffe Report and Evidence J. G. GuRLEY 
Communications 
The Public Debt W. G. Bowen, R. G. Davis, 
and D. H. Kopr 
Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries NATHAN ROSENBERG 
Wages and Interest—A Modern Dissection of Marxian Economic 
Models: 
Comment F. M. GottHeEIL 
Reply P. A. SAMUELSON 
The Pure Theory of International Trade: 
Comment H. G. JoHnson 


The American Economic Review, a quarterly, is the official publication of the American Economic 
Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are six dollars. Address editorial 
communications to Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Editor, American Economic Review, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. For information concerning other publications and activities of the Asso- 
ciation, communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American Eco- 
nomic Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 
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REVISTA MEXICANA 
DE SOCIOLOGIA 


Publicada por el Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 


Director: Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nujiez 


Se publica un ejemplar cada cuatro meses; 

contiene colaboraciones inéditas de los mas 

prestigiados socidlogos latinoamericanos, 
norteamericanos y europeos. 


Precio del ejemplar suelto: $0.60 
Precio de la suscripcién anual: $1.75 


Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, Ciudad Universitaria, Edificio de Humanidades, 
5.° piso, Villa A. Obregén 20, México, D.F. 


THE EASTERN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF ETHNOGRAPHY, FOLK CULTURE AND GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
PUBLISHED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC AND FOLK CULTURE SOCIETY, U.P. 


Editor: D. N. Majumdar. 
Foreign Editor: Professor C. von Furer-Haimendorf. 


VOLUME ATL, No. 1 


Notes and Comments 
Social Uses of Funeral Rites . . . . by David G. Mandelbaum 
Features of Kinship in an Asur Village . by R. K. Jain 
‘Long Breath’ and ‘Taking Fire’: Cultural 

Survivalsin GamesofChase . . . . by Paul G. Brewester 
Caste and Occupation in a Malwa village. by K. S. Mathur 
Research News and Views 


Book Reviews 


Rates: Rs.15, Available from: 
£1.5s. or $4 The Ethnographic & Folk Culture Society, U.P., Department 
per year. of Anthropology, Lucknow University, India. 
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acta 
sociologica 


Scandinavian Review of Sociology 
Skandinavische Leitschrift fiir Soziologie 
Revue scandinave de sociologie 


Published in January, 1960 
Vol. 4, fasc. 3: 


Vilhelm Aubert and Harrison White: Sleep: A Sociological Interpretation. II 

Yrj6 Littunen : Deviance and Passivity in Radio Listener Groups 

C. Arnold Andersen: Social Class as a Factor in the Assimilation of Women into Higher Education 
Thomas D. Eliot: A Century's Contrasts in Designs for Living. Family Studies in a Habitat Area 


Book Announcements 
In coming issues : 


Torben Agersnap and Erik Johnsen: Decision Game. A New Tool for Group Experiments 
Torgny T. Segerstedt : The Nature of Social Reality 

Erik Allardt : Internal and External Criteria of Behavior Regularities 

Thomas Mathiesen: Aspects of Social Stratification in a Changing Community 

The Danish National Institute of Social Research 

Interdisciplinary Studies from The Scandinavian Summer University 


ACTA SOCIOLOGICA is published quarterly in English and occasionally in German and French. 
Write for free sample pages to Acta Sociologica, 10, Jul. Thomsens Plads, Copenhagen V, Denmark. 
Subscriptions are by one volume only. Orders should be made to Ejnar Munksgaard, 6, Norregade, 
Copenhagen K, Denmark, or to any international bookseller. The subscription price is Dan.Kr. 40 
(approx. $6) per volume plus postage. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 
Guta para la clasificacién de los datos culturales. (1954, 284 pp.) US$z.00. Spanish adaptation of 
the Oudline of Cultural Materials by G. P. Murdock, pertaining to the Human Relations Area Files. 
Teoria y préctica del estudio de dreas (1955, 86 pp.) US$o.50, Spanish adaptation of Avea Research: 
Theory and Practice, by J. H. Steward, published bythe Social Science Research Council of the USA. 
Guta de campo del investigador social, primer fasciculo (1956, 100 pp.) US$o.50; segundo fasciculo 
(1957, 84 Pp.) US $0.50; tercer fasciculo (1958, 85 pp.) US$o.50. Spanish adaptation of Notes 
ueries on Anthropology, by a committee of The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
and Ireland. 


MONOGRAPH SERIES 

Irrigation Civilizations: A Comparative Study. (1955, 78 pp.) US$o.50. Report of a symposium, 
by J. H Steward, K. A. Wittfogel and others. Spanish version also available. 
Programa de historia de la América indigena. (1957, 76 pp.) US$o.50. By Pedro Armillas. Pri- 
mera parte: América precolombiana. 
Studies in Human Ecology. (1957, 138 pp.) US$r1.00. A series of lectures given at the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington. 
Bibliografia de las plantactones. (1957, 93P pp.) US$1.00. By Edgar T. Thompson. 

Middle American Anthropology. (1958, 60 pp.) US$o.50. First Part. Special Symposium of the 
American Anthropological Association. 
An Archeological Chronology of Venezuela. (1958 278 pp.) US$r.00. First part. By I. Rouse and 
Jj. M. Cruxent. 


DIRECTORIES _ 
Guia de insti y sociedades en el campo delas ciencias sociales : 
Part II: Latin America (1954, rev. edition, 184 pp.) US$o.50. 
Directorio de publicaciones periddicas en el campo de las ciencias sociales : 
Part I: Latin America (1955, 83 pp.) US$o.20. 
General catalogue of publications in English, French, Spanish and Portuguese dealing with Latin 
American affairs available upon request. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION, General Secretariat, 
Organization of American States— Washington 6, D.C., USA 
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RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE 


DI SCIENZE SOCIALI 


PUBBLICAZIONE BIMESTRALE A CURA DELL’UNIVERSITA 
CATTOLICA DEL S. CUORE 


VoL. XXXI. Fasc. III Maccio-Giucno 1960 
SOMMARIO 


M. R. Manrra, Qualche ipotesi di lavoro sull’economia mista. 

A. BENEDETTI, Considerazioai sul concetto di ‘human relations’. 

F. E. Lorrrepo, Lo stato assistenziale (welfare State) in una 
polemica tra cattolici inglesi. 

C. Brasca, Intorno all’opportunita di un’imposta sul valore del 
suolo. 

G. Giorct, L’agricoltura e il Mercato Comune Europeo. 
Abbonamento annuo per I’Italia L. 2500; per Vestero L. 5 000; 
ovvero l’equivalente in valuta estera. 

Abbonamento sostenitore L. 20 000. 


Redazione e Amministrazione: piazza S. Ambrogio 9, MILANO 
(Italia). 


Dinamica 
Social 


DinAmica Soctar, publication du 
Centro de Estudios Econémico-Sociales 
(Centre d’études économiques et 
sociales), parait mensuellement en 
espagnol et en italien 4 Buenos Aires, 
calle Libertad 1050. 


DinAmica SociAu, qui est entrée en septembre 1960 dans sa dixiéme année 
d’existence, est devenue depuis peu une revue largement illustrée, avec 
une section de caractére technique, industriel et scientifique, 4 cété de 
ses pages politiques et littéraires habituelles, 

Dans cette nouvelle section ont été jusqu’A maintenant présentées de 
grandes entreprises industrielles comme Pirelli, Fiat, Cinzano, Italmar, 
Celulosa Argentina, Lepetit, Montecatini, E.N.I., Ansaldo, etc. 
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A Canadian Quarterly 


I INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


The winter issue contains: 


960 THE FOREIGN POLICY OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
by E. Stuart Kirby 

INDONESIA AT THE CROSSROADS 
by J. M. Van der Kroef 

1s”. CLIMACTERIC IN ASIA 
by Hugh Tinker 

COMMUNISM—NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL? 
by H. Gordon Skilling 


del KHRUSHCHEV AND CLIO 
by R. H. McNeal 
10: Subscription rates: 
2 One year: $3.00 ($2.50 to teachers and students) 
Three years: $7.50 
10 THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


230 Bloor Street West Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


An interdisciplinary journal for 
behavioural and social scientists 
who wish to keep abreast of research 
concerned with the problem of 
peace and international relations 


J, 
RESOLUTION 


7 


A quarterly for research 
related to war and peace 


Annual subscription: $5.50 
per copy: $2.00 


Published by The Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 
820 East Washington, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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PHYLON 


A Review of Race and Culture 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS 
AND EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE 
WORLD SCENE 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year; a two-year subscription or two subscriptions, 
$5.00. Canada and foreign, $3.50 per year, two years, 
$6.00. 

Indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, New York, N.Y., Psychological 

Abstracts and the Bulletin of Public Affairs Information Service. 


Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to regular sub- 
scribers from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PUBLISHED BY ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Address all correspondence to: Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 14, 
Georgia. 


Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7° 


POLITIQUE ETRANGERE 


La grande revue des questions internationales 


No 3, 1960 


Coexistence, sécurité, désarmement. 
L’expansion du commerce extérieur et la politique de la République 


fédérale. 
Eugéne ARONEANU Le désarmement et la prévention d’une attaque 
par surprise. 
P. E. ScoramM Les relations germano-polonaises. 
Maurice HALFF Déséquilibre dans les mesures d’accélération 


du traité de Rome. 


Le numéro : 3,80 NF Abonnements : France et Communauté 20 NF 
Etranger 26 NF 


Adresser les abonnements au Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 
54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7¢ — C.C.P. 1865-41 Paris. 
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JORDAN 
A STATE OF TENSION 


by BENJAMIN SHWADRAN 


A historical and archaeological survey of the territory from antiquity down to 
the end of the Ottoman Empire, and development of the modern era, to the 
end of 1958. 


= The book treats the Arab revolt of 1916, the battles behind the apportioning 
of the spoils of World War I, King Abdullah’s character and influence, his 
dream of Arab unity and his clashes with rival Arab leaders, the emergence of 
the Arab League, the war with Israel, the story of the Arab Legion, andconver: 
ns, sion of the territory into a Hashemite kingdom. 
ars, A study of power politics in the Arab world, of Great Power bloc interests, 
and Arab nationalism. 
is Profusely illustrated. Maps, bibliography, index. Price $7 
ic 
Some excerpts from reviews 
‘An invaluable and objective reference work covering the history of 
ub- Jordan’—The New York Times. 
an. ‘A painstaking and skillful account... a sober piece of historical writing, well 
documented and—as far as the writing of contemporary history can be— 
unbiased’—Jerusalem Post. 
‘A penetrating study of the politics of the modern Middle East... his 
book, both readable and illuminating, is an unusual and indispensable 
4, aid to all students of the Middle East’—Congress Bi-Weekly. 
COUNCIL FOR MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS PRESS 
333 West 86th Street New York 24, N.Y. 
s-7® 


SOCIOMETRY 


A JOURNAL OF RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sociometry is concerned with the entire range of interests and problems 
represented by research in social psychology. It is concerned with the 
socialization process and with the study of the interrelationships of 
social structure and personality, as well as with studies of group 
process; it is concerned with conceptualization as well as with measure- 
ment. It is as concerned with studies of behaviour in natural settings 
as with contrived experiments. 

Sociometry seeks to represent the significant research interests of 
investigators who are concerned with giving the field of social 
psychology theoretical structure and reporting research which is 
clearly focused, well designed and competently conducted. 


$9 per year for four issues - Special rate to members: $4.50 


Order through your subscription agent or 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
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in the Summer issue of 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


Somalia: The Problems of Independence 
Anthony S. Reyner draws a general portrait of a newly independent and 
underdeveloped State. 
Cultural Perspectives of Middle Eastern Students in America 
F, James Davis reports the results of a poll and interviews on attitudes 
towards life in America. 
On the Economic Feasibility of a Middle Eastern Common Market 
Daniel H. Garnick examines the pros and cons of such a union as among 
Egypt, Israel, Iraq and Turkey. 
Change and Continuity in a Moroccan Immigrant Village in Israel 
Alex Weingrod records the problems of change for Oriental immigrants. 
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